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the foregoing chapters, and given 
_ ſeveral inſtances of ſome of the 
_ molt conſiderable of them, to ſhew_ 
what they are, and how we come by them; we 
are now, in the next place, to conſider thoſe we 
call MIXED MODES, ſuch are the ten. ideas 


9 1. Er en of fagk - modes in 
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we mark by the names obligation, drunkenneſs, a 
lie, c.; which, confilting of ſeveral combina- 
tions of ſimple ideas of different kinds, I have call- 
ed mixed mades, to diſtinguiſh them from the more 
ſimple modes, which conſiſt only of ſimple ideas 
of the ſame kind. Theſe mixed modes being al- 
ſo ſuch combinations of fimple ideas, as are not 
looked upon to be characteriſtical marks of any 
real beings that have a ſteady exiſtence, but ſcat- 
tered and independent ideas, put together by the 
mind, are thereby diſtinguiſhed from the complex 
ideas of ſubſtances. LT ow ts 
6 2. That the mind, in reſpect of its ſimple 
ideas, is wholly paſſive, and receives them all from 
the exiſtence and operations of things, ſuch as 
ſenſation or reflection offers them, without being 
able to make any one idea, experience ſhews us. 
Hut if we attentively confider theſe ideas I call mixed. 
modes, we are now ſpeaking of, we ſhall find their 
original quite different. The mind often exer- 
ciſes an active power in making theſe ſeveral com- 
binations: for it being once furniſhed with imple 
ideas, it can put them together in ſeveral compo- 
ſitions, and ſo make variety of complex ideas, 
without examining whether they exiſt ſo together 
in nature. And hence, I think, it is, that theſe 
ideas are called 79779ns; as if they had their 
original, and conſtant exiſtence, more in the 
thoughts of men, than in the reality of things; 
and to form ſuch ideas, it ſufficed, that the mind 
puts the parts of them together, and that they 
were conſiſtent in the underitanding, without con- 
ſidering whether they had any real being: though 
I do not deny, but ſeveral of them might be ta- 
ken from obſervation, and rhe exiſtence of ſeveral 
ſimple ideas fo combined, as they are put together 
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in the underſtanding. For the man who firſt 


framed the idea of hypecrify „might have either 


taken it at firſt from the eErvetion of one, who 
made ſhew of good qualities, which he had not; 
or elſe have framed that idea in his mind, without 
having any ſuch pattern to faſhion it by. For it 


is evident, that in the beginning of languages and 
ſocieties of men, ſeveral of thoſe complex ideas, 


which were conſequent to the conititutions eſta- 


bliſhed amongſt them, muſt needs have been inthe 


minds of men, before they exiſted any-where elle; 


and that many names that ſtood for ſuch complex 


ideas were in uſe, and ſo thoſe ideas framed, be- 


fore the combinations they ſtood for ever exiſted. 


$ 3- Indeed, now that languages are made, and 


| abound with words ſtanding for ſuch combina- 


tions, an uſeful way of getting theſe complex ideas, 
is by the explication of thoſe terms that ſtand for 


them. For conſiſting of a company of ſimple 
ideas, combined, they may, by words ſtanding for 


thoſe ſimple ideas, be repreſented to the mind of 
one who underſtands thoſe words, though that 


complex combination of fimple ideas were never 
offered to his mind by the real exiſtence of things. 


Thus a man may come to have the idea of /acri- 
lege or murder, by enumerating to him the ſimple 


ideas which theſe words ſtand for, without ever 


ſceing either of them committed. 

5 4. Every mixed mode, conſiſting of many di- 
ſtinct ſimple ideas, it ſeems reaſonable to inquire, 
whence it has its unity; and how ſuch a preciſe 


_ multitude comes to make but one idea, ſince that 
combination does nor always exiſt together in 


nature? To which I anſwer, It is plain it has 


its unity from an act of the mind combining thoſe 


teveral imple ideas grins. - and conſidering 
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them as one complex one, conſiſting of thoſe 
parts: and the mark of this union, or that which 
is looked on generally to complete it, is one name 
given to that combination. For it is by their 
names that men commonly regulate their account 
of their diſtinct ſpecies of mixed modes, ſeldom 
allowing or conſidering any number of ſimple 
ideas, to make one complex one, but ſuch col- 
lections as there be names for. Thus, though 
the killing of an old man be as fit in nature to be 
united into one complex idea, as the killing a man's 


father; yet, there being no name ſtanding preciſe- 


ly for the one, as there is the name of parricide 
to mark the other, it is not taken for a particular 
complex idea, nor a diſtinct ſpecies of actions, 
from that of killing a young man, or any other 
$ 5. If we ſhould inquire a little farther, to ſee 
what it is that occaſions men to make ſeveral com- 
binations of ſimple ideas into diſtinct, and, as it 
were, ſettled modes, and neglec. others, which, in 
the nature of things themſelves, have as much an 
aptneſs to be combined, and make diſtinct ideas, 
we ſhall find the reaſon of it to be the end of lan- 
guage; Which being to mark or communicate 
mens thoughts to one another with all the diſ- 
patch that may be, they uſually make ſuch col- 
lections of ideas into complex modes, and aſſix 
names to them, as they have frequent uſe of in 
their way of living and converfation, leaving o- 
thers, which they have but ſeldom an cccafon to 
mention, looſe and without names, that tie them 
together: they ratherch uling to enumerate, when 
they have need, ſuch ideas as make them up, by 


the particular names that ſtand for them, than to 


trouble their memories by multiplying of complex 
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ideas with names to them, which they ſeldom or 
never have any occaſion to make uſe of. 2 

6 6. This ſhews us how it comes to paſs, that 
there are in every language many particular words, 
which cannot be rendered by any one ſingle word 
for another: for the ſeveral faſhions, cuſtoms, and 
manners of one nation, making ſeveral combina- 
tions of ideas familiar and neceſſary in one, which 
another people have had never any occaſion to 


make, or, perhaps, ſo much as take notice of, 


names come of courſe to be annexed to them, to 


avoid long periphraſes in things of daily converſa- 


tion; and ſo they become ſo many diſtinct com- 
plex ideas in their minds. Thus gf, a- 
mongſt the Greeks, and pre/criptio amongſt the 
Romans, were words which other languages had 


no names that exactly anfwered, becaufe they 


{tood for complex ideas, which were not in the 
minds of the men of other nations. Where 


there was no ſuch cuſtom, there was no no- 


tion of any ſuch actions; no uſe of ſuch combi- 
nations of ideas, as were united, and, as it were, 
tied together by thoſe terms: and therefore in o- 
ther countries there were no names for them. 

$ 7. Hence alſo we may ice the reaſon, why 
languages conſtantly change, take up new, and 
lay by old terms : becauſe change of cuſtoms and 
opinions bringing with it new combinations of i- 


deas, which it is neceſſary frequently to think on, 
and talk about, new names, to avoid long de- 


ſcriptions, are annexed to them; and fo they be- 
come new ſpecies of coraplex modes. What a 


number of different ideas are by this means wrap- 
ped up in one ſhort ſound, and how much of our 


time and breath is thereby ſaved, any one wiil ſee, 
who will but take the pains to enumerate all the 
„ coo 
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ideas that either reprieve or appeal ftand for; and 
inſtead of either of thoſe names, uſe a periphraſes, 
to make any one underſtand their meaning. 
98. Though I thall have occaſion to conſi der 
this more at large, when I come to treat of words, 
and their uſe; yet I could not avoid to take thus 
much notice here of the names of mixed modes, 
which being fleeting, and tranſient combinations 
of ſimple ideas, which have but a ſhort exiſtence 
any-where, but in the minds of men, and there 
too have no longer any exiſtence than whilſt they 
are thought on, have not ſo much any-where the 
appearance of a conſtant and laſting exiſtence, as 
in their names: which are therefore, in theſe ſort 
of ideas, very apt to be taken for the ideas 
themſelves. For if we ſhould inquire where the 
idea of a triumph, or apothegſic, exiſts, it is evi- 
dent they could neither of them exiſt altogether 
any-where in the things themſelves, being actions 
that required time to their performance, and fo 
could never all exiſt together: and as to the minds 
of men, where the ideas of theſe actions are ſup- 
poſed to be lodged, they have there too a very 
uncertain exiſtence; and therefore we are apt to 
annex them to the names that excite them in us. 
6 9. There are therefore three ways whereby 
we get the complex ideas of mixed modes. 1. By 
experience and obſervation of things themſelves. 
Thus by ſeeing two men wreſtle or fence, we get 
the idea of wreſtling or fencing. 2. By inven- 
tion, or voluntary putting together of ſeveral ſim- 
ple ideas in our own minds : fo he that firſt in- 
vented printing, or etching, had an idea of it in 
his mind, before it ever exiſted. 3. Which is the 
moſt uſual way, by explaining the names of ac- 
tions we never faw, or notions we cannot fee : and 
by enumerating and thereby, as it were, ſetting 
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before our imaginations all thoſe ideas which go to 


the making them up, and are the conſtituent parts 
of them. For having, by ſenſation and reflection, 
ſtored our minds with ſimple ideas, and by uſe 
got the names that ſtand for them, we can by thoſe 


names repreſent to another any complex idea we 


would have him conceive ; ſo that it has in it no 
fimple ideas but what he knows, and has, with 
us, the fame name for. For all our complex ideas 


are ultimately reſolvable into ſimple ideas, of 
which they are compounded, and originally made 
ap, though perhaps their immediate ingredients 


as I may ſo ſay, are alſo complex ideas. Thus 


the mixed mode, which the word /ze ſtands for, 


is made of theſe ſimple ideas: 1. Articulate ſounds. 


2. Certain. ideas in the mind of the ſpeaker. 
3. Thoſe words the ſigns of thoſe ideas. 4. Thoſe 


ſigns put together by affirmation or negation, o- 
therwife than the ideas they ſtand for, are in the 


mind of the ſpeaker. I think I need not go any far- 


ther in the analyſis of that complex idea, we call 


a lie: what I have ſaid is enough. to ſhew, that 
it is made up of imple ideas: and it could not be 
but an offenſive tediouſneſs to my reader, to trou- 
| ble him with a more minute enumeration of every 
particular fimple idea that goes to this complex 


one; which, from what has been faid, he cannot 
but be able to make out to himſelf. The ſame 

may be done in all our complex ideas whatſoever 
which, however compounded and decompounded, 


may at laſt be reſolved into ſimple ideas, which 
are all the materials of knowledge or thought we 
bave, or can have. Nor fhall we have reaſon to 
tear, that the mind is hereby ſtinted to too ſcanty 
a number of ideas, if we conſider, what an inex- 


hauſtible ſtock of ſimple modes, number and fi- 
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gure alone affords us. How far then mixed modes, 
which admit of the various combinations of dif- 
ferent ſimple ideas, and their infinite modes, are 
from being few and ſcanty, we may eaſily ima- 
gine. So that before we have done, we ſhall ſee, 
that no-body need be afraid he ſhall not have 
ſcope and compaſs enough for his thoughts to 
range in, though they be, as I pretend, confined 
only to ſimple ideas received from ſenſation or re- 
decdion, and their ſeveral combinations. 15 
9 10. It is worth our obſerving, which of all 
our ſimple ideas have been moſt modified, and 
had moſt mixed modes made out of them, with 
names given to them : and thoſe have been theſe 
three; thinking, and motion, (which are the two 


ideas which comprehend in them all action), and 


power, from whence theſe actions are conceived 
to flow. Theſe ſimple ideas, I fay, of thinking, , 
motion, and power, have been thoſe which have 
been moſt modified ; and out of whoſe modifica- 
tions have been made moſt complex modes, with 
names to them. For action being the great buſi- 
neſs of mankind, and the whole matter about 
which all laws are converſant, it is no wonder 
that the ſeveral modes of thinking and motion 
ſhould be taken notice of, the ideas of them ob- 
ſerved and laid up in the memory, and have 
names aſſigned to them; without which, laws 
could be but ill-made, or vice and diſorder repreſ- 
ſed. Nor could any communication be well had 
amonglt men, without ſuch complex ideas, with 
names to them: and therefore men have ſettled 
names, and ſuppoſed ſettled ideas, in their minds, 
of modes of actions diſtinguiſhed by their cauſes, 
means, objects, ends, inſtruments, time, place, 
and other circumitances ; and alſo of their powers 
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keted: for thoſe actions, v. g. boldneſs is the power 
w ſpeak or do what we intend! before others, 
without fear or diſorder ;. and the Greeks call' the 
confidence of ſpeaking bya peculiar name, wmpproi«: 
which power or ability in man of doing any thing, 
when it has been acquired by frequent doing the 
_ fame thing, is that idea we name Habit: when it 
is forward, and ready upon every occaſion to break 
into action, we call it. diſþoſition. Thus teftineſs is 
a diſpoſition, or aptneſs, to be angry. 
To conclude, let us examine any modes of ac- 
tion, v. g. conſideration and aſſent, which are ac- 
tions of the mind; running and ſpeaking, which 
are actions of the body; revenge and murder, 
which are actions of both together, and we ſhall 
find them but ſo many collections of ſimple ideas, 
which together make up the complex one ſigni- 
fed by thoſe names. 33 8 
$ 11. Power being the ſource from whence all 
action proceeds, the ſubſtances wherein theſe 
powers are when they exert this power into act, 
are called cauſes; and the ſubſtances which there- 
upon are produced, or the ſimple ideas which are 
introduced into any ſubject by the exerting of that 
power, are called efefs. The efficacy whereby 
the new ſubſtance or idea is produced, is called, 
in the ſubject exerting that power, action; but in 
the ſubject wherein any ſimple idea is changed or 
produced, it is called paſſion : which efficacy, how- 
ever various, and the effects almoſt infinite, yet 
we can, I think, conceive it, in intellectual agents, 
to be nothing elfe but modes of thinking and will- 
ing; in corporeal agents, nothing elſe but modi- 
| tications of motion. I fay, I think we cannot 
conceive it ta be any other but theſe two: for 
whatever ſort of action, beſides theſe, produces 
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any effects, I confeſs myſelf to have no notion, 
nor idea of; and ſo it is quite remote ſrom my 
thoughts, apprehenſions, and knowledge, and as 
much in the dark to me as five other ſenſes, or as 
the ideas of colours to a blind man: and therefore 
many words, which feem to expreſs ſome action, 
ſignify nothing of the action, or modus operandi, at 
all, but barely the effect, with ſome circumſtances 
of the ſubject wrought on, or cauſe operating; 
v. g. creation, annihilation, contain in them no 
idea of the action, or manner whereby they are 
produced, but barely of the cauſe, and the thing 
done. And when a countryman ſays the cold 
freezes water, though the word freezing ſeems to 
import ſome action, yet truly it ſignifies nothing 
but the effect, viz. that water, that was before 
fluid, is become hard and conſiſtent, without 
containing any idea of the action whereby it is 
A . | : 
9 $ 12. I think I ſhall not need to remark here, 
that though power and action make the greateſt 
part of mixed modes, marked by names, and fa- 
miliar in the minds and mouths of men; yet o- 
ther ſimple ideas, and their ſeveral combinations, 
are not excluded; much leſs, I think, will it be 
neceſſary for me to enumerate all the mixed modes 
which have been ſettled, with names to them. 
That would be to make a dictionary of the great- 
eſt part of the words made uſe of in divinity, e- 
thics, law, and politics, and ſeveral other ſciences. 
All that is requiſite to my preſent deſign, is, to 
ſhew what ſort of ideas thoſe are which I call 
mixed modes; how the mind comes by them; and 
that they are compoſitions made up of ſimple ideas 
got from ſenſation and reflection; which I ſup- 
_ Pole I have done. . . 
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CHAP. XXII. 


Of our oM EX IDEAS of Subſtances. 
I : 
$ 1. Ideas of ſubſtances, how made. { 2. Our idea of 
ſubſtance in general. g 3—6. Of the forts of ſubſtan- 
cet. 5 4. No clear idea of ſubſtance in general. 
{ 5. As clear an idea of ſpirit as body. 9 6. Of the 
forts of ſubſtances. F 7. Power, a great part of 
our complex ideas of ſubſtances. F 8. And why. 
i 9. Three ſorts of tdeas make our complex ones 
of ſubſtances. F 10. Powers make a great part 
of our complex ideas of ſubſtances. F 11. The 
new ſecondary qualities of bodies would diſappear, 
if we could diſcover the primary ones of their mi- 
nute parts. \ 12. Our faculties of diſcovery 
ſuited to our ſtate. F 13. Conjefture about ſpi- 
rits. \ 14. Complex ideas of ſubſtances. & 15. 
Idea of fpritual ſubſtancet, as clear as of bodily 
| ſubſtances. F 16. No idea of abflra# ſubſtance. 
9 17. The. cohefion of falid parts, and impulſe, 
the primary ideas of body. { 18. Thinking and 
motivity, the primary ideas of ſpirit. 5 19—21. 
Spirits capable of motion. & 22. Idea of ſoul 
and body compared. 5 23—27. Cohefron of e- 
lid parts in body, as hard to be conceived as think- 
ing in a foul. g 28, 29. Communication of in- 
tion by impulſe or by thought, equally intelligible. 
zo. Idea of body and ſpirit compared. 5 31. 
| The notion of ſpirit involves no more difficulty in 
it, than that of body. $ 32. We know nothing 
beyond our ſimple ideas. 9 33— 35. Idea of God. 
9 36. No ideas in our complex one of ſpirits, but 
thoſe got from ſenſation or reflection. 5 37. Re- 


capitulation, 


* 
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$ 1. 1 mind being, as E have declared, 


furniſhed with a greater number of the 


ſimple ideas, conveyed in by the ſenſes, as they 


are found in exterior things, or by reflection on 


its own operations, takes notice alſo, that as cer- 


tain numbers of thoſe ſimple ideas go conſtantly 
together; which being preſumed to belong to one 
thing, and words being ſuited to common appre- 
henſions, and made uſe of for quick diſpatch, are 
called, ſo united in one ſubject, by one name; 
which, by inadvertency, we are apt afterwards to 
talk of, and conſider as one ſimple idea, which 


indeed is a complication of many ideas together; 
becauſe, as I have faid, not imagining how theſe 
ſimple ideas can ſubſiſt by themſelves, we accu- 
ſtom ourſelves to ſuppoſe ſome /ub/tratum, where- 


in they do ſubſiſt, and from which they do reſult; 
which therefore we call. SUBSTANCE *. 


dF This ſection, which was intended only to ſhew 
how the individuals of diſtinct ſpecies of ſubſtances 


came to be looked upon as {imple ideas, and ſo to have 
_ ſimple names, viz. from the ſuppoſed ſimple /- 
ſtratum or ſubſtance, which was looked upon as the 


thing itſelf in which inhere, and from which reſulted 


that complication of ideas by which it was repreſented 


to ns, hath been miſtaken for an accqunt of the idea 
of ſubſtance in general ; and as ſuch, hath been repre- 
hended in theſe words: Byt how comes the general 


idea of ſubſtance to be framed in our minds? Is this 
_ by abſirafting and enlarging ſimple ideas 2 No + © But 
_ © 1t 1s by a complication of many ſimple ideas together: 


© becauſe, not imagining how theſe ſimple ideas can ſub- 


* fiſt by themſelves, we accuſtom ourſelves to ſuppofe 


* ſome /ubſiratum wherein they do ſubſiſt, and from 
* whence they do reſult; which therefore we call 
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{ 2. So that if any one will examine himſelf 
concerning his notion of pure ſubſtance in general, 
he will find he has no other idea of it at all, but 
only a ſuppoſition of he knows not what ſup- 


 * ſubſtance. And is this all indeed that is to be ſaid 
for the being of ſubſtance, that we accuſtom ourſelves 
to ſuppoſe a ſubſtratum ? Is that cuſi om grounded up- 
on true reaſon or not * If not, then accidents or 
modes muſt ſubſiſt of themſelves ; and theſe ſimple i- 
dea need ns tortoiſe to ſupport them : for figures and 
colours, &c. would do well enough of themſelves, but 
for ſome fancies men have accuſiomed themſelves to. 
To which objection of the biſhop of Worceſter, 
our author anſwers thus + : Herein your lordſhip ſeems 
to charge me with two faults : one, that I make the 
general idea of ſubſtance to be framed, not by abſtrac- 
ting and enlarging ſimple ideas, but by a complication 
of many ſimple ideas together: the other, as if | had 
ſaid, the being of ſubſtance had no other foundation 
but the fancies 7 6 | | 
As to the firſt of theſe, I beg leave to remind your 
lordſhip, that I fay, in more places than one, and par- 
_ ticularly book 111. chap. iti. F 6. and book i. chap xi. 
{$ 9.; where, ex profeſſo, I treat of abſtraction and 
general ideas. that they are all made by abſtract ing, 
and therefore could not be underſtood to mean, that 
that of ſubſtance was made any other way; however, 
my pen might have ſlipt, or the negligence of expeſ- 
ſion, where I might have ſomething elſe than the ge- 
neral idea of ſubſtance in view, might make me ſeem 
to ſay fo. 7, i 
That I was not ſpeaking of the general idea of ſub- 
| ſtance in the paſſage your lordſhip quotes, is manifeſt 
from the title of that chapter, which is, Cf the core 


Plex ideas of ſubſtanzes. And the firit ſection of it, 


„ In his firſt letter to that biſhop, P. 27, &c- | 


* 


TAs 
15 
; 
* 
5 
MN 


were many; and we call it by one name of /7 
though made up of modes, from the cuſtom of ſup- 
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port of fuck qualities, which are capable of pro- 
ducing ſimple ideas in us; which qualities are 
commonty called accidents. If any one ſhould 


which your lordſhip cites for thoſe words, you have 


ſet down. | 


In which words I do not obſerve any that deny the 
general idea of ſubſlance to be made by abſirattien, nor 
any that ſay, it is made by a complication of many ſim- 


plea ideas together. Bur ſpeaking in that place of the 


ideas of diſtinct ſubſtances, ſuch as man, horſe, 


gold, &c. I fay they are made up of certain combina- 

tions of ſimple ideas, which combinations are looked 

upon, each of them, as one {imple idea, r 
5 


ance, 


poſing a /ubſiratum, wherein that combination does 


ſubſiſt. So that in this paragraph I only give an ac- 

count of the idea of diſtin ſubſtances, ſuch as oak, 
elephant, iron, &c how, though they are made up 
of diſt inct complications of modes, yet they are look- 


ed on as one idea, called by one name, as making di- 


ſtinct ſorts of ſubſtances. 


But that my notion of ſubſtance in general is quite 


different from theſe, and has no fuch combination ry 


{imple ideas in it, is evident from the immediate fol- 


| lowing words, where I ſay +: The idea of pure ſub- 
ſtance in general, is only a ſuppoſition of we know not 


what ſupport of ſuch qualities as are capable of pro- 


ducing ſimple ideas in us. And theſe two I plainly 


diſtinguiſh all along; particularly where I ſay, What- 
ever therefore be the ſecret and abſtract nature of ſub- 


ftance in general, all the ideas we have of particular 


diſtinct ſubſtances, are nothing but ſeveral combinations 
e ſimple ideas co-exiſting in ſuch, though unknown cauſe 


| of their union, as makes the whole ſubſiſt of itſelf. _ 
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be aſked, what is the ſubject wherein colour or 
weight inheres, he would have nothing to fay, 
but the ſolid extended parts: and if he were de- 
manded what is it that that ſolidity and exten- 


The other thing laid to my charge, is as if I took 
the being of ſubſtance to be doubtful, or rendered it 
ſo by the imperfect and ill grounded idea | have given 
of it. To which I beg leave to ſay, that I ground 
not the being, but the idea of ſubſtance, on our ac- 
cuſtoming ourſelves to ſuppoſe ſome ſuo/iratum; for 
it is of the idea alone I ſpeak there, and not of the 
being of ſubſtunce. And having every where affirmed and 
duilt upon it, that a mun is a ſubſtance, I cannot be 
ſuppoſed to queſtion or doubt of tlie being of ſubſtance, 
till I can queſtion or doubt of my own being. Far- 
ther, I ſay , Senſation convinces us, that there are 
folid, extended ſubſtances, and reflection, that there 
are thinking ones. So that I think the being of ſb- 
ſtance is not ſhaken by what ! have ſaid: and if the 
idea of it ſhould be, yet (the being of things depending 
not on our ideas) the 5:i7g of ſe:b/tance would not be 
at all ſhaken by my ſaying, we had but an obſcure im- 
perfect idea of it, and that that idea came from our 
accuſtoming ourſelves to ſuppoſe ſome /5/7ratum ; or 
indeed, if I ſhould ſay, we had no idea of ſubſtance 
at all, For a g eat many things may be, and are 
granted to have a being, and be in nature, of which 
we have no ideas. For examgle, it cannot be doubt- 
ed but there are diſtiuct ſpecies of ſeparate ſpirits, 
of which yet we have no diſtinct ideas at all: it can- 
not be queſtioned but ſpirits have ways of commu- 
— their thoughts, and yet we have no idea of it 
at all. | Ls . 
The being then of ſubſtance being ſafe and ſecure, 
notwithſtanding anything l have ſaid, let us ſee whether 
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fion inhere in, he would not be in a much better 
caſe, than the Indian before mentioned, who, 
ſaying that the world was ſupported by a great 
elephant, was aſked, what the elephant reſted 
on? To which his anſwer was, A great tortoiſe: 
but being again preſſed to know what gave ſup- 
port to the broad-backed tortoiſe, replied, Some- 
thing, he knew not what. And thus here, as in all 
other caſes, where we uſe words without having 

clear and diſtin ideas, we talk like children; 
who being queſtioned what ſuch a thing 1s, 
which they know not, readily give this fatisfac- 
tory anſwer, That it is ſomething; which in truth 


the idea of it be not ſo too. Your lordſhip aſks with 
concern, And is this all indeed that is to be ſaid for 
the being (if your lordſhip pleaſe, let it be the idea) 
- of ſubjr ance, * that ue «ccufſ. om ourſelves to ſuppoſe ut 
* fub{tratum ?* Is that cuſtom grounded upon true rea- 
ſon or no? I have fajd, that ir is grounded upon 
this 1, That we cannot conceive how ſimple wear of 

ſenſible qualities ſhould ſubſiſt alone; and therefore 
we ſuppoſe them to exiſt iu, and to be ſupported by ſums 
common fi lj ct; which ſupport, us denote by the 
name ſubſtance. Which, I think, is a true reaſon, 
becauſe it is the ſame your lordſhip grounds the ſuppo- 
fition of a /#5//ratum on, in this very page; even on 
the repugnancy to our conceptions, that modes and ac 
_ Cidents ſhenid ſubſiſt by themſ/eives. So that I have 
the gocd luck to agree here with your lord{lii»: and 
conſequently conclude I have your approbation in 
this that the /vb/tratum to modes or accidents, _ 
which is our idea of ſubſtance in general, is founded 
in this, That we cannot conceive kyw modes or acci- 


dents can ſubſiſt by themſelves. 
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ſignifies no more, when ſo uſed either by children 
or men, but that they know not what; and that 
the thing they pretend to know and talk of, 1s 
what they have no diſtinct idea of at all, and fo are 
periectly ignorant of it, and in the dark. The 
idea then we have, to which we give the general 
name ſubſtance, being 3 but the ſuppoſed, 
but unknown ſupport of theſe qualities, we find 
exiſting, which we imagine cannot ſubſiſt ene re 
wblante, without ſomething to ſupport them, we 
call that ſupport ſwsFantia; which, according to 
the true import of the word, is, in plain Engliſh, 
flarding under, or upholding *. 

From this paragraph, there hath been raiſed an 
objection by the biſhop of Worceſter, as if our author's 
doctrine here concerning ideas, had almoſt drfcarded 
ſubſtance ant of the worid : his words in this ſecond 
paragraph, being brought to prove, that he is one of 
the gentlemen vf this new way of reaſoning, that have 
„inet diſcarded ſubſtance 0 of the F24 onde part of. 
the world. To which our author replies“: This, 
my lord, is anacculation, which your lordſhip will par- 
don me, if I do not readily know what to plead to, 
becanſe I do not underſtand what is almoſt e ri d 
ſubſtunce cut of the reaſonable part of the world. If 
your lordfliip means by it, that I deny or doubt, that 
there is in the world any ſuch thing as ſubſtance, that 

your lordſhip will acquit me of, when your lordſhip 
looks again in this twenty-third chapter of the ſecond 
book, which you have cited more than once; where 
you will find theſe words, \ 4. When we talk er think 
of any particular fort of corporeal ſ\bjtances, as horſe, © 

gane, &c. thorgh the idea we have of either of them, 
be but the complication ar collection of thoſe ſeveral ſim- 
ple ideas of ſeuſibie qualities, which we uſe to find u- 


x * In his fir letter to that biſhop, p. 6, Kc. 
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J 3. Anobſcure and relative idea of ſubſtance 
in general, being thus made, we come to have 

the ideas of particular forts 7 ubſtances, by col- 
lecting ſuch combinations of fimple ideas as are 


united in the thing, called horſe or ſlone; yet becauſe 
we cannot conceive how they ſhould ſuò ſiſt alone, nor 
one in another, we ſuppoſe them exiſting in, and ſup- 


ported by ſome common ſubject; which ſupport we de- ö 


note by the name ſubſtance; though it be certain, ue 
have no clear or diſtinf idea of that thing we ſuppoſe 
a ſupport. And again, \ 5. The ſame thing happens con- 
cerning the operations of the mind, viz. thinking, rea- 
foning, fearing, &c. which we conſidering not to ſub- 
| fiſt of themſelves, nor apprehending how they can be- 
Jong to body, or be produced by it, are apt to think 
thoſe the actions of ſome other ſubſtance, which we call 
| ſpirit ; whereby yet it is evident, that having ub cher 
idea or notion of matter, but ſomething wherein thoſe 
many ſimple qualities, -which affect our ſenſes, do ſub- 
fiſt, oy ſuppoſing a ſubſtance, wherein thinking, know- 
ing, doubting, and a power of moving, &c. do 64, 'Y 
we have as clear a notion of the nature or ſubſ 
ſpirit, as we have of body; the one being ſuppoſed 
to be (without knowing what it is) the ſubſtratum of 
thoſe ſimple ideas we have from without ; and the o- 
ther ſuppoſed (with a like ignorance of what it is) to 
be the ſubſtratum to thoſe operations, which we experi- 
ment in ourſelves within. And again, \ 6. What- 
ever therefore be the ſecret nature of ſubſtance in ge- 
neral, all the ideas we have of particular diſlinft ſub- 
| ſtances, are nothing but ſeveral combinations of ſimple 
ideas co-exiſting in ſuch, though unknown, cauſe 64 
their union, as makes the whole ſubſiſt of itſelf. And 
I farther ſay in the ſame ſection, That we ſuppoſe the/e 
combinations to reſt in, and to be adherent t9 that u- 
known common ſubject, which inheres not in any thing 
elſe. And that our complex ideas of ſubſtance, be- 


ance of | 
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by experience and obſervation of mens ſenſes, 
taken notice of to exiſt together, and are therefore 
ſuppoſed to flow from the particular internal con- 
ſtitution, or unknown eſſence of that ſubſtance. 


ſides all thoſe ſimple ideas they are made up of, have 
always the confuſed idea of ſomething to which they 
belong, and in which they ſubſiſt ; and therefore when 
we ſpeak of any ſort of ſubſtance, we ſay it is a thing 
having ſuch and ſuch qualities; a body is a thing that 
is extended, figurel, and capable of motion; a ſpirit, 
4 thing capuble of thinking. 5 
Theſe, and the like fathions of ſpeaking, intimate, 
that the ſubſtance is ſuppoſed a/ways ſomething, be- 
fides the extenſion, figure, ſolidity, motion, thinking, 
or other obſervable idea, though we know not what 
SSR. VVV 
Gur idea of body, I ſay *, is an extended ſolid ſub- 
| Pance ; and our idea of our ſouls, is of a ſubſlance 
that thinks. So that as long as there is any ſuch 
thing as body or ſpirit in the world, I haie done no- 
thing towards the diſcarding ſubſtance out of the rea- 
ſonable part of the world. Nay, as long as there is 
any ſimple idea or ſenſible quality left, according to 
my way of arguinz; ſubſtance cannot beditcarded, be- 
cauſe all ſimple ideas, all ſenſible qualities, carry with 
them a ſuppoſition of a /ub/{ratum to exiſt in, and of 
a ſubſtance where they inhere; and of this that whole 
chapter is ſo full, that I challenge any one who reads 
it, to think I have a/moſt, or one jot, diſcarded ſub- 
ſtance out of the reaſonable part of the urid. And 
of this, man, horſe, ſun, water, iron, diamond, &c. 
which I have mentioned of diſtinct ſorts of ſubſtances, 
will be my witneſſes as long as any ſuch things remain 
in being; of which | fay t, That the ideas of ſub. 
| ſtances are ſuch combinations of ſimple ideas, as are ta- 
Bock ji. chap. 23. $ 22. 5 
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Thus we come to have the ideas of a man, horſe, 
gold, water, &'c.; of which ſubſtances, whether 
any one has any other clear idea, farther than of 


| certain — ideas co-exiſting together, I appeal 


len to repreſent diſtin particular things, fubfiſling by ; 


themſelves, in which the ſuppeſed or confuſes idea F 


- ſubſtance is always the firſt and chief. 


If by almoſt diſcarding ſubſtance out of the reaſon- 


able part of the world, your lordſhip means, that I 
 havedeſtroyed, and a diſcarded the true idea we 
have of it, by calling it a /uo/fratum. A ſuppoſition 


of we know not what ſupport of Such qualities as are ca- 
fable of producing ſimple ideas in us, an obſcure rela- 
tive idea +. That without knowing what it is, it is 


that which ſupperts accidents ; ſo that of ſubſtance, we 


have us idea of what it is, but only a confuſed obſcure 


one of what it does : I muſt confeſs this, and the 


like I have ſaid of our idea of ſubſtance ; and ſhould 


de very glad to be convinced by your lordſhip, or any 
body elſe, that I have ſpoken too meanly of it. He 
that would ſhew me a more clear and diſtinct idea of 


ſubſtance, would do me a kindneſs I ſhould thank him 


for. But this is the heſt T can hitherto find, either 
in my own thoughts, or in the books of logicians; 
for their account or idea of it is, that it is £zs, or 


res per ſe ſubſiſtens, et ſubſtans accidentibus ; which, 


in effect, is no more but that ſubſtance is a being or 
thing, or in ſhort, ſomething they know not what, or 


of which they have no clearer idea, than that it is 
ſomething which ſupports accidents, or other ſimple 

ideas or modes, or an accident. So that I do not ſee 
but Burgerſdicius, Sanderſon, and the whole tribe of 


logicians, muſt be reckoned with the gentlemen of thy 


new way of reaſoning, uho have almoſt diſcarded ſab- 
[tance out of the reafonatie part of the world. 
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to every one's own experience. It is the ordinary 
qualities obſervable in iron, or a diamond, put 
together, that make the true complex idea of thoſe 

rer ſmith or a jeweller commonly 


But ſuppoſing, my lord, that I, or theſe gentlemen, 
logicians of note in the ſchools, ſhould own, that we 
have a very imperfect, obſcure, inadequate idea of 
ſubſtance, would it not be a little too hard to charge 
us with diſcarding ſubſtance out of the world? For 
what almoſt diſcarding, and reaſonable part of the 
world, ſignifies, I ol confeſs I do not clearly com- 
prehend : but let a/moſt and reaſonable part ſignify 
here what they will, for I dare ſay your lordſhip 
meant ſomething by them; would not your lordſhip 

think you were alittle hardly dealt with, if, for ac- 

knowledging yourſelf to have a very imperfect and ina- 
dequate idea of Gos, or of ſeveral other things which 
in this very treatiſe you confeſs our underſtandingas 
come ſhort in, and cannot comprehend, you ſhould be 
accuſed ro be one of theſe gentlemen that have almoſt. 
_ diſcarded Cod, or thoſe other myſterious things, 
whereof you contend we have very imperfect and ina- 
dequate ideas, ont of the reaſonable world? For I 

ſuppoſe your lordſhip means by a/moſt diſcarding out 

of the reaſonable world, ſomething that is blameable, 
or it ſeems not to be inſerted for a commendation ; 


and yet, I think, he deſerves no blame, who owns 


the having imperfe&, inadequate, obſcure ideas, where 
he has no better: however, if it be inferred from 
thence, that either he a/moft excludes thoſe things out 
of being, or out of rational diſcourſe, if that be meant 
by the reaſonable world; for the firſt of theſe will not 
hold, becauſe the being of things in the world depends 


not on our ideas: the latter indeed is true in ſome © 


degree, but is no fault; for it is certain, that where 
we have imperfect. inadequate, confuſed, obſcure i- 
Leas, we cannot diſcourſe and reaſon about thoſe thin 8 
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knows better than a philofopher, who, whatever 


ſubſtantial forms he may talk of, has no other idea 
of thoſe ſubſtances than what is framed by a collec- 
tion of thoſe ſimple ideas which are to be found | 


ſo well, fully, and clearly, as if we had perfect, ade- 
quate, clear, and diſtinct ideas. 

Other objections are made againſt the following 
parts of this paragraph by that reverend prelate, viz. 


the repetition of the ſtory of the Indian ue 


and the talking like children about ſubſtance. To 
which our author replies : 
Your lordfhip, I muſt own, with great reaſon, takes 


notice, that I paralleled more than once our idea of 
ſubſtance with the Indian philoſapher's : he knew not 


what ſupported the tortoiſe, &c. 

This repetition, is, I confeſs, a fault in nat Wri- 
ting: but I having acknowledged and excuſed it in theſe 
words in my preface; I am not ignorant how little J 
herein conſult my own reputation, when 1 knowingly 
let my eſſay go with a fault ſo apt to diſguſt the moſt 
judicious, who are always the niceſt readers: And 
there farther add, That I did not publiſh my eſſay for 


ſuch great matters of knowledge as your lordſhip; but 


ſetted it to men of my own Hexe, to whom repetitions 
might be fometimes uſeful : it would not therefore 


| have been beſide your lordſhip's generoſity (who were 


not intended to be provoked by this repetition) to have 
paſſed by ſuch a fault as this, in one who pretends not 
beyond the lower rank of writers. | But I ſee your 


| Jord{liip would have me exact, and without any faults ; 


and I wiſh I could be ſo, the better to deſerve your 


lordſhip's approbation. 


My ſaying, That when we talk of ſubſtance, we 
tall like children; who being aſked a qreeftton about 


| fomething which they R129W not, readily give this ſu- 


 tisfaftory anſwer, * That it is ſomething ;* your lord- 
hip ſeems might) y to . to heart in theſe 1 ords that 
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in them; only we muſt take notice, that our com- 
plex ideas of ſubſtances, beſides all thoſe ſimple 
ideas they are made up of, have always the con- 
fuſed idea of ſomething to which they belong, | 


follow: If this be the truth of the caſe, we muſt ſtill” 
talk like children, and I know not how it can be reme+ 
died. For if we cannot come at a rational idea of ſub- 
france, we can have no principle of certainty to go upon 
in this debate. | 

If your lordſhip has any better and diſtincter idea of 
ſubſtance than mine is, which I have given an account 
of, your lordſhip is not at all concerned in what I have 
there ſaid. But thoſe whoſe idea of ſubſtance, whe- 
ther a rational or not rational idea, is like mine, ſome- 
thing he knows not what, mult in that, with me, talk 
like children, when they ſpeak of ſomething they 
know not what. For a philoſopher that fays, that 
which ſupports accidents, is ſomething he knows 
not what; and a countryman that fays, the founda- 
tion of the great church at Harlem is ſupported by 
ſomething he knows not what; and a child that ſtands 
in the dark, upon his mother's muff, and fays he 
| ſtands upon ſomething he knows not what, in this re- 


ſpect talk all three alike. But if the conmtryman 


knows, that the foundation of the church of Harlem 
is ſupported by a rock, as the houſes about Briſto! 
are; or by gravel, as the houſes about London are; 
or by wooden piles, as the houſes in Amſterdam are; 
it is plain. that then having a clear and diſtin& idea 
of the thing that ſupports the church, he does not 
talk of this matter as a child; nor will he of the 
ſupport of accidents, when he has a clearer and more 
_ diſtinct idea of it, than that it is barely ſemnething. 
But as long as we think like children, in caſes where 
our ideas are no clearer nor diſtincter than theirs, I 
agree with your lordſhip, that I &row not how it can 
be remedied, but that we muſt talk like them. 
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and in which they ſubſiſt: and therefore, when 
we ſpeak of any ſort of ſubſtance, we ſay it is a 
thing having ſuch or ſuch qualities, as body is a 
thing that is extended, figured, and capable of 


Farther, the Biſhop aſks, Whether there be no dif- 
ference between the bare being of a thing, and its 


ſubſtance by itſelf ? To which our author anſwers f, 


Yes. But what will that do to prove, that upon my 


principles we can come to no certainty of reaſon that 


there is any ſuch thing as ſubſtance? You ſeem 


by this queſtion to conclude, that the idea of a thing 


that ſubſits by itſelf, is a clear and diſtinct idea of ſub- 


| ſtance: but I beg leave to aſk, Is the idea of the man- 
ner of ſubſtance of a thing, the idea of the thing it- 

_ ſelf? If it be not, we may have a clear and diſtin& idea 
of the manner, and yet have none but a very obſcureand 


confuſed one of the thing. For example; I tell your 


lordſhip, that I know a thing that cannot ſubſiſt with. 
out a ſupport, and I know another thing that does ſub- 
ſiſt without a ſupport, and ſay no more of them; can 
you by having the clear and diſtinct ideas of having a 


ſupport, and not having a ſupport, ſay, that you have 


_ clear anddiſtin& idea of the thing that I know which 
| has, and of the thing that I know which has not a 


ſupport ? If your lordſhip can, I befeech you to give 
me the clear and diſtin& ideas of theſe, which I only 


call by the general name, things that have or have 
not ſupports : for ſuch there are, and ſuch I ſhall give 
your lordſhip clear and diſtin& ideas of, when you 
| ſhall pleaſe to cali upon me for them; though, I think, 


your lordſhip will fcarce find them by the general and 


confuſed idea of thing, nor in the clearer and more 


diſtin& idea of having or not having a ſupport. 
To ſhew a blind man, that he has no clear di- 


| ſtinct idea of ſcarlet, I tell him, that his notion oſ it, 


4 Mr Locke's third letter, p. 381. 
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motion; ſpirit, a thing capable of thinking z 
and fo hardneſs, friability, and power to draw 
iron, we fay, are qualities to be found in a load- 
ſtone. Theſe, and the like faſhions of ſpeaking, 
intimate, that the ſubſtance is ſuppoſed always 
ſomething beſides the extenſion, figure, ſolidity, 


that it is a thing or being, does not prove he has any 
clear or diſtinct idea of it; but barely that he takes 
it to be ſomething, he knows not what. He replies, 
that he knows more than that, v. g. he knows that it 
ſubſiſts, or inheres in another thing: Aud im there no 
difference, ſays he, in your lordſhip's words, between 
the bare being of a thing, and its fbſiſtence in ano- 
ther? Yes, ſaid I to him, a great deal, they are very 
different ideas. But for all that you have no clear 
and diſtin& idea of ſcarlet, not ſuch a one as I have, 
who ſee and know it, and have another kind of idea 
of it, beſides that of inherence. 3 | 
Your lordſhip has the idea of ſubſiſting by itſelf, 
and therefore you conclude, you have a clear and di- 
ſtinct idea of the thing that ſubſiſts by itſelf; which, 
methinks, is all one, as if your country man ſhould fay, 
he hath an idea of a cedar of Lebanon, that it is a tree 
of nature, to need no prop to lean on for its ſupport ; 
therefore he has a clear aud diſtinct idea of a cedar of 
Lebanon; which clear and diſtin&t idea, when he 
comes to examine, is nothing but a general one of a 
tree, with which his indetermined idea of a cedar is 
confounded. J ſo is the idea of ſubſtance; which, 
however called clear and diſtinct, is confounded with 
the general indetermined idea of ſomething. But 
ſuppoſe that the manner of ſubſiſting by itſelf, gives us 
a clear and diſtinct idea of ſubſtance, how does that 
prove, That upon my principles we can come to no cer 
tainty of reaſon, that there is any ſuch thing as ſub. 
| fance in the world 2 Which is the propoſition to be 
proved. ; a 


r 
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motion, thinking, or other obſervable ideas, 
though we know not what it is. 
8 4. Hence, when we talk or think of any par- 
ticular ſort of corporeal ſubſtances, as Horſe, 


flone, & c. though the idea we have of either of 


them be but the complication or collection of 


_ thoſe ſeveral ſimple ideas of ſenſible qualities, 


which we uſe to find united in the thing called 


horſe or flone; yet becauſe we cannot conceive 


how they ſhould ſubſiſt alone, nor one in another, 
we ſuppoſe them exiſting in, and ſupported by 
ſome common ſubject; which ſupport we de- 
note by the name /u5/ance, though it be certain 


wee have no clear or diſtinct idea of that thing we 


ſuppoſe a ſupport. 
6 5. The ſame thing happens concerning the o- 


perations of the mind, viz. thinking, reaſoning, 
fearing, c. which we concluding not to ſubſit of 


themſelves, nor apprehending how they can be- 


long to body, or be produced by it, we are apt 


to think thefe the actions of ſome other ſubſtance, 
which we call /p:rit ; whereby yet it is evident, 
that having no other idea or notion of matter, but 


| ſomething wherein thoſe many ſenſible qualities, 
which affect our ſenſes, do ſubſiſt; by ſuppoſing 
a ſubſtance, wherein thinking, knowing, doubting, 


and a power of moving, &c. do ſubſiſt, we have 


as clear a notion of the ſubſtance of ſpirit, as awe 
have of body ; the one being ſuppoſed to be (with- 


out knowing what it is) the /ub/ratum to thoſe 


ſimple ideas we have from without; and the o- 


ther ſuppoſed (with a like ignorance of what it 
is) to be the /ub/?ratum to thoſe operations we ex- 
periment in ourſelves within. It is plain then, 
that the idea of corporeal ſubſtance in matter, is 
as remote from our conceptions and apprehenſions 
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as that of ſpiritual ſubſlance, or ſpirit; and there- 


fore, from our not having any notion of the ſub- 


{tance of ſpirit, we can no more conclude its non- 
exiſtence, than we can, for the ſame reaſon, deny 
the exiſtence of body: it being as rational 2 4 
firm, there is no body, becank we have no clear 


and diſtinct idea of the ſubſtance of matter, as to 


ſay, there is no ſpirit, becauſe we have no clear 
and diſtinct idea of the ſubſtance of a ſpirit, 
'$ 6. Whatever therefore be the ſecret ab- 


ſtrat nature of ſubſtance in general, all the ideas 


we have of particular diſtinct ſorts of ſubſtances, 


are nothing but ſeveral combinations of ſimple i- 


deas, co- exiſting in ſuch, though unknown, cauſe 


of their union, as wakes the whole ſubſiſt of it- 


ſelf. It is by ſuch combinations of ſimple ideas, 


and nothing elſe, that we repreſent particular ſorts 


of ſubſtances to ourſelves; ſuch are the ideas we 


have of their ſeveral ſpecies in our minds; and 
ſuch only do we, by their ſpecific names, ſignify 


to others, v. g. man, horſe, ſun, water, iron ; 
upon hearing which words, every one, who un- 


derſtands the language, frames in his mind a com- 


bination of thoſe ſeveral ſimple ideas, which he has 


_ uſually obſerved, or fancied to exiſt together un- 
der that Jenomination'; all which he ſuppoſes to 
reſt in, and be, as it were, adherent to that un- 


| known common ſubject, which inheres not in any 
thing elſe. Though in the mean time it be ma- 
nifeſt, and every one, upon inquiry into his own 


thoughts, will find that he has no other idea of 
any ſubſtance, v. g. let it be gold, horſe, iron, man, 
vitriol, bread, but what he has barely of thoſe ſen- 

ſible qualities which he ſuppoſes to inhere, with 


__ a ſuppoſition of ſuch a ſabſtratum as gives, as it 


Were, ſupport to thoſe . or ſimple ideas, : 


R 
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which he has obſerved to exiſt united together, 
Thus the idea of the ſun, what is it but an ag- 
gregate of thoſe ſeveral fimple ideas, bright, hot, 
roundiſh, having a conſtant regular motion, at a 
certain diſtance from us, and perhaps ſome other; 
as he who thinks and diſcourſes of the ſun, has 
been more or leſs accurate in obſerving thoſe ſen- 
üble qualities, ideas, or properties, which are in 
that thing, which he calls the ur? Ky 
$ 7. For he has the perfecteſt idea of any of the 
particular ſorts of fubitances, who has gathered 
and put together moſt of thoſe ſimple ideas which 


do exiſt in it, among which are to be reckaned its 
active powers, and paſſive capacities; which though 


not ſimple ideas, yet in this reſpect, for brevity 


ſake, may conveniently enough be reckoned a- 


mongſt them. Thus the, power of drawing iron, 


is one of the ideas of the complex one of that ſub- 


ſtance we call a /oad/tone, and a power to be fo 


drawn, is a part of the complex one we call iron; 


which powers paſs for inherent qualities in thoſe 
| ſubjects. Becauſe every ſubſtance being as apt, 
by the powers we obſerve in it, to change ſome 
ſenſible qualities in other ſubjects, as it is to pro- 
duce in us thoſe ſimple ideas which we receive 
immediately from it, does, by thoſe new ſenſible 
qualities, introduced into other ſubjects, diſcover 
to us thoſe powers which do thereby mediately af- 
fect our ſenſes, as regularly as its ſenſible quali- 
ties do it immediately; v. g. we immediately by 
our ſenſes perceive in fire its heat and colour; 
wich are, if rightly conſidered, nothing but 
powers in it to produce theſe ideas in us: we alſo 


by our ſenſes perceive the colour and brittleneſs 


of charcoal, whereby we come by the knowledge of 
another power in fire, which it has to change the 
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colour and conſiſtency of wood. By the former, 
fire immediately, by the latter, it mediately dit- 


covers to us theſe ſeveral powers, which therefore 


we look upon to be a part of the qualities of fire, 
and ſo make them a part of the complex ideas of 


it. For all thoſe powers that we take cognizance 


of, terminating only in the alteration of ſome ſen- 
ſible qualities in thoſe ſubjects on which they 
operate, and ſo making them exhibit to us new 
ſenſible ideas; therefore it is that I have rec- 
koned theſe powers amongſt the ſimple ideas, 
which make the complex ones of the ſorts of ſub- 


ſtances; though theſe powers, conſidered in 


themſelves, are truly complex ideas. And in this 
looſer ſenſe I crave leave to be underſtood, when 


I name any of theſe potentialities amongſt the ſim- 


ple ideas, which we recollect in our minds, when 
we think of particular ſubſtances. For the powers 
that are ſeverally in them, are neceſtary to be con- 


ſidered, if we will have true diſtinct notions of 
the ſeveral ſorts of ſubſtances. | 


9 8. Nor are we to wonder that powers make 
a great part of our complex ideas of ſubttances; 
ſince their ſecondary qualities are thoſe, which in 
molt of them ſerve principaily to diſtinguiſh ſub- 
ſtances one from another, and commonly make a 


conſiderable part of the complex idea of the ſeve- 


ral forts of them. For our ſenſes failing us in th 
dilcovery of the bulk, texture, and figure of the 


minute parts of bodies, on which their real con- 


ſtitutions and differences depend, we are fain to 


make ule of their ſecondary qualities, as the cha- 


rxclerittical notes and marks whereby to frame 


ideas of them in our minds, and diſtinguiſh them 
one from another. All which ſecondary quali- 


tich, as has been ihewn, arc nothing but bare 
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powers. For the colour and taſte of opium are, 
as well as its ſoporific or anodyne virtues, mere 
powers depending on its primary qualities, where- 


by it is fitted to produce different operations on 


different parts of our bodies. 
6 9. The ideas that make our complex ones of 


corporeal ſubſtances, are of theſe three forts. 


1. The ideas of the primary qualities of things, 
which are diſcovered by our ſenſes, and are in 
them even when we perceive them not; ſuch are 
the bulk, figure, number, ſituation, and motion, 
of the parts of bodies, which are really in them, 
whether we take notice of them or no. 2. The 
ſenſible ſecondary qualities, which depending on 
theſe, are nothing but the powers thoſe ſubſtances 


have to produce ſeveral ideas in us by our fenſes; 


which ideas are not in the things themſelves, other- 


wiſe than as any thing is in its cauſe. 3. The 
aptneſs we conſider in any ſubſtance, to give or 


receive ſuch alterations of primary qualities, as that 
the ſubſtance fo altered ſhould produce in us dif- 


ferent ideas from what it did before; thefe are 


called active and paſſive powers: all which powers, 
as far as we have any notion or notice of them, ter- 
minate only in ſenſible ſimple ideas. For whatever 

alteration a loadſtone has the power to make in the 
minute particles of iron, we ſhould have no no- 


tion of any power it had at all to operate on iron, 
did not its ſenſible motion difcover it; and I doubt 


not, but there are a thouſand changes, that bo- 
dies we daily handle, have a power to cauſe in 
one another, which we never ſuſpect, becauſe 
they never appear in ſenſible effects. 

$ 10. Powers therefore juſtly make a great part 
of our complex ideas of ſubſtances. He that will 
examine his complex idea of gold, will find ſeve- 


ral of its idcas, that make it up, to be only powets; 
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as the power of being melted, but of not ſpend- 
ing itſelf in the fire, of being ditiolved in agua 
regia, are ideas as neceſſary to make up our com- 
plex idea of gold, as its colour and weight: 
which, if duly conſidered, are alſo nothing but 
different powers. For to ſpeak truly, yellowneſs 
is not actually in gold; but is a power in gold to 
produce that idea in us by our eyes, when placed 


im a duc light: and the heat, which we cannot 
leave out of our ideas of the ſun, is no more really 


in the ſun, than the white colour it introduces in- 
to wax. 'Thete are both equally powers in the 
ſun, operating, by the motion and figure of its in- 
ſenſible parts, fo on a man, as to make him have 
the idea of heat; and ſo on wax, as to make it 


capable to produce in a man the idea of white. 


9 11. Had we ſenſes acute enough to diſcern ; 
the minute particles of bodies, and the real con- 
{titution on which their ſenſible qualities depend, 
I doubt not but they would produce quite differ- 
ent ideas in us; and that which is now the yel- 


low colour of gold, would then diſappear, and 
inſtead of it, we ſhould ſee an admirable texture of 
parts of a certain ſize and figure. This micro- 
tcopes plainly diſcover to us: for what to our 


naked eyes produces a certain colour, is, by thus 


augmenting the acuteneſs of our ſenſes, diſcover- 


ed to be quite a different thing; and the thus al- 


tering, as it were, the proportion of the bulk of 


the minute parts of a coloured object to our uſual 
fight, produces different ideas from what it did 


| before. Thus ſand, or pounded glaſs, which is 
_ Opaque, and white to the naked eye, is pellucid 


in a microſcope; and a hair ſeen this way, loſes its 
former colour, and is in a great meaſure pellucid, 


with a mixture of ſome bright ſparkling colours, 
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ſuch as appear from the refraction of diamonds, 
and other pellucid bodies. Blood to the naked 


eye, appears all red ; but by a good microſcope, 
wherein its leſſer parts appear, ſhews only ſome 


| few globules of red, ſwimming in a pellucid li- 
quor; and how theſe red globules would appear, 
if glaſſes could be found that yet could m. agnify 


them 1000, or 10,000 times more, 1s uncertain. 

$ 12. 'The infinite wife Contriver of us, and 
all things about us, hath fitted our ſenſes, facul- 
ties, and organs, to the conveniencies of life, and 
the bufineſs we have to do here. We are able, 


by our ſenſes, to know and diſtinguiſh things; 


and to examine them ſo far, as to apply them to 


our uſes, and ſeveral ways to accommodate the 
exigencies of this life. We have inſight enough 


into taeir admirable contrivances, and wonderful 
effects, to admire and magnify the wiſdom, power, 
and goodneſs of their Author. Such a knowledge 


as this, which is ſuited to our preſent condition, 


we want not faculties to attain. But it appears 


not, that Gov intended we ſhould have a perfect, 


clear, and adequate knowledge of them : that per- 


haps is not in the comprehenſion of any finite be- 
ing. We are furniſhed with faculties, dull and 


weak as they are, to diſcover enough in the crea- 
tures, to lead us to the knowledge of the Cre- 


ator, and the knowledge of our dutv; and we 
are fitted well enough with abilities to provide 
for the conveniencies of living: theſe are our 


buſineſs in this world. But were our ſenſes 
altered, and made much quicker and acuter, the 
appearance and outward ſcheme of things would 
have quite another face to us; and I am apt to 
think, would be inconſiſtent with our being, or 
at leaſt well-veing, 1 in chis part of the univerſe, 
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which we inhabit. He that conſiders how little 
our conſlitution is able to bear a remove into parts 


of this air, not much higher than that we common- 


ly breathe in, will have Teaſon to be ſatisſied, that, 
in this globe of earth allotted for our e ee the 
all-wiſe Architect has ſuited our organs, and the 
bodies that are to affect them, one to another. 
If our ſenſe of hearing were but 1000 times quicker 
than it is, how would a perpetual noiſe diſtract 
us! And we ſhould, in the quieteſt retirement, 
be leſs able to ſleep or meditate, than in the middle 
of a ſca-fight. Nay, if that moſt inſtructive of 


our ſenſes, ſeeing, were in any man 1009, or 


10,000 times more acute than it is now by the 
delt microſcope, things, ſeveral millions of times 


leſs than the ſmalleſt object of his fight now, 
would then be viſible to his naked eyes, and fo 
he would come nearer the diſcovery of the texture 


and motion of the minute parts of corporeal things; 


and in many of them, probably, get ideas of their 


internal conſtitutions: but then he would be 
in a quite different world from other people: no- 
thing would appear the ſame to him and others: 
the viſible ideas of every thing would be different. 
So that I doubt, whether he, "and the reſt of men, 
could diſcourſe concerning the objects of ſight, or 
have any communication about colours, their ap- 
pearances being ſo wholly different. And per- 
haps ſuch a quickneſs and tenderneſs of light could 
not endure bright ſun- ſhine, or fo much as open 


: day- light; nor take in but a very ſmall part of any 


object at once, and that too only at a very near 
diſtance. And if by the help of ſuch microſcopi- 


cal eyes, if I may fo call them, a man could pene- 


trate farther than ordinary into the ſecret compo- 
ion and radical texture of bodies, he would 
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not make any great advantage by the change, if 
ſuch an acute ſight would not ſerve to conduct 
him to the market and exchange; if he could not 
ſee things he was to avoid at a convenient diſtance, 


nor diſtinguiſh things he had to do with, by thoſe 


ſenſible qualities others do. He that was ſharp- 
ſighted enough to ſee the configuration of the 


minute particles of the ſpring of a clock, and ob- 
| ſerve upon what peculiar ſtructure and impulſe its 
elaſtic motion depends, would no doubt diſcover 


ſomething very admirable: but if eyes ſo framed, 


could not view at once the hand, and the charac- 
ters of the hour-plate, and thereby at a diſtance 


ſee what a clock it was, their owner could not be 


much benefited by that acuteneſs; which, whilſt 


it diſcovered the ſecret contrivance of the parts 


of the machine, made him loſe its uſe. 


'$ 13. And here give me leave to propoſe an 
extravagant conjecture of mine, viz. that fince 
we have ſome reaſon (if there be any credit to be 


giren to the report of things, that our philoſophy 


cannot account for) to imagine, that ſpirits can 


_ aſſume to themſelves bodies of different bulk, 


ſigure, and conformation of parts; whether one 
great advantage ſome of them have over us, may 
not lie in this, that they can ſo frame and ſhape 


to themſelves organs of ſenſation or perception, as 
to ſuit them to their preſent deſign, and the cir- 
cumſtances of the object they would conſider ? 


For how much would that man exceed all others 
in knowledge, who had but the —__ ſo to alter 


the ſtructure of his eyes, that one ſenſe, as to 
make it capable of all the ſeveral degrees of viſion, 


which the aſſiſtance of glaſſes, caſually at firſt 


lit on, has taught us to conceive ? What won. | 


ders would he diſcover, who could fo fit his eyes 
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to all ſorts of objects, as to ſee, when he pleaſcd, 


the figure and motion of the minute particles in 


the blood, and other juices of animals, as diſtinct- 
ly as he does, at other times, the ſhape and mo- 
tion of the animals themſelves? But to us, in our 

reſent ſtate, unalterable organs, ſo contrived as 


to diſcover the figure and motion of the minute 


parts of bodies, whereon depend thoſe ſenſible 
qualities we now obſerve in them, would, per- 


haps, be of no advantage. Gop has, no doubt, 
made them ſo, as is beſt for us in our preſent con- 


dition. He hath fitted us for the neighbourhood 
of the bodies that ſurround us, and we have to 
do with: and though we cannot, by the faculties 


we have, attain to a perfect knowledge of things, 


yet they will ſerve us well enough for thoſe ends 


_ abovementioned, which are our great concernment. 


I beg my reader's pardon, for laying before him fo 


wild a fancy, concerning the ways of perception 
in beings above us: but how extravagant ſoever 


it be, I doubt whether we can imagine any thing 


about the knowledge of angels, but after this man- 


ner, ſome way or other, in proportion to what we 


find and obſer-2 in ourſelves. And though we 


cannot but allow, that the infinite power and wiſ- 
dom of Go p may frame creatures with a thouſand 
other faculties, and ways of perceiving things 
without them, than what we have; yet our 


thoughts can go no farther than our own: ſo im- 


poſſible it is for us to enlarge our very gueſſes be- 
yond the ideas received from our own ſenſation 
and reflection. The ſuppoſition, at leaſt, that 
angels do fometimes aſſume bodies, needs not 
itartle us, ſince ſome of the moſt antient, and 


moſt learned fathers of the church, ſeemed to 
believe that they had bodies; and this is certain, 
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that their ſtate and way of exiſtence is unknown 
to us. ; 

C 14. But to return to the matter in hand; 
the ideas we have of ſubſtances, and the bs 
we come by them; I ſay, our ſpecific ideas of ſub- 
{tances are nothing elſe but a collection of a cer- 
tain number of ſimple ideas, conſidered as united 
in one thing. "Theſe ideas of ſubſtances, though 
they are commonly called ſimple apprehenſions, 
and the names of them ſimple terms; yet in effect 
are complex and compounded. Thus the idea 
which an Engliſhman ſignifies by the name favar, 
is white colour, long neck, red beak, black legs, 
and whole feet, and all theſe of a certain ſize, 
with a power of ſwimming in the water, and ma- 
king a certain kind of noiſe, and perhaps, to a man 
who has long obſerved thoſe kind of birds, ſome 
other properties, which all terminate in ſenſible 
ſimple ideas, all united in one common ſubject. 
Fr. Beſides the complex ideas we have of 
material ſenſible ſubſtances, of which I have laſt 
ſpoken, by the ſimple ideas we have taken from 
thoſe operations of our own minds, which we ex- 
periment daily in ourſelves, as thinking, under- 
itanding, willing, knowing, and power of begin- 
ning motion, Oc. co-exiſting in ſome ſubſtance, 
we are able to frame the complex idea of an imma- 
terial ſpirit. And thus, by putting together the i- 
deas of thinking, perceiving, liberty, and power of 
moving themſelves and other things, we have as 
clear a perception and notion of immaterial ſub- 
ſtances, as we have of material. For putting to- 
gether the 1deas of thinking and willing, or the 
power of moving or quieting corporeal motion, 
joined to ſubſtance, of which we have no diſtinct 
idea, we have the idca of an immaterial ſpirit; and 
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by putting together the ideas of coherent ſolid parts, 


and a power of being moved, joined with ſubſtance, 
of which likewiſe we have no poſitive idea, we 
have the idea of matter. 'The one is as clear and 


diſtin an idea as the other: the idea of think- 
ing, and moving a body, being as clear and di- 
{tint ideas, as the ideas of extenſion, ſolidity, 


and being moved. For our idea of ſubſtance is 


equally obſcure, or none at all in both; it is but 


A 3 I know not what, to ſupport thoſe 


ideas we call accidents. It is for want of retlcc- 


tion, that we are apt to think that our ſenſes ſhew 
us nothing but material things. Every act of ſen- 


ſation, when duly conſidered, gives us an equal | 
view of both parts of nature, the corporeal and 


ſpiritual. For whilit I know, by ſeeing or hear- 


ing, Ec. that there is ſome corporeal being with- 
out me, the object of that ſenſation, I do more 
certainly know, that there is ſome ſpiritual being 


within me, that ſees and hears. This I muſt be 


convinced cannot be the action of bare inſenſible 
matter; nor ever could be without an immaterial 


thinking being. 
j 16. By the complex idea of cmd; figu- 
red, coloured, and all other ſenſible qualities, which 


1s all that we know of 1t, we are as far from the 


idea of the ſubſtance of body, as if we knew no- 


thing at all: nor after all the acquaintance and fa- 


miliarity, which we imagine we have with matter, 


and the many qualities men aſſure themſelves they 


perceive and know in bodies, will it, perhaps, up- 


on examination be found, that they have any more, 
or clearer, primary eas belonging to body, than 


they have belonging to immaterial fpirit. 
\ 17. The primary ideas we have peculiar to 


body, as contr tra-diſtinguiſhed to ſpirit, are the co- 
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heſion of ſolid, and conſequently ſeparable parts, 
anc! a power of communicating motion by impulſe. 
Theſe, I think, are the original ideas proper and 
peculiar to body; for figure is but the conſequence 
of finite extenſion. 

6 18. The ideas we have belonging, and pecu- 
liar to ſpirit, are thinking and will, or a power of 
putting body into motion by thought, and, which 
15 conſequent to it, liberty. For as body cannot 
but communicate its motion by impulſe to ano- 
ther body, which it meets with at reſt; ſo the 
mind can put bodies into motion, or fordege to 
do fo, as it pleaſes. The ideas of exiſtence, du- 
ration, and mobility, are common to them both. 

6 19. There is no reaſon why it ſhould be 
thought ſtrange, that I make mobility belong to 
ſpirit : for having no other idea cf motion, but 

change of diſtance, with other beings, that are 

conſidered as at reſt; and finding g5 that ſpirits, as 
well as bodies, cannot operate but where they are, 
and that ſpirits do operate at ſeveral times in ſeve- 
ral places, I cannot but attribute change of place 
to all finite ſpirits; (lor of the infinite Spirit I 
ſpeak not here). For my ſoul being a real being, 
as well as my body, 13 certainly as capable of 
changing diſtance with any other body or being, 
as body itſelf; and fo is capable of motion. And 
if a mathematician can conſider a certain diſtance, 
or a change of that diſtance between two points, 
one may certainly conceive a diſtance, and a change 
of diſtance, between two ſpirits; and fo conceive 
their motion, their approach or removal, one from 
another. 

20. Every 6 one finds in himſelf, that his ſoul | 
can think, will, and operate on hes body, in the 
place where that 1 iz but cannot operate on a bo- 
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| dy, or in a place an hundred miles diſtant from 


it. No-body can imagine, that his ſoul can think, 


or move a body at Oxford, whilſt he is at Lon- 
don; and cannot but king, that being united to 


his body, it conſtantly changes place all the whole 


journey between Oxford and London, as the 


coach or horſe does that carries him; and, I think, 


may be ſaid to be truly all that while in motion; 


or, if that will not be allowed to afford us a clear 
idea enough of its motion, its being ſeparated 
from the body in death, I think, will : for, to 
conſider it as going out of the body, or leaving it, 
and yet to have no idea of its motion, feems to 
me impoſſible. 

$ 21. If it be ſaid by any one, that it cannot 
change place, becauſe it hath none, for ſpirits are 


not in loco, but 5: ; I ſuppoſe that way of talk- 


ing will not now be of much weight to many, in 


an age that is not much diſpoſed to admire, or 


ſuffer themſelves to be deceived by ſuch unintel- 


ligible ways of ſpeaking. But if any one thinks 
there is any ſenſe in that diſtinction, and that it 


is applicable to our prefent purpoſe, I defire him 
to put it into intelligible Engliſh; and then from 


thence draw a reaſon to thew, that immaterial ſpi- | 
rits are not capable of motion. Indeed, motion 


cannot be attributed to Go D, not becauſe he is an 
immaterial, but becauſe he is an infinite ſpirit. 


9 22. Let us compare then our complex idea of 


an immaterial fpirit, with our complex idea of 


body, and fee whether there be any more obſcu- 
rity in one, than in the other, and in which moſt. 


Our idea of body, as I think, is an extended ſolid 


ſubſtance, capable of communicating motion by 


Impulſe : and our idea ot foul, as an immate- 


tial ſpirit, is of a ſubſtance that thinks, and has 
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2 power of exciting motion in body, by willing 


or thought. Theſe, 1 think, are our complex 
ideas of ſoul and body, as contra-diſtinguithed ; 
and now let us examine which has moit obſcu⸗ 
rity in it, and diſſiculty to be apprehended. I 
know, that people, whoſe thoughts are immerſed 
in matter, and have ſo ſubjected their minds to their 
ſenſes, that they ſeldom reflect on any thing be- 
ond them, are apt to ſay, they cannot compre- 
hend a thinking thing, which, perhaps, is true: 


but I athrm, when they conſider it well, they can 
no more comprehend an extended ching. 


$ 23. If any one ſay, he knows not what it is 
thinks in him; he means, he knows not what the 


ſubſtance is of that thinking thing: no more, ſay 


I, knows he what the ſubſtance is of that ſolid 
thing. Farther, if he ſays, he knows not how 


he thinks; I antwer, neither knows he how he is 


extended; how the lolid parts of body are united, 
or cohere together to make extenſion. For though 
the preſſure of the particles of air may account tor 
the coheſion of ſeveral parts of matter, that are 
grofſer than the particles of air, and have pores 


leſs than the corpuſcles of air; yet the weight, or 
preſſure of the air, will not explain, nor can be a 


cauſe of the coherence of the particles of air them- 
ſelves. And if the prefiner of the æther, or any 
ſubtiler matter than the air, may unite and hold 
faſt together the parts of a particle of air, as well 


as other bodies; yet it cannot make bonds for it- 


ſelf, and hold together the parts that make up e- 
very the leaſt corpuſcle of that materia /ubtilis. 
So that that hypotheſis, how in; geniouüy ſoever 
explained, by ewig, that the parts of ſenſible 
bodies are held together by the preſſure of other 


external inſenſible bodies, reaches not the parts of 
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g the ether itſelf; and by how much the more evi- 
x gent it proves, that the parts of other bodies are 

held together by the external preſſure of the æ- 


= ther, and can have no other conceivable cauſe of 
[ their coheſion and union, by fo much the more it 
d eaves us in the dark concerning the coheſion of 
r the parts of the corpuſcles of the =ther itſelf; 
» | which we can neither conceive without parts, they 
= bdeing bodies, and diviſible z nor yet how their 
i parts cohere, they wanting that caufe of cohe- 
n fion, which is given of the coheſion of the parts 
| of all other bodies. | | | | 

s 65 24. But in truth, the preſſure of any ambi- 
e ent fluid, how great ſoever, can be no intelligible 
Y cauſe of the coheſion of the ſolid parts of matter. 
d Poor though ſuch a preſſure may hinder the avul- 
ſion of two poliſhed ſuperficies one from another, 
8s - in a line perpendicular to them, as in the experi- 
„ ment of two poliſhed marbles; yet it can never 
hin the leaſt hinder the ſeparation by motion, 
r 1n a line parallel to thoſe ſurfaces : becauſe the 
e ambient fluid having a full liberty to ſucceed in 
s | each point of ſpace, deſerted by a lateral motion, 
r | refiſts ſuch a motion of bodies ſo joined, no more 
a | than it would reſiſt the motion of that body, were 
* it on all ſides environed by that fluid, and touch- 
x1 ed no other body; and therefore, if there were 
d no other cauſe of coheſion, all parts of bodies muſt 
1 be eaſily ſeparable by ſuch a ateral fliding motion. 
= Por if the preſſure of the æther be the adequate 
- _ cauſe of coheſion, where-ever that cauſe operates 


. not, there can be no coheſion. And ſince it can- 
not operate againſt ſuch a lateral ſeparation, as has 
been thewn, therefore in every imaginary plain, 
interſecting any maſs of matter, there could be no 
more coheſion, than of two polithed ſurfaces, 
Vor. Il. F 
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which will always, notwithſtanding any imagi- f 


nable preſſure of a fluid, eaſily ſlide one from an- 


other. So that perhaps, how clear an idea ſoever 


ve think we have of the extenſion of body, which 


is nothing but the coheſion of ſolid parts, he that 
thall well conſider it in his mind, may have rea- 
ſon to conclude, that it is as eaſy for him to have a 


clear idea how the ſoul thinks, as how body is 


5 


extended. For ſince body is no farther, nor o- | 


therwiſe extended, than by the union and coheſion ; 
of its ſolid parts, we ſhall very ill comprehend the 


extenſion of body, without underſtanding wherein 


conſiſts the union and coheſion of its parts; which 


ſeems to me as incomprehenſible as the manner 
of thinking, and how it is performed. 

$ 25. TI allow it is uſual for moſt people to won- 
der, how any one ſhould find a dithculty in what 
they think they every day obſerve. Do we not 
ſee, will they be ready to ſay, the parts of bodies 


{tick firmly together? Is there any thing more 
common? And what doubt can there be made 
of it? And the like I ſay concerning thinking 


and voluntary motion: Do we not every moment 


experiment it in ourſelves; and therefore can it be 
doubted ? The matter of fact is clear, I confeſs; 
but when we would a little nearer look into it, 


and conſider how it is done, there, I think, we 
are at a loſs, both in the one and the other : and 


caan as little underſtand how the parts of body 


cohere, as how we ourſelves perceive or move. 
I would have any one intelligibly explain to me, 
how the parts of gold, or braſs, (that but now in 
fuſion were as looſe from one another, as the par- 


ticles of water, or the ſands of an hour-glaſs), | 


come in a few moments to be ſo united, and adhere 
fo ſtrongly one to another, that the utmolt force of 
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mens arms cannot ſeparate them: a conſidering 
man will, I ſuppoſe, be here at a loſs, to fatisfy 
his own, or another man's underſtanding. 

5 26. The little bodies that compoſe that fluid 
we call water, are ſo extremely ſmall, that I have 
never heard of any one, who, by a microſcope, 


(and yet I have heard of ſome that have magnified 


to 10,000, nay, to much above 100,000 times), 
- pretended to perceive their diſtinct bulk, figure, or 
motion: and the particles of water are alſo fo per- 
fectly looſe one from another, that the leaſt force 
| ſenſibly ſeparates them. Nay, if we conſider their 
perpetual motion, we mult allow them to have 
no coheſion one with another; and yet let but a 
ſharp cold come, and they unite, they confolidate; 
theſe little atoms cohere, and are not, without 
great force, ſeparable. He that could find the 
bonds that tie theſe heaps of looſe little bodies to- 
_ gether ſo firmly; he that could make known the 
cement that makes them ſtick ſo faſt one to ano—- 
ther, would diſcover a great, and yet unknown 
ſecret : and yet when that was done, would he be 
far enough from making the extenſion of body 
(which is the coheſion of its ſolid parts) intelli- 
gible, till he could ſhew wherein conſiſted the 
union, or conſolidation of the parts of thoſe bonds, 
or of that cement, or of the leaſt particle of mat- 
ter that exiſts. Whereby it appears, that this 
primary and ſuppoſed obvious quality of body, 
will be found, when examined, to be as incompre- 
henſible as any thing belonging to our minds, 
aad a ſolid extended ſubſtance as hard to be con- 
ceived as a thinking immaterial one, whatever 
difficulties ſome would raiſe againſt it. e 
9 27. For to extend our thoughts a little far- 
ther, that preflure which is brought to explain the 
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coheſion of bodies, is as unintelligible as the 
_ coheſion itſelf. For if matter be confidered, as 
no doubt it is, finite, let any one ſend his con- 
templation to the extremities of the univerſe, and 

there ſee what conceivable hoops, what bond he 
can imagine to hold this maſs of matter in fo cloſe 
a. preſſure together, from whence ſteel has its 
firmneſs, and the parts of a diamond their hard- 
neſs and indiſſolubility. If matter be finite, it muſt 
have its extremes; and there muit be ſomething 
to hinder it from ſcattering aſunder. If, to avoid 
this difhculty, any one will throw Reif into the 


ſuppoſition and abyſs of infinite matter, let him 


conſider what light he thereby brings to the co- 
heſion of body; ; and whether he be ever the near- 
er making it intelligible, by reſolving it into a ſup- 
poſition, the moſt abſurd and moſt incomprehen- 
ſible of all other: ſo far is our extenſion of bod 
(which is nothing but the coheſion of folid parts) 
from being clearer or more diſtinct, when we 
would inquire into the nature, cauſe, or manner 
of it, than the idea of thinking. 

$ 28. Another idea we have of body, is the 
power of communication of motion by impulſe ; 3 
and of our ſouls, the power of exciting mo— 
tion by thought. Theſe ideas, the one of body, 
the other of our minds, every day's experience 
clearly furniſhes us with: but if here again we in- 
quire how thus is done, we are equally in the 
dark. For in the communication of motion by 
impulſe, wherein as much motion is loſt to one 
body, as is got to the other, which is the ordi- 
narielt caſe, we can have no other conception, but 
of the palüng of motion out of one body into an- 
other ; whicl h, I think, is as obſcure and mcon- 
ccivable, as how our minds move or ſtop our bo- 
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dies by thought; which we every moment find 
they do. The increaſe of motion by impulic, 
which is obſerved or believed ſometimes to hap- 

pen, is yet harder to be underſtood. We have, 
by daily experience, clear evidence of motion pro- 
duced both by impulſe and by thought : but the 
manner how hardly comes within our comprehen- 


ſion; we are equally at a loſs in both. So that 5 


however we conſider motion, and its communica- 


tion either from body or ſpirit, the idea which be- 


longs to ſpirit, is at leaſt as clear as that which 
belongs to body. And if we conſider the active 
power of moving, or, as I may call it, motimity, it 
1s much clearer in fpirit than body, fince two 
bodies, placed by one another at reſt, will never 


afford us the idea of a power in the one to move 


the other, but by a borrowed motion: whereas 


the mind every day affords us ideas of an active 
power of moving of bodies; and therefore it is 


worth our conſideration, whether active power be 
not the proper attribute of ſpirits, and paſſive 
power of matter. Hence may be conjectured, 
that created ſpirits are not totally feparate from 


matter, becauſe they are both active and paſſive. 


Pure ſpirit, via. Go p, is only active; pure mat- 
ter is only paſſive; thoſe beings that are both ac- 
tive and paſſive, we may judge to partake of both. 
But be that as it will, I think we have as many, 
and as clear ideas belonging to ſpirit, as we have 
belonging to body, the ſubſtance of each being 
equally unknown to us; and the idea of thinking 
in ſpirit, as clear as of extenſion in body; and the 


communication of motion by thought, which we 


attribute to ſpirit, is as evident as that by impulſe, 
which we aſcribe to body. Conſtant experience 


makes us ſenſible of both of theſe, though our nar- 
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row underſtandings can comprehend neither. For 
when the mind would look beyond thoſe original 
ideas we have from ſenſation or reflection, and 
penetrate into their cauſes and manner of produc- 
tion, we find ſtill it diſcovers nothing but its own 
tort-fightedneſs. 

6 29. To conclude; ſenſation convinces us, that 
there are folid extended ſubſtances; and reflec- 


tion, that there are thinking ones: experience aſ- 


ſures us of the exiitence of ſuch beings; and that 
the one hath a power to move body "by impulſe, 

the other by thought; this we cannot doubt of. 
Experience, I fay, every moment furnithes us 
with the clear ideas both of the one and the other. 
But beyond theſe ideas, as received from their 
proper ſources, our faculties will not reach. If 
we would inquire farther into their nature, cauſes, 
and manner, we perceive not the nature of ex- 
tenſion clearer than we do of thinking. If we 
would explain them any farther, one is as eaſy as 


the other; and there is no more difficulty to con- 


ceive how a ſubſtance we know not, ſhould by 
thought ſet body into motion, than how a ſub- 
ſtance we know not, ſhould by impulſe ſet body 
into motion. So that we are no more able to dif 
cover wherein the ideas belonging to body confiſt, 
than thoſe belonging to ſpirit. From whence it 
ſcems probable to me, that the ſimple ideas we re- 
ceive from ſenſation and reflection, are the boun- 
daries of our thoughts ; beyoad which the mind, 
whatever efforts it would make, is not able to ad- 
vance one jot; nor can it make any diſcoveries, 
when it would pry into the nature and hidden 
caufes of thoſe ideas. 

\ 30. So that, in ſhort, the idea we have by 
_ Jpirit, compared with the idea we have of body, 
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ſtands thus: the ſubſtance of ſpirit is unknown 
to us; and fo is the ſubſtance of body equally un- 
known to us: two primary qualities or properties 
of body, viz. ſolid coherent parts, and impulſe, 


we have diſtinct clear ideas of: ſo likewite we 


know, and have diſtinct clear ideas of, two pri- 
mary qualities or properties of ſpirit, viz. think- 


ing, and a power of action; f. e. a power of be- 


ginning or ſtopping ſeveral thoughts or motions. 
We have alſo the ideas of ſeveral qualities inhe- 


rent in bodies, and have the clear diſtinct ideas 


of them; which qualities are but the various mo- 


difications of the extenſion of cohering ſolid 


parts, and their motion. We have likewiſe the 
ideas of the ſeveral modes of thinking, via. belie- 


ving, doubting, intending, fearing, hoping; all 


which are but the ſeveral modes of thinking. 


We have alſo the ideas of willing, and moving 
the body conſequent to it, and with the body it- 


ſelf too; for, as has been ſhewn, ſpirit is ca- 
pable of motion. - | | 
$ 31. Laſtly, If this notion of immaterial ſpirit 


may have perhaps ſome difficulties in it, not eaſy 


to be explained, we have therefore no more rea- 
ſon to deny, or doubt the exiſtence of ſuch ſpi- 
rits, than we have to deny, or doubt the exiſtence 
of body; becauſe the notion of body is cumbered 
with ſome difficulties very hard, and perhaps 
impoſlible to be explained or underſtood by us. 
For I would fain have inſtanced any thing in our 


notion of ſpirit more perplexed, or nearer a con- 
tradiction, than the very notion of body includes 


in it; the diviſibility in infinitum of any finite 


_ extenſion, involving us, whether we. grant or de- 
ny it, in conſequences impoſſible to be explicated, 
or made in our apprehenſions conſiſtent; con- 
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ſequences that carry greater difficulty, and more 
apparent abſurdity, than any thing can follow from 
the notion of an immaterial knowing ſubſtance. 
6 32. Which we are not all to wonder at, 

ſince we having but ſome few ſuperficial ideas of 
things, diſcovered to us only by the ſenſes from 
without, or by the mind, reflecting on what it ex- 
periments in itſelf within, have no knowledge be- 
' yond that, much leſs of the internal conſtitution, 
and true nature of things, being deſtitute of facul- 
ties to attain it. And therefore experimenting 
and diſcovering in ourſelves knowledge, and the 

power of voluntary motion, as certainly as we ex- 
periment, or diſcover in things without us, the 


coheſion and ſeparation of ſolid parts, which is the 


extenſion and motion of bodies; we have as much 
reaſon to be ſatisfied with our notion of immate- 

rial ſpirit, as with our notion of body; and the 
exiſtence of the one as well as the other. For it 
being no more a contradiction, that thinking 
ſhould exiſt ſeparate and independent from ſolidi- 
ty, than it is a contradiction, that ſolidity ſhould 
exiſt ſeparate and independent from thinking, 
they being both but fimple ideas, independent one 
from another; and having as clear and diftin_ 
ideas in us of thinking as of ſolidity, I know not 
why we may not as well allow a thinking thing 
without ſolidity, i. e. immaterial, to exiſt, as a 
ſolid thing without thinking, i. e. matter, to 
exiſt; eſpecially ſince it is no harder to conceive 

bow. thinking ſhould exiſt without matter, than 


bow matter ſhould think. For whenſoever we 


would proceed beyond theſe ſimple ideas we have 
from ſenſation and reflection, and dive farther. 
into the nature of things, we fall prefently into 
darkneſs and obſcurity, perplexedneſs and difh- 
culties; and can diſcover nothing farther but our 
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own blindneſs and ignorance. But whichever oj 
theſe complex ideas be cleareſt, that of body or 
immaterial ſpirit, this is evident, that the imple 


ideas that make them up, are no other than what 
we have received from ſenſation or reflection; and 


ſo is it of all our other ideas of ſubſtances, even 


of Gop himſelf. 

9 33. For if we examine the idea we have of 
the incomprehenſible ſupreme Being, we tha!! 

find that we come by it the fame way; and that 
the complex ideas we have both of Gop, and ſe— 


parate ſpirits, are made up of the 6mple ideas we 


receive from reflection: v. g. having from wha 
we experiment in ourſelves, got the ideas of exiſt- 


ence and duration; of knowledge and power; of 


_ pleaſure and happineſs; and of ſeveral other qua- 
lities and powers, which it is better to have than 
to be without: when we would frame an idea the 
molt ſuitable we ean to the ſupreme Being, we 
enlarge every one of theſe with our idea of infi- 


nity; and fo putting them together, make our 


complex idea of Gop. For that the mind has 


ſuch a power of enlarging ſome of its ideas, re- 
ceived from ſenſation and reflection, has been al- 


ready thewn. 
6 34. If I find that 1 VEEB ſome "i things, 


and ſome of them, or all perhaps, imperfectly, 


can frame an idea of knowing twice as many; 
which I can double again, as often as I can add to 


number ; and thus enlarge my idea of knowledge, 
by extending its comprehenſion to all things exiſt= 


ing or pollible : the fame alſo I can do of know- 


ing them more perfectly; i. e. all their qualities, 


powers, cauſes, conſequences, and relations, Wc. 


till all be perfectly known that is in them, or can 


wy way relate to them; and thus frame the idea 
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of infinite or boundleſs knowledge: the ſame may 
alſo be done of power, till we come to that we 
call infinite; and alſo of the duration of exiſt- 
ence, without beginning or end; and ſo frame 
the idea of an eternal being. The degrees or ex- 
tent, wherein we aſcribe exiſtence, power, wif- 
dom, and all other perfections, (which we can 
have any ideas of), to that ſovereign Being, which 
we call Gop, being all boundleſs and infinite, we 
frame the beſt idea of him our minds are capable 
of: all which is done, I ſay, by enlarging thoſe 
fimple ideas we have taken from the operations 
of our own minds by reflection; or by our ſenſes, 
from exterior things, to that vaitneſs to which in- 
finity can extend them. „ | 
$ 35. For it is infinity, which joined to our 
ideas of exiſtence, power, knowledge, c. makes 
that complex idea, whereby we repreſent to our- 
ſelves, the beſt we can, the ſupreme Being. For 
though in his own effence (which certainly we do 
not know, not knowing the real efſence of a peb- 
ble or a fly, or of our own ſelves) Gop be ſimple 
and uncompounded; yet, I think, I may ſay we 
have no other idea of him, but a complex one of 
exiſtence, knowledge, power, happineſs, Sc. in- 
finite and eternal: which are all diſtinct ideas, 
and ſome of them being relative, are again com- 
pounded of others; all which being, as has been 
ihewn, originally got from fenfation and reflec- 
tion, go to make up the idea or notion we have 
of Gop. 8 8 3 
$ 36. This farther is to be obſerved, that there 
is no idea we attribute to Gon, bating infinity, 
which is not alſo a part of our complex idea of o- 
ther ſpirits. Becauſe, being capable of no other 
ſimple ideas belonging to any thing but body, 
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but thoſe which by reflection we receive from the 
operation of our own minds, we can attribute to 
ſpirits no other but what we receive from thence : 
and all the difference we can put between them in 
our contemplation of ſpirits, is only in the ſeveral 
extents and degrees of their knowledge, power, 


duration, happineſs, Sc. Far that in our ideas, 


as well of ſpirits as of other things, we are re- 
ſtrained to thoſe we receive from ſenſation and re- 


flection, is evident from hence, that in our ideas 


of ſpirits, how much ſoever advanced in perfec- 
tion beyond thoſe of bodies, even to that of infi- 
nite, we cannot yet have any idea of the manner 
wherein they diſcover their thoughts one to ano- 
ther: though we mult neceflarily conclude, that 


ſeparate ſpirits, which are beings that have per- 


fecter knowledge and greater happinets than we, 


muſt needs have alſo a perfecter way of commu- 


nicating their thoughts than we have, who are 


fain to make uſe of corporeal figns, and particu- 
lar ſounds, which are therefore of moit general 


uſe, as being the beit and quickeſt we are capable 
of. But of immediate communication, having 
no experiment in ourtelves, and conicqueatly no 
notion of it at all, we have no idea how ſpirits, 


which uſe not words, can with quickneſs, or 
much leſs how ſpirits, that have no bodies, can 


be maſters of their own thoughts, and commu— 


nicate or conceal them at pleafure, though we 


cannot but neceſſarily ſuppoſe they have fuch A 
power. 


5 37. Ard thus we have ſeen, what kind of 


ideas we have of ſubſtances of all kinds, wherein 
they conſiſt, and how we come by them. From 


whence, I think, it is very evident, 
1/7, That ail our ideas of the ſeveral ſorts of 
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| ſubſtances are nothing but collections of ſimple 


ideas, with a ſuppoſition of ſomething to which 
they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt; though 
of this ſuppoſed ſomething we have no clear di- 
ſtinct idea at all. 


ahh, That all the ſimple ideas that, thus uni- 
ted in one common ſubſlratum, make up our com- 
plex ideas of ſeveral forts of ſubſtances, are no o- 


ther but ſuch as we have received from ſenſation 
or reflection. So that, even in thoſe which we 


think we are moſt intimately acquainted with, and 


that come neareſt the comprehenſion of our moſt 


enlarged conceptions, we cannot go beyond thoſe 
ſimple ideas. And, even in thoſe which ſeem 


moſt remote from all we have to do with, and do 
_ infinitely ſurpaſs any thing we can perceive in 
ourſelves by reflection, or diſcover by tenſation in 


other things, we can attain to nothing but thoſe. 


{imple ideas, which we originally received from 

ſenſation or reflection, as is evident in the com- 

plex ideas we have of angels, and particularly of 
Gor himſelf. 

Zaly, That moſt of the ſimple ideas that make 
up our complex ideas of ſubſtances, when truly 


confidered, are only powers, however we are apt 


to take them for poſitive qualities; v. g. the 
_ greateſt part of the ideas that make our complex 
idea of geld, are yellowneſs, great weight, ducti- 
lity, fufbility, and ſolubility in aqua regia, &c. 


all united together in an unknown /ub/?ratum ; all 


which ideas are nothing elſe but ſo many relations 
to other ſubſtances, and are not really in the gold, 


conſidered barely in itſelf, though they depend on 
thoſe real and primary qualities of its internal con- 


ſtitution, whereby it has 2 ſitneis differently to 


operate, and be operated on by ſeveral other tub- 
ſtances. 


—— 
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C H A P. XXIV. 


Of coLLECTIVE IDEAS of Subſtances. 


\ 1. One idea. {\ 2. Dade by the poaver of com- 


poſing in the mind. \ 3. All art! wcial * are 


collective ideas. 


„PE Es1DEs theſe complex ideas of ſeveral 
fſingle ſubll ances, as of man, horſe, gold 
RI — 2 4 Oc. the mind hath alſo complex col- 
lective tdeas of ſubſtances; which I ſo call, be- 


cauſe ſuch ideas are made up of many particular 
ſubſtances conſidered together, as united into one 
idea, and which, ſo joined, are looked on as one; 


v. g. the idea of ſuch a collection of men as make 


an army, though confilting of a great number of 
diſtinct ſub{tances, is as much one idea as the idea 


of a man: and the great collective e idea of all bo- 


dies whatſoever, ſignified by the name , 18 as 


much one idea, as the idea of any the leaſt par- 


ticle of matter in it; it ſuihcing to the unity of 
any idea, that it be conſidered as one repreſenta- 


tion or picture, though made up ot never fo 
many particulars. 

$ 2. Theſe collective ideas of ſubſtances, the 
mind makes by its power of compolition, and 
uniting ſeveratly, either ſimple or complex ideas 
into one, as it does by the lame faculty make the 
complex ideas of particular ſubſtances, coriiiting 


of an aggregate of divers {imple ideas, united in 


one fubſtance: and as the mind, by putting to— 


gether the repeated ideas of unity, makes the col- 
lective mode, or 1 — idea of any number, as 
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a ſcore or a groſs, Sc.; fo by putting together 
ſeveral particular ſubſtances, it makes collective 
ideas of ſubſtances, as a troop, an army, a ſwarm, 
a City, a fleet; each of which, every one finds 
that he repreſents to his own mind by one idea, 
in one view; and ſo under that notion conſiders 
thofe ſeveral things as perfectly one, as one ſhip, 
or one atom. Nor is it harder to conceive, how 
an army of ten thouſand men ſhould make one 
idea, than how a man ſhould make one idea; 
it being as eaſy to the mind to unite into one 
the idea of a great number of men, and conſi- 
der it as one, as it is to unite into one particular, 
all the diſtinct ideas that make up the compoſition 
of a man, and conſider them all together as one. 

6 3- Amongſt ſuch kind of collective ideas, are 


to be counted moſt part of artificial things, at leaſt 


ſuch of them as are made up of diſtinct ſubſtances: 
and in truth, if we confider all theſe collective 
ideas aright, as army, conſtellation, univerſe, as 
they are united into to many ſingle ideas, they 
are but the artificial draughts of the mind, bring- 
ing things very remote, and independent on one 
another, into one view, the better to contem- 
plate and diſcourſe of them, united into one con- 
ception, and ſignified by one name. For there 
are no things ſo remote, nor ſo contrary, which 
the mind cannot, by this art of compoſition, 
bring into one idea, as is viſible in that ſignified 
by the name univerſe. 1 


4 
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CHAP. XXV. 
Of RELAT1ON. 


(1. Relation, what. { 2. Relations without cor- 
relative terms, nat eaſily perceived. {F 3. Some 
ſeemingly abſelute terms contain relations. & 4. 
Relation different from the things related. & 5. 
Change of relation may be «vithcut any change iu 
the ſuljectmt. { 6. Relation only betwixt two 


things. $ 7. All things capable of relation. 


4 8. The ideas of relations clearer often, than of 
te ſubjefts related. g 9. Relations all terminate 
in fimple ideas. \ 10. Terms leading the mind 


beyond the ſubject denominated, are relative. \ 11. 


Conclufwn. 


. > Es1DEs the ideas, whether ſimple ar 


54 complex, that the mind has of things, 
as they are in themſelves, there are others it gets 
from their compariſon one with another. The 
underſtanding, in the confideration of any thing, 
is not-confined to that preciſe object: it can car- 
ry any idea, as it were, beyond itſelf, or at leaſt 
look beyond it, to ſee bow it ſtands in conformi- 


vl to any other. When the mind fo conſiders one 
thing, tt does, as it were, bring it to, and 


ſet it by another, and carry its view from one to 


the other: this is, as the words import, REL A- 
TION and RESPECT ; and the denominations given 


to poſitive things, intimating that reſpect, and 
ſerving as marks to lead the thoughts beyond the 


ſubjeck itſelf denominated, to ſomething diſtinct 
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from it, are what we call re/atives ; and the thing 
ſo brought together, related. Thus, when the 
mind conſiders Caius, as ſuch a poſitive being, 
it takes nothing into that idea, but what really ex- 
iſts in Caius; v. g. when I conſider him as a man, 
I have nothing in my mind, but the complex idea 
of the ſpecies, man. So likewiſe, when I fa 
Caius is a white man, I have nothing but the bare 
conſideration of man, who hath that white co- 
lour. But when I give Caius the name huſband, 
T intimate ſome other perſon : and when I give 
him the name whzrer, I intimate ſome other thing. 
In both caſes my thought 1s led to ſomething be- 
yond Caius, and there are two things brought in- 
to conſideration. And fince any idea, whether 
ſimple or complex, may be the occalion why the 
mind thus brings two things together, and, as it 
were, takes a view cf them at once, thou 2h ſtill 
conſidered as diſtinct; therefore any of our ideas 
may be the foundation of relation. As in the a- 
bove- mentioned inſtance, the contract and cere- 
mony of marriage with Sempronia, is the occa- 
ſion of the denomination or relation of huſband, 
and the colour white, the occaſion why he is Caid 
whiter than free-ſtone. 

$ 2. Theſe, and the like relations, expreſſed 


by relative terms, that haveothers anſwering them, | 


with a reciprocal iatimation, as father and ſan, 
bigger and leſs, cauſe and efef, are very obvious 
to every one, and every body, at firſt fight, per- 
c2ives the relation. For father and ſon, hutband 
and wife, and ſuch other correlative terms, ſeem 
10 near] v to belong one to another, and, through 
cuſtom, do fo readily chime, and A a one a 
ether in peoples memories, that upon the naming 
of either of them, the thoughts are preſently car- 
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ad beyond the thing ſo named; and no-body o- 
yerlooks, or doubts of a relation, where it is ſo 

lainly intimated. , But where languages have 
| led to give . 8 names, there the relation 
is not always ſo eaſily taken notice of. Cancubi ne 


is, no doubt, a relative name, as well as wie: 


but in languages where this, and the like words, 


have not a correlative term, there people are not 
ſo apt to take them to be ſo, as wanting that evi- 
dent mark of relation which is between correla- 
tives, which ſeem to explain one another, and not 
to be able to exiſt, but together. Hence it is, 
that raany of thoſe names, which, _y conſider- 
ed, do include evident relations, have been called 
external denominations. But all names, that are 
more than empty ſounds, mult ſignify ſome idea, 
which is either in the thing to which the name is 
applied; and then it is poſitive, and is looked on as 
united to, and exiſting in the thing to which the 
denomination is given: or elſe it ariſes from the 
reſpect the mind finds in it, to ſomething diſtincck 
from it, with which it conſiders it; and then it 
includes a relation. 5 
6 3- Another ſort of relative terms there is 
which are not looked on to be either relative, or 
ſo much as external denominations ; which yet, 
under the form and appearance of ſignify ing ſome- 
thing abſolute in the ſubject, do conceal a tacit, 


E though leſs obſervable, relation: fuch are the 


ſeemingly poſitive terms of ad, great, imper- 
fe, &c. whereof I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
more at large in the following chapters. 
4. This farther may be obſerved, that the 
ideas of relation may be the ſame in men, who 
have far different ideas of the things that are re- 
| lated, or that ave —; v. g. thole who 


3 
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have far different ideas of a man, may yet agree in 
the notion of a father: which is a notion ſuperin- 
duced to the ſubſtance, or man, and refers only 
to an act of that thing called man; whereby he 
contributed to the generation of one of his own 
kind, let man be what it will. 

5 5. The nature, therefore, of relation conſiſts 
in the referring or comparing two things one to 
another; from which compariſon, one or both 
comes to be denominated. And if either of thoſe 
things be removed, or ceaſe to be, the relation 
ceaſes, and the denomination conſequent to it, 
though the other receive in itſelf no alteration at 
all. V. g. Caius, whom I conſider to-day as 
father, ceaſes to be ſo to-morrow, only by the 
death of his ſon, without any alteration made in 
himſelf. Nay, barely by the mind's changing the 
object to which it compares any thing, the ſame 
thing is capable of having contrary denomina- 
tions at the ſame time. F. g. Caius, compared 
to ſeveral perſons, may truly be ſaid to be older 
and younger, ſtronger and weaker c. 

6 6. Whatſoever doth or can exiſt, or be con- 
ſidered as one thing, is poſitive : and fo not only 
ſimple ideas and ſubſtances, but modes alſo, are 
poſitive beings, though the parts of which they 
conſiſt are very often relative one to another; 
but the whole together, conſidered as one thing, 
and producing in us the complex idea of one 
thing, which idea is in our minds, as one pic- 
ture, though an aggregate of divers parts, and 
under one name, it 1s a poſitive or abſolute thing, 
or idea. Thus a triangle, though the parts there- 
of, compared one to another, be relative, yet the 
idea of the whole is a poſitive abſolute idea. The 
_ Tame may be ſaid of a family, a tune, Or. for 
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there can be no relation but betwixt two things, 
conſidered as two things. There muſt always be 
in relation two ideas, or things, either in them- 
ſelves really ſeparat, or conſidered as diſtinct, and 
then a ground or occaſion for their compariſon. 


97. Concerning relation in general, theſe 


things may be conſidered: 
Fir/?, That there is no one e thing, whether ſim- 


ple idea, ſubſtance, mode, or relation, or name of 


either of them, which is not capable of almoſt an 
infinite number of conſiderations, in reference to 
other things; and therefore this makes no ſmall 
part of mens thoughts and words. V. g. one 
fingle man may at once be concerned in, and tu- 
ſtain all theſe following relations, and many more, 


iz. father, brother, ſon, grandfather, grandſon, 


father in-law, ſon-in-law, huſband, friend, enemy, 
ſubject, general, judge, patron, client, profeſ- 


ſor, European, Englithman, iflander, ſervant, ma- 


ſer, poſſeſſor, captain, ſuperior, inferior, bigger, 
leſs, older, younger, contemporary, like, unlike, 
c. to an almoſt infinite number: he being ca- 


pable of as many relations, as there can be occa- 


fions of comparing him to other things, in any 
manner of agreement, diſagreement, or reſpect 
whatſoever : for, as I ſaid, relation is a way of 
comparing, or, conſidering two things together; 
and giving one, or both of them, ſome appella- 
tion from that compariſon, and ſometimes giving 
even the relation itſelf a name. 

98. Secondly, This farther may be conſidered 
concerning relation, that though it be not con- 
tained in the real exiſtence of things, but ſome- 
thing extraneous and ſuperinduced; yet the ide- 
as which relative words ſtand for, are often clear- 
er, and-more diſtinct, than of thoſe ſubſtances to 
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whach they do belong. The notion we have of 
a father, or brother, is a great deal cherer, and 
more diftin& than that we have of a man: ur, if 


you will, paternity is a thing whereof it is eaſter 


to have a clear idea, than of bumanity : and [ 
can much eaſier conceive what a friend is, than 
_ what Go p: becauſe the knowledge of one action, 
or one {imple idea, is oftentimes ſufficient to give 
me the notion of a relation: but to the knowi 

of any ſubſtantial being, an accurate collection o 


ſundry ideas is neceſſary. A man, if he compares 


two things together, can hardly be ſuppoſed not 
to know what it is, wherein he compares them: 
ſo that when he compares any things together, 
he cannot but have a very clear idea of that rela- 
tion. The ideas then of relations are capable 
at leaſt of being more perfect and diſtinct in our 
minds, than thofe of ſubſtances. Becauſe it is 
commonly hard to know all the ſimple ideas, 
which are really in any ſubſtance, but for the moſt 
part eaſy enough to know the ſimple ideas that 
make up any relation I think on, or have a name 
for. V. g. comparing two men, in reference to 
one common parent, it is very ealy to frame the 
ideas of brothers, without having yet the perfect 
idea of a man. For ſignificant relatrve words, as 
well as others, ftanding only for ideas; and thoſe 
being all either ſimple, or made up of ſimple ones, 
#t ſuthces for the knowing the preciſe adea the re- 
lative term ſtands for, to have a clear conception 
of that, which is the foundation of the relation; 
winch may be done without having a perfect and 
olear idea of the thing it is attributed to. 'Thus 
having the notion, that one laid the egg out of 
which the other was hatched, I have a clear idea 


of che adlation of Jum and hich, betwoou the two 
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caſhowaries in St James's park; though, perhaps, 
I have but a very obſcure and imperfect i idea of 
thoſe birds themſelves. 

99. Thirdly, Though there be a great num- 


ber of conſiderations, wherem things may be com- 


pared one with another, and fo 2 multitude of rc- 


lations 3 yet they all terminate in, and are con- 
cerned about thoſe ſimple ideas, either of ſenſa- 
tion or reflection; which I think to be the whole 
materials of all our knowledge. To clear this, I 


ſhall ſhew it in the molt conuderable relations that 


we have any notion of, and in {ome that ſeem to 


be the moit remote {rom ſcuſe or reflection; 


which yet will appear to have their ideas from 
thence, and leave it paſt doubt, that the notions 
we have of them, are but certain ſimple ideas, aud 
ſo originally derived from ſenſe or reflection. 
10. Fourthly, That relation being the conſi- 


dering of one thing with another, which is ex- 
trinſical to it, it is evident, that all words that 


neceiſarily lead the mind to any other ideas 


than are ſuppoſed really to exiſt in that thing to 


which the word is applied, are relative words. 
V. g. a man black, merry, thought, ul, thirfly, an- 
gry, extended ; theſe, and the li ke, are all abſo- 
lute, becauſe they ncither ſignify nor intimate any 


thing, but what does, or is ſuppoſed really to ex- 
iſt in the man thus denominated : but father, bro- 


ther, king, huſband, blacker, merrier, &c. are 


words, which, together with the thing they de- 
nominate, imply alſo ſomething elſe ſeparate, and 


exterior to the exiſtence ol that thing 


Il. Having lad down theie premiſes concern- 
ing relation in general, I ſhall now proceed to 


ſhew, in ſome inſtances, how all the ideas we have 


of relation are made ug, as the others are, only of 
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ſimple ideas; and that they all, how refined or 
remote from ſenſe ſoever they ſeem, terminate at 
laſt in ſimple ideas. I ſhall begin with the moſt 

comprehenſive relation, wherein all things that 
do, or van exiſt, are concerned, and that is the 
relation of ans and ect. The idea whereof, 

how derived from the two fountains of all our 
knowledge, ſenſation and reflection, I ſhall in 1 
next place conſider. | 


CHAP. XXVI. 


Of Cavss and EFFECT, and other Re- 
lations. 


961. Whence their ideas gat. $ 2. Creation, ge- 
— making alteration. $ 3, 4. Relations 
time. { 5. Relations of place and extenſion. | 
{ 6. Abſolute terms often Aland for selations., | 


4 I. IN the notice that our ſenſes take of the 
_ conſtant viciſſitude of things, we cannot 

but 3 that ſeveral particulars, both quali- 
ties and ſubſtances, begin to exiſt; and that they 
receive this their exiſtence from the due 
tion and operation of ſome other being. From 
= obſervation we get our ideas of cane and g&- 
fect. That which produees any fhmple or com- 
Plex idea, we denote by the general name 83 
and that which is produced, eh. Thus find- = 
ing, that in that ſubſtance which we call wax, 
Furdity, which is a imple idea that was not in 
it before, is conſtantly produced by the applica- 
tiÞn of a Certain degroe of heat, we catl the ſimple 
den of heat, an relation Lo Ny in Wax, the 
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' cauſe of it, and fluidity the effect. So alſo find- 


mg, that the ſubſtance, wood, which is a certain 


collection of ſimple ideas fo called, by the appli- 


cation of fre is turned into another ſubſtance 
called aber: i. e. another complex idea, conſiſt- 
ing of a collection of ſimple ideas, quite different 


from that complex idea which we call wand; we 
conſider fire, in relation to aſhes, as cauſe, and 


the aſhes as effect. So that whatever is conſi- 


dered by us to conduce or operate to the pro- 


ducing any particular ſimple idea, or collection 
of fimple ideas, whether ſubſtance or mode, 


which did not before exiſt, hath thereby in our 


minds the relation of a cauſe, and fo is denomina- 


ted by us. 


92. Having thus, from what our ſenſes are 
able to difcover, in the operations of bodies on 
one another, got the notion of cauſe and effect; 


Vfl. that a cauſe is that which makes any other 
thing, either ſimple idea, ſubſtance, or mode, be- 
gin to be; and an effect is that which had its be- 
gLinning from ſome other thing: the mind finds 


no great diſhculty to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral ori- 
ginals of things into two ſorts. 5 
1, When the thing 1s wholly made new, fo 


that no part thereof did ever exiſt before; as when 


a new particle of matter doth begin to exiſt, in 
rerum natura, Which had before no being, and 
this we call creution. FA 

2MHy, When a thing is made up of particles, 


which did all of them before exiſt, but that very 
thing foconſtituted of pre- exiſting particles, which, 


conſrdered all together, make up ſuch a collection 
of frmpte ideas, had not any exiſtence before, N. 
nd 


| this man, this egg, roſe, or cherry, Sc. A 


this, when referred to a fubſtance, produced in 
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the ordinary courſe of nature, by an internal 2 
ciple, but ſet on work by, and received from ſome 
external agent or cauſe, and working by inſen- 
ſible ways, which we perceive not, we call gene- 
ration; when the cauſe is extrinſical, and the ef- 
ſect produced by a ſenſible ſeparation, or juxta- 
poſition of diſcernible parts, we call it mating; 
and ſuch are all artificial things. When any 
ſimple idea is produced, which was not in that 
ſubject before, we call it q/zeration. Thus a man 
1s generated, a picture made, and either of them 
altered, when any new ſenſible quality, or 
ſimple idea, is produced in either of them, which 
was not there before; and the things thus made 
to exiſt, which were not there before, are effects ; 
and thoſe things, which operated to the exiitence, 
cauſes. In which, and all other caſes, we ma 
obſerve, that the notion of cauſe and ect has its 
riſe from ideas received by ſenſation or reflection; 
and that this relation, how comprehenſive ſoever, 
terminates at laſt in them. For to have the idea 
of cauſe and ect, it ſuffices to confider any fim- | 
ple idea or ſubſtance, as beginning to exiſt by 
the operation of tome other, without knowing the | 
manner of that operation. 5 5 

§ 3. Time and place are alſo the foundations 
of very large relations, and all finite beings at leaſt 
are concerned in them. But having already ſhewn 
in another place, how we get theſe ideas, it may 
ſuſſice here to intimate, that moſt of the deno- 
minations of things, received from time, are 
only relations. Thus, when any one ſays, that 
Queen Elizabeth lived ſixty- nine, and reigned for- 
ty-flive years, theſe words import only the rela- 
tion of that duration to ſome other, and mean no | 
more than this, that the duration of her exiſtence _ 
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was equal to fixty-nine, and the duration of her 


government to forty-five annual revolutions of the 

ſun; and fo are all words, anſwering, how /ong. 
Again, William the Conqueror invaded England 
about the year 1070, which means this; that ta- 
king the duration from our Saviour's time, till now, 
for one entire great length of time, it ſhews at 
what diſtance this invaſion was from the two ex- 
tremes: and ſo do all words of time, anſwering 


to the queſtion when, which thew only the diſtance 


of any point of time, from the period of a longer 


duration, from which we meaſure, and to which 


ve thereby conſider it as related. 


{ 4- There are yet, beſides thofe, other words 
of time, that ordinarily are thought to ſtand for 


poſitive ideas, which yet will, when conſidered, 
be found to be relative; ſuch as are young, old, &c. 
which include and intimate the relation any thing 
las to a certain length of duration, whereof we have 


the idea in our minds. Thus, having ſettled in 
our thoughts the idea of the ordinary duration of 


2 man to be ſeventy years, when we ſay a man is 


young, we mean, that his age is yet but a ſmall 


part of that which uſually men attain to; and 


when we denominate him , we mean, that his 
duration 15 run out almoſt to the end cf that 


which men do not ufually exceed. And fo it is 
but comparing the particular age, or duration of 
this or that man, to the idea of that duration 


which we have in our minds, as ordinarily belong- 
ing to that ſort of animals: which is plain, in the 
application of theſe names to other things; for a 
man is called young at twenty years, and very 
young at ſeven years old: but yet a horſe we 
call old at twenty, and a dog at ſeven years ; be- 
cauſe in each of theſe, we compare their age to 
Vor. II. — i 
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different ideas of duration, which are ſettled in 
cour minds, as belonging to theſe ſeveral ſorts of 
animals, in the ordinary courſe of nature. But 
the ſun and ſtars, though they have out-laſted ſe- 
veral generations of men, we call not old, becauſe 
ve do not know what period Go p hath ſet to that 


ſort of beings; this term belonging properly to 


thoſe things, which we can obſerve in the ordi- 
nary courſe of things, by a natural decay, to come 
to an end in a certain period of time; and ſo have 
in our minds, as it were, a ſtandard, to which 


we can compare the ſeveral parts of their dura- 


tion; and by the relation they bear thereunto, call 
them young or old; which we cannot therefore 
do to a ruby, or a diamond, things whoſe uin 
periods we know not. 

$ 5. The relation alſo that things have to one 
another, in their places and diſtances, is very ob- 
vious to obſerve ; as, above, below, a mile diſtant _ 
from Charing-Croſs, in England, and in London. 
But as in duration, ſo in extenſion and bulk, there 
are ſome ideas that are relative, which we ſignify 
by names that are thought poſitive; as great and 


little, are truly relations. For here alſo having, | 


by obſervation, ſettled in our minds the ideas of 
the bigneſs of ſeveral ſpecies of things, from thoſe 
we have been moſt accuſtomed to, we make them, 
as it were, the ſtandards whereby to denominate 
the bulk of others. Thus we call a great apple, 
ſuch a one as is bigger than the ordinary fort of 
thoſe we have been uſed to; and a little horſe, 
ſuch a one as comes not up to the ſize of that idea, 

which we have in our minds to belong ordinarily 
to horſes: and that will be a great horſe to a Weltſh- 
man, which is but a little one to a Fleming: they 
two having, from the different breed of their 
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countries, taken ſeveral fized ideas, to which 
they compare, and in relation to which they de- 


nominate their great and their little. 


( 6. So likewiſe weak and frong are but relative 
denominations of power, compared to fome ideas 
we have, at that time, of greater or leſs power. 
Thus when we fay a weak man, we mean, one 
that has not ſo much ſtrength or power to move, 
as uſually men have, or uſually thoſe of his ſize 
have; which is a comparing his ſtrength to the 
idea we have of the uſual ſtrength of men, or men 


of ſuch a ſize. The like when we ſay the crea- 


tures are all weak things; wea#, there, is but a 
relative term, ſignifying the difproportion there 
is in the power of God, and the creatures. And 
ſo abundance of words, in ordinary ſpeech, ſtand 
only for relations, (and perhaps the greateſt part), 


which, at firſt Gght, ſeem to have no ſuch figni- 


feation: v. g. the ſhip has neceſlary ſtores: nece/- 
fary and /fores, are both relative words; one ha- 
ving a relation to the accompliſhing the voyage 
inteaded, and the other to future uſe. All which 
relations, how they are confined to, and termi- 
nate in ideas derived from ſenſation or reflection, | 
is too obvious to nced any explication. 
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C H A P. XXVII. 


of IDENTITY and DiversITY, 


51. WWherein identity confiſts. 5 2. Indentity of ſab. 
flances, Identity of modes. 9 3. Principium in- 
dividuationis. g 4. Identity of vegetables. & 5. V. 

dentity of amimals. 9 6. Identity of man. 9 7. J. 
dentity ſuited to the idea. & 8. Same man. 5 9. Per- 
ſonal identity. 5 10. Con/ciouſneſs makes perſonal 
identity. g 11. Perſonal identity in change of ſub- 
ances. $ I2—I5. Whether in the change 7 

thinking "ag pt \ 16. Conſcicuſneſs FRET ou t 
[ame perſon. F 17. Self depends on con zſciouſneſs, 
18—20. Objefts of reward and puniſhment. g 21, 

22. Difference between identity of man and perſcn, 
923-25. Conſciouſneſs alone makes ſelf. F 26, 27. 
Perſon, a forenſic teria. $ 28. The difficulty Gui 
il uſe of names. 6 29. Continued exijlence makes 
zgentit . 


$1. A NoTHER occaſion the mind often takes 
IA of comparing, is, the very being of 
things, when conlidering any thing as exiſting at 
any determined' time and place, we compare 1t 
with itſelf exiſting at another time, and thereon 
form the ideas of 1DENTITY and DIVERSITY. 
When we lce any thing to be in any place in any 
initant of time, we are ture, be it what it will, 
that it is that very thing, and not another, which | 
at the ſame time exiſts in another pl ace, how like 
and u undiſtinguithable locver it may be in all other 
relpects : and. in. ths confiſts adentity, when the 
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ideas it is attributed to vary not at all from what 


they were that moment wherein we conſider their 
former exiſtence, and to which we compare the 


preſent. For we never finding, nor conceiving it 
poſſible, that two things of the ſame kind ſhould 
exiſt in the ſame place, at the ſame time, we 


ri zhtly conclude, that whatever exiſts ber 
„and is 
there itſelf alone. When therefore we demand, 


at any time, excludes all of the ſame kin 


whether any thing be the ſame or no? it refers al- 


ways to ſomething that exiſted ſuch a time in ſuch 
a place, which it was certain, at that inſtant, was 
the ſame with itſelf, and no other: from whence 
it follows, that one thing cannot have two begin- 


nings of exiſtence, nor two things one beginning, 


it being impoſſible for two things of the ſame kind 
to be or exiſt in the ſame inſtant, in the very ſame 
place, or one and the ſame thing in different places. 


That therefore that had one beginning, is the ſame 


thing, and that which had a different beginning 
in time and place from that, is not the ſame, but 
diverſe. That which has made the difficulty about 


this relation, has been the little care and atten- 


tion uſed in having preciſe notions of the things 


to which it is attributed. 


{ 2. We have the ideas but of three ſorts of 
| ſubſtances: 1. Go D. 2. Finite intelligences. 
3. Bodies. Firſt, Gop is without beginning, e- 
ternal, unalterable, and every-where; and there- 
fore concerning his identity, there can be no 


doubt. Secondly, Finite ſpirits having had each 


its determinate time and place of begiuuing to ex- 
iſt, the relation to that time and place will always 
determine to each of them its identity, as long as 
it exiſts. "Thirdly, The ſame will hold of every 

particle of matter, to which no addition or ſub- 
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traction of matter being made, it is the ſame. 
For though theſe three ſorts of ſubſtances, as we 
term them, do net exclude one another out of 
the ſame place; yet we cannot conceive but that 
they mult necetfarily each of them exclude any of 
the ſame kind out of the ſame place; or elle 
the notions and names of identity and diverſity 
would be in vain, and there could be no ſuch di- 
itinction of ſubſtances, or any thing elſe, one from 
another. For example; could two bodies be in 
the ſame place at the ſame time, then thoſe two par- 
cels of matter muſt be one and the ſame, take them 
great or little; nay, all bodies muſt be one and 
the fame. For by the ſame reaſon that two par- 
ticles of matter may bein one place, all bodies 
may be in one place: which, when it can be 
ſuppoſed, takes away the distinction of identity 
and diverſity of one and more, and renders it ri- 

diculous. But it being a contradiction, that two 
or more ſhould be one, identity and dyverlity are 
rt lations and ways of comparing well founded, and 
_ of uſe to the underſtanding. All other things be- 
ing but modes or relations ultimately terminated 
in ſubſtances, the identity and diverſity of each 
particular exiſtence of them, too, will be by the 
ſame way determined. Only as to things whoſe 
_ exiſtence is in ſucceſſion, ſuch as are the actions 
of finite beings, v. g. motion and thought, both 
which conſiſt in a continued train of crete 
congerning their diverſity, there can be no que- 
ſtion: becauſe each pertihing the moment it be- 
gins, they cannot exiſt in different times, or in 
different places, as permanent beings can at dif- 
ferent times exiſt in diſtant places; and therefore 
no motion or thought, conſidered as at lifferent 


, 
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times, can be the ſame, each part thereof having 

a different beginning of exiſtence. 
$ 3. From what has been ſaid, it is caſy to diſ- 
cover what is ſo much inquired after, the princi- 
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dent, that, conſidered in any inſtant of its cxiſt- 
ence, it is in that inſtant the ſame with itſelf. 
For being at that inſtant what it is, and nothing 
elſe, it is the ſame, and ſo muſt continue as long q 
as its exiſtence is continued; for to long it ' 
will be the fame, and no other. In like man- 
ner, if two or more atoms be joined together 
into the ſame mals, every one of thoſe atoms will 
be the ſame, by the foregoing rule: and whilit 
they exiſt united together, the maſs, conſiſting 
of the ſame atoms, muſt be the ſame mats, or the 
ſame body, let the parts be never ſo differently 
jumbled : but if on of theſe atoms be taken a- 
way, or one new one added, 1t 1s no longer the 
lame maſs, or the ſame body. In the ſtate of 
living creatures, their identity depends not on a 
mals of the ſame particles, but on ſomething elle : 
for in them the variation of great parcels of mat- 
ter alters not the identity. An oak growing from 
a plant to a great tree, and then lopped, is itill the 
fame oak: and a colt grown up to a horſe, ſome- 
times fat, ſometimes lean, is all the white the fame 


pium individuationts ; and that, it is plain, is exilt- 4 

ence itſelf, which determines a being of any fort | 

to 2 particular time and place incommunicable to | U 

two beings of the fame kind. This, though it if 
ſeems eater to conceive in {imple ſubſtances or h 

| modes, yet when reflected on, is not more difficult ö 1 
in compounded ones, if care be taken to what it if 
is applied. V. g. let us ſuppoſe an atom, -. . a | 
continued body under one immutable ſuperficies, "| 

_ exiſting in a determined time and place, it is evi- a 
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horſe; though, in both theſe caſes, there may be 
a manifeſt change of the parts : ſo that truly they 
are not either of them the ſame maſſes of matter, 
though they be truly one of them the ſame oak, 
and the other the ſame horſe. The reaſon where- 
of is, that in theſe two caſes, a maſs of matter, 
and a living body, identity is not applied to the 
ſame thing. es 

g 4. We muſt therefore conſider wherein an 
oak differs from a maſs of matter, and that ſeems 
to me to be in this; that the one 1s only the co- 
heſion of particles of matter any how united, the 
other ſuch a diſpoſition of them as conſtitutes 
the parts of an oak; and ſuch an organization 
of thoſe parts as is fit to receive and diſtribute 
_ nouriſhment, ſo as to continue and frame the 
wood, bark, and leaves, Oc. of an oak, in which 
_ conſiſts the vegetable life. That being then one 
plant, which has ſuch an organization of parts in 
one coherent body, partaking of one common life, 
it continues to be the ſame plant, as long as it 
partakes of the ſame life, though that life be com- 
municated to new particles of matter vitally uni- 
ted to the living plant, in a like continued or- 
ganization, conformable to that ſort of plants. 
For this organization being at any one inſtant 
in any one collection of matter, is in that 
particular concrete diſtinguiſhed from all other, 
and is that individual life, which, exiſting con- 
ſtantly from that moment, both forwards and 
backwards, in the fame continuity of inſenſibly 
ſucceeding parts united to the living body of the 
plant, it has that identity, which makes the ſame 
plant, and all the parts of it, parts of the ſame 
plant, during all the time that they exiſt united 
in that continued organization, which is fit to 
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convey that common life to all the parts fo u- 
nited. 

9 5. The caſe is not ſo ak different in 
brutes, but that any one may hence ſee what 
makes an animal, 
Something we have like this in machines, and 
may ſerve to illuſtrate it. For example, What is 
a watch ? It is plain it is nothing but a fit orga- 
nization, or conſtruction of parts, to a certain 
end, which, when a ſufficient force is added to it, 
it is capable to attain. If we would ſuppoſe this 
machine one continued body, all whoſe organized 
parts were repaired, increaſed, or diminiſhed, by 
a conſtant addition or ſepa ration of inſenſible parts, 


with one common life, we ſhould have ſomething 


very much like the body of an animal, with this 
difference, that in an animal, the kenels ot the or- 
ganization, and the motion wherein life conhits, 
begin together the motion coming from within 


but in machines, the force coming ſenfibly from 


without, is often away when the organ is in or- 
der, and well fitted to receive it. 

96. This alſo ſhews wherein the denzity Oi 
the ſame man conſiſts; viz. in nothing but a 
participation of the fame continued life, 
ſtantly flecting particles of matter, in n 


vitally united to the ſame organized body. He 
that thail place the identity of man in any thing 


elſe, but like that of other animals in one litly 
organized body, t taken in any one inſtant, and 
from thence continued under one organization of 


life in ſeveral ſucceſſively ticeting particles of mat- 


ter united to it, will find it hatd to make an em- 


bryo, one of years, mad and ſober, the fame 
man, by any ſuppoſition, that will not make it 
W tor Seth, Ubmae, Socrates, Pilate, St 


and continues it the ſame. 


y con- 
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Auſtin, and Cæſar Borgia, to be the fame man. 
For if the identity of ſoul alone makes the ſame 


man, and there be nothing in the nature of matter, 


why the ſame individual ſpirit may not be united 
to different bodies, it will be poſſible, that thoſe 
men, living in diſtant ages, and of different tem- 
pers, may have been the ſame man: which way 
of ſpeaking muſt be from a very ſtrange uſe of 


the word man, applied to an idea, out of which 


body and ſhape is excluded : and that way of ſpeak- 


ing would agree yet worſe with the notions of 
thoſe philoſophers who allow of tranſmigration, 
and are of opinion, that the ſouls of men may, ſor 


their miſcarriages, be detruded into the bodies of 


beaſts, as fit habitations, with organs ſuited to 


the ſatisfaCtion of their brutal inclinations. But 
yet, I think, no-body, could he be fure that the 


foul of Heliogabalus were in one of his hogs, would 


yet ſay that hog were a man, or Heliogabalus. 


$ 7. It is not therefore unity of ſubſtance that 
comprehend«s all ſorts of identity, or will deter- 


mine it in every caſe; but to conceive and judge 
of it aright, we mult conſider what idea the word 
it is applied to, ſtands for: it being one thing to 
be the ſame ſubſtance, another the ſame man, and 


a third the ſame perſon, if perſon, man, and ſub- 


ſtance, are three names ſtanding for three different 
ideas; for ſuch as is the idea belonging to that 
name, ſuch muſt be the identity: which, if it 


had been a little more carefully attended to, would : 


poſſibly have prevented a great deal of that con- 


fuſion, which often occurs about this matter, 


with no ſmall ſceming difficulties, eſpecially con- 


cerning perſonal identity, which therefore we ſhall, | 


in the next place, A little conſider. . 


$8. An animal is a living organized body; and 


. on 
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| conſequently the ſame animal, as we have obſer- 


ved, is the ſame continued life communicated to 


different particles of matter, as they happen ſuc- 


ceſſively to be united to that organized living bo- 
dy. And whatever is talked of other definitions, 


| ingenious obſervation puts it paſt doubt, that the 


idea in our minds, of which the ſound man in 


our mouths is the ſign, is nothing elſe but of an 
animal of ſuch a certain form : fince I think I may 
be confident, that whoever ſhould ſee a creature 
of his own ſhape and make, though it had no more 


reaſon all its life than a cat or a parrot, would 
call him ſtill a man; or whoever ſhould hear a cat 
or a parrot diſcourſe, reaſon, and philoſophize, 
would call or think it nothing but a cat or a par- 


tot; and ſay the one was a dull irrational man, 


and the other a very intelligent rational parrot. 
A relation we have in an author of great note, is 
ſufficient to countenance the ſuppoſition of a ra- 
tional parrot. His words are * : 

© Thad a mind to know from Prince Maurice's 
© own mouth the account of a common, but much 
credited ſtory, that I had heard ſo often from 
many others, of an old parrot he had in Braſil, 


_ © quring his government there, that ſpoke, and Ys 
ed, and anſwered common queſtions, like a rea- 


c fonable creature; ſo that thoſe of his train there, 
generally concluded it to be witchery or poſſeſ- 


_ © hon; and one of his chaplains, who lived long 


© afterwards in Holland, would never from that 
time endure a parrot, but ſaid they all had a 
* devil in them. I had heard many particulars of 


= this ſtory, and aflerted by prope hard to be 


8 Sir William Temple's Memoirs of what vaed in 
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diſcredited; which made me aſk Prince Maurice 


what there was of it. He ſaid, with his uſual 
plainneſs and drynets in talk, there was ſome- 
thing true, but a great deal falſe, of what had 
been reported. I defired to know of him what 
there was of the firſt. He told me thortly and 


coldly, that he had heard of tuch an old parrot 


when he came to Brafil ; and though he belie- 
ved nothing of it, and it was a good way off, yet 


he had ſo much curiofity as to ſend for it; hat! it 
was a very great and a very old one; and hben it 


came firſt into the room where the Prince Was, 
with a great many Dutchmen about him, it 


ſaid preſently, What a company of white nien 


are here! They alked it, What it thought 


that man was? pointing to the Prince. It an- 


ſwered, Some general er other. When the 


brought it cloſe to him, he aſked it, D'ou ve- 
nez-vour +? It anfwered, De Marinnan. The 


prince, A qui ee The parrot, A un 
Portugais. Prince, Yue fais tula ? Parrot, 


gardes les poulles. The Prince laughed, and fall, 


Veus gardos les poulles! The parrot anſwered, 
Ouy, moy, el je feay bien faire: and made the 
chuck four or five times that people uſe to make 
to chickens when they call them. I ſet down the 


words of this worthy dialogue in French, juſt 
as Prince Maurice faid them to me. I aſked him | 
in what language the parrot ſpoke? and he ſaid, 


I Fence come ye? It . From 3 The 


Prince, To whom do yeu H lone? The parrot, 79 a Portu- 
 #xeze. Prince, W hat do 12 therc? Parrot, I 10k .frer the 
chickens. The Prince lavghed, and ſaid, T1, Her the 
c0,ckers! The Parrot an{weret, Tis I, and I know welt e. 
rough bow to do it. 


as: ed ok. ooo a 


No 
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«in Brafilian. I aſked, Whether he underſtood 
« Brafilian ? He faid, No; but he had taken care to 
have two interpreters by him, the one a Dutch- 
man, that fpoke Brafilian, and the other a Braſihian, 
* that ſpoke Dutch; that he ated them ſeparate- 
© ly and privately, and both of them agreed in 
c telling him juſt the tame thing that the parrot 
had faid. I could not but tell this odd ſtory, be- 
«cauſe it is fo much out of the way, and from. 
the firſt hand, and what may pafs for a good 
one: for I dare fry this Prince at lzait belie- 
ved himſelf in all he told me, haring ever paſted 
« for a very honeit and pious man; I leave it to 
* naturalifts to reaſon, and to other ven to believe, 
© as they pleate upon it; however, it is not, per- 
- © haps, amiſs to relieve or enliven a buſy ſcene 
© ſometimes with tuch Uigceſkons, whether to the 
« purpoſe or no.” 

have taken care thit the reader mould have 
the ſtory at large in the author's own words, be- 
cauſe he feems to me not to have thought it in- 
eredible; for it cannot be imagined, that fo able 
a man as he, who had ſufficiency enough to war- 
rant all the teſtimonies he gives ot himſelf, thould 
take fo much pains, in a place where it had no- 
thing to do, to pin ſo cloſe, not only on a man 
whom he mentions as his fried. but on a Prince, 
in whom he acknowledges very great honeſty and 
piety, a ſtory, which, if he himfelf thought in- 
credible, he could not but alfo think ridiculous. 
The Prince, it is plain, who vouches this ſtory, 
aud our author, who relates it from him, both of 
them call this talker a parrot; and I atk any one 
elſe, who thinks ſuch a {tory ft to be told, whe- 
ther if this parrot, and all of its kind, had always 


talked, as we have a Prince's word for it, as this 
A „„ 


OR — — 
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one did; whether, I fay, they would not have 
paſſed for a race of rational animals; but yet whe- 
ther for all that, they would have deen allowed to 
de men, and not parrots? For, I preſume, it is nat 
the idea of a thinking or rational being alone, that 
makes the idea of a man in moſt people's ſenſe, 
but of a body, ſo and fo ſhaped, joined to it; and 


if that be the idea of a man, the ſame ſucceſſive 


body, not ſhifted all at once, muſt, as well as the 
ſame immaterial ſpirit, go to the making of the 
lame man. 

o. This being premiſed, to find wherein per- 
fonal identity conſiſts, we muſt conpder what per- 
n ſtands for; which, I think, is a thinking in- 
telligent being, that bas reaſon and reflection, and 
can conſider itſelf as itſelf, the fame thinkin 
thing in different times and places; ; Which it does 
only by that conſciouſneſs, which is inſeparable 

from thinking, and, as it ſeems to me, eſſential 
to it; it being impoſſible for any one to perceive, | 
without perceiving that he does perceive. When 
we ſee, hear, ſmell, taſte, feel, meditate, or will | 
any thing, we know that we do ſo. bus it is 
always as to our preſent ſenſations and percep- 
tions: and by this every one is to himſelf that 
which he calls /e/f, it not being conſidered in this 
caſe, whether the ſame ſelf be continued in the 


ſame, or divers ſubſtances. For ſince conſciouſ- 


neſs alway accompanies thinking, and it is that 
that makes every one to be what he calls ſelf; and 


thereby diſtinguiſhes himſelf from all other chink- I 
ing things; in | this alone conſiſts perſonal indenti- 


ty, i. e. the ſameneſs of a rational being : and as 


far as this conſciouſneſs can be extended back- 
wards to any paſt action or thought, ſo far 


zcacnes the identity of that perſon; it is che lame 
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ſelf now it was then; and if is by the fame ſelf 
with this preſent one tharnow reflects on it, that 
that action was done. | | 

(10. But it is farther inquired, whether it be 
the ſame identical/ ſubſtance ? This few would 
think they had reaſon to doubt of, if theſe per- 
ceptions, with their conſciouſneſs, always remain- 
ed preſent inthe mind, whereby the ſame thinking 
thing wotild be always conſciouſly preſent, and, 
as would be thought, evidently the fame to itſelf, 
But that which ſeems to make the difficulty, is 
this, that this conſciouſneſs being interrupted al- 
ways by forgetfulneſs, there being no moment of 
our lives wherein we have the whole train of all 
our paſt actions before our eyes in one view; but 
even the beſt memories loſing the ſight of one part 
_ whilſt they are viewing another; and we ſome- 
times, and that the greateſt part of our lives, not 
reflecting on our paſt ſelves, being intent on our 
preſent thoughts, and in ſound fleep having no 
thoughts at all, or at leaſt none with that con- 
ſciouſneſs which remarks our waking thoughts : 
I fay, in all theſe caſes, our conſciouſneſs being 
Interrupted, and we loſing the ſight of our paſt 
ſelves, doubts are raiſed whether we are the 
ſame thinking thing, i. e. the ſame ſubſtance, or 
no. Which, however reaſonable or unreaſon- 
able, concerns not perſonal identity at all. The 
gqueſtion being, what makes the ſame perſon, and 

not whether it be the ſame identical ſubſtance, 
which always thinks in the fame perſon, which, 
in this caſe, matters not at all. Different ſub- 
ſtances, by the ſame conſciouſneſs, (where they 
do partake in it), being united into one perſon, as 
well as different bodies, by the ſame life, are uni- 
ted into one animal, whoſe identity is preſerved, 
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in that change of ſubſtances, by the unity of one 
continued life. For it being the ſame conſciouſ. 
neſs that makes a man be himſelf to himſelf, per- 
ſonal identity depends on that only, whether ic be 
annexed only to one individual ſubſtance, or can 
be continued in a fucceſſion of ſeveral ſubſtances. 
For, as far as any intelligent being can repeat the 
idea of any paſt action with the fame conſciouſ- 
neſs it had of it at firſt, and with the ſame conſei- 
ouſneſs it has of any preſent action; 10 far it is the 
ſame perſonal ſelf. For it is by the conſciouſneſs 
it has of its preſent thoughts and actions, that it is 
{elf to itielf now, and ſo will be the ſame ſelf, as 
far as the ſame conſciouſneſs can extend to actions 
paſt or to come; and would be, by diſtance of 
time, or change of ſubſtance, no more two per- 
ſons, than a man be two men, by wearing other 
clothes to-day than he did yeſterday, with a long 


or thort fleep between: the ſame conſciouſneſs u- 


niting thoſe diſtant actions into the ſame perſon, 


whatever ſubſtances contributed to their produc- 


$ 11. That this is fo, we have ſome kind of 
evidence in our very bodies, all whoſe particles, 
__whillt vitally united to this ſame thinking confci- 
ous felf, ſo that we feel when they are touched, and 
are affected by, and conſcious of good or harm 
that happens to them, are a part of ourſelves; i. e. 
of our thinking conſcious ſelf. Thus the limbs 
of his body is to every one a part of himſelf : he 
ſympathizes and is concerned for them. Cut off 
an hand, and thereby ſeparate it from that con- 


ſciouſneſs he had of its heat, cold, and other ai- | 
fections, and it is then no longer a part of that 


which is himſelf, any more than the remoteſt part 
of matter. Thus we ſee the ſubſtance, whercef 
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ſonal ſelf conſiſted at one time, may be varied 


at another, without the change of perſonal identi- 
ty; there being no queſtion about the ſame per- 


| ſon, though the limbs, which but now were a 
part of it, be cut off. an 

9 12. But the queſtion is, Whether if the fame 
ſubſtance, which thinks, be changed, it can be 
the ſame perſon ; or remaining the ſame, it can 
be different perſons? . 

And to this J anſwer, firſt, This can be no que- 
ſtion at all to thoſe, who place thought in a pure- 
ly material, animal conſtitution, void of an imma- 


terial ſubſtance. For, whether their ſuppoſition 


be true, or no, it is plain, they conceive perſo- 


nal identity preſerved in ſomething elſe than iden- 


tity of ſubſtance; as animal identity is preſerved 


in identity of life, and not of ſubſtance. And 


therefore thoſe, who place thinking in an imma- 
terial ſubſtance only, before they can come to 


deal with theſe men, muſt ſhew why perſonal 
identity cannot be preſerved in the change of im- 
material ſubſtances, or variety of particular imma- | 
terial ſubſtances, as well as animal identity is 
preſerved in the change of material fubſtances, or 
variety of particular bodies; unleſs they will ſay, 


it is one immaterial ſpirit that makes the ſame lite 
in brutes, as it is one immaterial ſpirit that makes 
the ſame perſon in men, which the Carteſians at 


| leaſt will not admit, for fear of making brutes 


thinking things too. 
$ 13. But next, as to the firſt part of the que- 
ſtion, whether if the ſame thinking ſubſtance (ſup- 
Poſing immaterial ſubſtances only to think) be 
changed, it can be the fame perſon ? I anſwer, 
that cannot be reſolved, but by thoſe who know 
What kind of ſubſtances they are that do think; 
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and whether the conſciouſneſs of paſt actions can 
be transferred from one thinking ſubſtance to an- 
other. I grant, were the ſame conſciouſneſs the 
ſame individual action, it could not: but it being 
but a preſent repreſentation of a paſt action, why 
it may not be poilible, that that may be repreſented 
do the mind to have been, which really never was, 
will remain to be ſhewn. And therefore how far 
the conſciouſneſs of paſt actions is annexed to any 
individual agent, ſo that another cannot poſſibly 
have it, will be hard for us to determine, till we 
know what kind of action it is, that cannot be 
done without a reflex act of perception accompa- 
nying it, and how performed by thinking ſub- 
ſtances, who cannot think without being conſci- 
ous of it. But that which we call the ſame conſci- 
oufneſs, not being the ſame individual act, why one 
intellectual ſubſtance may not have repre ſented to 
It, as done by itſelf, what it never did, and was 
perhaps done by ſome other agent; why, I ſay, 
ſuch a repreſentation may not poſſibly be without 
reality of matter of fact, as well as ſeveral repre- 
fentations in dreams are, which yet, whilſt dream- 
ing, we take for true, will be difficult to conclude 
from the nature of things. And that it never is 
ſo, will by us, till we have clearer views of the 
nature of thinking ſubſtances, be beſt refolved in- 
to the goodneſs of Gop, who, as far as the hap- | 
pineſs or miſery of any of his ſenſible creatures is 
concerned in it, will not, by a fatal error of theirs, 


transfer from one to another that conſciouſneſs, 


which draws reward or puniſhment with it. How 
far this may be an argument againſt thoſe who 
would place thinking in a ſyſtem of fleeting ani- 


mal ſpirits, I leave to be conſidered. But yet, to | 


return to the queſtion before us, it muſt be allows 5 
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ed, that if the ſame conſciouſneſs (which, as has 
been ſhewn, is quite a different thing from the 
fame numerical figure or motion in body) can be 
transferred from one thinking ſubſtance to ano- 
ther, it will be poſſible that two thinking ſubſtances 
=_ make but one perſon. For the ſame conſci- 


|  oufneſs being preſerved, whether in the fame or 


different ſubſtances, the perſonal identity is pre- 
ſerved. 
| $14. As to the ſecond part of the queſtion, 
whether the ſame immaterial ſubſtance remaining, 
there may be two diſtinct perſons? Which que- 
tion ſeems to me to be built on this, whether the 
fame immaterial being, being conſcious of the ac- 
tions of its paſt duration, may be wholly ſtripped 
of all the conſciouſneſs of its paft exiſtence, and 
loſe it beyond the power of ever retrieving a- 
gain: and fo, as it were, beginning a new ac- 
count from a new period, have a conſciouſneſs 
that cannot reach beyond this new ſtate. All thoſe 
who hold pre-exiſtence, are evidently of this mind, 
| fince they allow the ſoul to have no remaining 
conſciouſneſs of what it did in that pre-exiſtent 
ſtate, either wholly ſeparate from body, or inform- 
ing any other body; and if they ſhould not, it is 
plain, experience would be againſt them. So that 
perſonal identity reaching no farther than conſci- 
ouſneſs reaches, a pre-exiſtent ſpirit not having 
continued ſo many ages in a ſtate of filence, muſt 
needs make different perſons. Suppoſe a Chri- 
ſtian, Platoniſt, or Pythagorean, ſhould, upon 
God's having ended all his works of creation the 
ſeventh day, think his ſoul hath exiſted ever ſince; 
and ſhould imagine it has revolved in ſeveral hu- 
man bodies, as I once met with one, who was 


perſuaded his had been the ſoul of Socrates, (how | 
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_ reaſonably, I will not diſpute. This I know, 
that in the poſt he filled, which was no inconſi- 

derable one, he paſſed for a very rational man; 
and the preſs has ſhewn that he wanted not parts 
or learning); would any one ſay, that he, being not 
conſcious of any of Socrates's actions or thoughts, 
could be the ſame perſon with Socrates? Let 
any one reflect upon himſelf, and conclude, that 
he has in himſelf an immaterial ſpirit, which is 
that which thinks in him, and in the conſtant 
change of his body keeps him the ſame ; and is 
that which he calls himſelf : let him alſo ſuppoſe 
tt to be the fame ſoul that was in Neſtor or Ther- 
ſites, at the ſiege of Troy, (for fouls being, as 
far as we know any thing of them in their nature, 
indifferent to any parcel of matter, the ſuppoſi- 
tion has no apparent abſurdity in it), which it may 
have been, as well as it is now, the foul of any 
other man: but he now having no conſciouſneſs 
of any of the actions either of Neſtor or Therſites, 
does, or can he, conceive himſelf the ſame per- 
| ſon with either of them? Can he be concerned 
in either of their actions? attribute them to him- 
ſelf, or think them his own, more than the actions 
of any other man that ever exiſted? So that this 
conſciouſneſs not reaching to any of the actions 
of either of thoſe men, he is no more one ſelf with 
either of them, than if the ſoul or immaterial ſpi- 
rit that now informs him, had been created, and 


began to exiſt, when it began to inform his pre- | 
ſent body, though it were never ſo true, that the 


fame ſpirit that informed Neſtor's or Therſites's 
body, were numerically the ſame that now informs 


his. For this would no more make him the ſame _ | 


| perſon with Neſtor, than if ſome of the particles 
of matter that were once a part of Neſtor, were 
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now a part of this man; the fame immaterial ſub- 
ſtance, without the fame conſciouſneſs, no more 
making the ſame perſon by being united to any 
body, than the ſame particle of matter, without 
_ conſciouſneſs united to any body, makes the ſame 
perſon. But let him once find himſelf canſcious of 
any of the actions of Neſtor, be then finds him- 
ſelf the ſame perſon with Neſtor. 
$15. And thus we may be able, without any 
difficulty, to conceive the fame perſon at the re- 
ſurrection, though in a body not exactly in make 
or parts the ſame which he had here, the ſame 
conſciouſneſs going along with the foul that inha- 
bits it. But yet the ſoul alone, in the change of 
bodies, would ſcarce to any one, but to him that 
makes the foul the man, be enough to make the 
ſame man. For ſhould the foul of a prince, car- 
rying with it the conſciouſneſs of the prince's paſt 
life, enter and inform the body of a cobler, as 
| foon as deſerted by his own ſoul, every one ſees 
he would be the ſame perſon with the prince, ac- 
countable only for the prince's actions : but who 
would fay it was the ſame man? The body too 
goes to the making the man, and would, I guefs, 
to every body, determine the man in this caſe, 
wherein the ſoul, with all its princely thoughts 
about it, would not make another man: but he 
would be the ſame cobler to every one befides 
himſelf, I know that in the ordinary way of 
ſpeaking, the ſame perfon, and the ſame man, 
ſtand for one and the fame thing. And, indeed, 
every one will always have a liberty to ſpeak as he 
pleaſes, and to apply what articulate ſounds to what 
ideas he thinks fit, and change them as often as 
be pleaſes. But yet when we will inquire what 
makes the ſame ſpirit, man, or perſon, we mult 
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fix the ideas of ſpirit, man, or perſon, in our 
minds; and having reſolved with ourſelves what 
we mean by them, it will not be hard to deter- 


mine in either of them, or the like, when it is the 


ſame, and when not. | 
9 16. But though the ſame immaterial ſub- 
ſtance or ſoul, does not alone, where-ever it be, 
and in whatſoever ſtate, make the ſame man; yet 
it is plain, conſciouſneſs, as far as ever it can be 
extended, ſhould it be to ages pait, unites ex- 
iitences and actions, very remote in time, into the 
ſame perſon, as well as it does the exiſtences and 
actions of the immediately preceding moment: 
ſo that whatever has the conſciouſneſs of preſent _ 
and paſt actions, is the ſame perſon to whom they 
both belong. Had I the ſame conſciouſneſs, that 
I ſaw the ark and Noah's flood, as that I ſaw an 
_ overflowing of the Thames laſt winter, or as that 
I write now, Icould no more doubt that I whowrite 
this now, that ſaw the Thames overflowed laſt 
winter, and that viewed the flood at the general 
deluge, was the ſame ſelf, place that ſelf in what 
{udſtance you pleaſe, than that I who write this 


am the ſame myſelf now, whilſt I write (whether 


I conſiſt of all the ſame ſubſtance, material or im- 
material, or no) that I was yeſterday. For, as to 
this point of being the ſame ſelf, it matters not 
whether this preſent ſelf be made up of the ſame 
or other ſubſtances, I being as much concerned, 
and as juſtly accountable for any action that was 
done a thouſand years fince, appropriated to me 
now by this felf-confciouſneſs, as I am for what 
I did the laſt moment. 5 55 
917. Self is that conſcious thinking thing, 
(whatever ſubſtance made up of, whether ſpiri- 
tual or material, fin:ple or compounded, it mat- 
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ters not), which is ſenſible, or conſcious of plea- 
ſure and pain, capable of happineſs or miſery, and 
ſo is concerned for itſelf, as far as that conſciouſ- 
neſs extends. Thus every one finds, that whilſt 
comprehended under that conſciouſneſs, the little 
finger is as much a part of himſelf, as what is moſt 

ſo. Upon ſeparation of this little finger, thould 
this conſciouſneſs go along with the little finger, 
and leave the reſt of the body, it is evident the 
little finger would be the perſon, the ſame perſon: 
and felf then would have nothing to do with the 
reſt of the body. As in this caſe, it is the con- 
ſciouſneſs that goes along with the ſubſtance, when 
one part is ſeparate from another, which makes 
the ſame perſon, and conſtitutes this inſeparable 
ſelf; ſo it is, in reference to ſubſtances, remote in 
time. That with which the confctouſneſs of this 
preſent thinking thing can join itſelf, makes the 
fame perſon, and is one ſelf with it, and with no- 
thing elſe ; and fo attributes to itſelf, and owns 
all the actions of that thing as its own, as far as 
that conſciouſneſs reaches, and no farther z as c- 
rery one who reflects, will perceive. 

$18. In this perſonal identity is founded all 
the right and juſtice of reward and puniſhment; 
happineſs and miſery being that for which every one 
18 concerned for himſelf, and not mattering what 
becomes of any ſubſtance, not joined to, or atfect- 
ed with that conſciouſneſs. For as it is evident, in 
the inſtance I gave but now, if the conſciouſneſs. 
went along with the little finger, when it was cut 

off, that would be the ſame ſelf which was con- 
cerned for the whole body yeſterday, as making 


part of itſelf, whoſe actions then it cannot but 


admit as its own now. Though if the ſame bo- 
ay thould ftill live, and immediately, from the 
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ſeparation of the little finger, have its own 
har conſciouſneſs, whereof the little finger knew - 
nothing, it would not at all be concerned for it 
as a part of itſelf, or could own any of its actions, 
or have any of them imputed to him. 


$ 19. This may ſhew us, wherein perſon TY | 


identity conſiſts, not in the identity of ſubſtance, 
but, as I have faid, in the identity of confciouf- 
neſs, wherein Socrates, and the preſent mayor of 
Queenborough agree, they are the fame perſon : 
if the ſame Socrates, waking and fleeping, do not 
partake of the fame confeiouſnefs, Socrates wa- 
king and ſleeping, is not the ſame perfon. And 
to punith Socrates waking, for what fleeping So- 
crates thought, and waking Socrates was never 
conſcious of, would be no more of right, than 
to puniſh one twin for what his brother-twin did, 
_ whereof he knew nothing, becauſe their outſides 
were fo like, that they could not be diftinguiſh- 
ed; for ſuch twins have been ſeen. 
9 20. But yet poſlibly it will ſtill be objected, 
ſuppote I wholly loſe the memory of ſome parts of 
my life, beyond a poſſibility of retrieving them, ſo 


5 3 perhaps I ſhall never be conſcious of them a- 


yet 1 am not the ſame perſon that did thoſe 
— had thote thoughts, that I was once conſci- 
ous of, though I have now forgot them? To which 
I anſwer, That we mult here take notice what the 


ward J 15 applied to; which, in this cafe, is the | 


man only. And the fame man being preſumed to 

be che ſame perſon, I is eaſily here ſuppoſed to 
tand alto for the fame perfon. But if it 28 poſ- 
 fible for the fame man to have diſtinct incommu- 
nicable couſcioutnets at different times, it is paſt 
doubt the ſame man would at different times make 
diſterent perſons; which, we fee, is the ſenſe of 
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mankind in the ſolemneſt declaration of their opi- 
nions, human laws not puniſhing the mad man 
for the ſober man's actions, nor the ſober man for 
u hat the mad man did, thereby making them two 
perſons; which is ſomewhat explained by our 
way of ſpeaking in Engliſh, when we fay, ſuch 
an one is rt himſelf, or is beſides himſelf ; in which 
hraſes it is inſinuated, as if thoſe who now, or 
at leaſt firſt uſed them, thought that ſelf was 
changed, the ſelf-ſame perſon was no longer in 
that man. e Eo hs as 
| 4 21. But yet it is hard to conceive, that So- 
crates, the ſame individual man, ſhould be two 
perſons. Lo help us a little in this, we muſt con- 
fider what is meant by Socrates, or the ſame in- 
dividual man. „„ 
J, It muit be either the fame individual, im- 
material, tt, king ſubſtance: in ſhort, the ſame 
numerical, and nothing elſe. | 
2 nne fame animal, without any regard 
to ai inimaterial ſoul. | | | | | 
Er the fame immaterial ſpirit united to 
tue lime animal. | | | 
Now, take which of theſe ſuppoſitions you 
pienſe, it is impothble to make perſonal identity 
to con ſiſt in any thing but contctoutnets ; or reach 
any farther than that does. 
For by the hrit of them, it muſt be allowed poſ- 
ſible that a man born of ditterent women, and in 
dittant times, may be the ſame man. A way of 
peaking, which, whoever admits, muſt allow it 
poſſible for the fame man to be two diſtinct per 
lons, as any two chat have lived in different ages, 
without the knouledge of one another's thoughts. 
By the ſecond and third, Socrates in this life, 
and after it, cannot be the ſame man any way, but 
by the ſame conſciouſneſs; and ſo making human 
Vor., II. 8 
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identity to conſiſt in the ſame thing wherein we 
place perſonal identity, there will be no diſſiculty 
to allow the ſame man to be the ſame perſon. But 
then they who place human identity in eonſciouſ- 
neſs only, and not in ſomething elle, mult conſi- 
der how they will make the infant Socrates the 
ſame man with Socrates after the reſurrection. 
But whatſoever to ſome men makes a man, and 
conſequently the ſame individual man, wherein 
Perhaps few are agreed, perſonal identity can by 
us be placed in nothing but conſciouſneſs, (which 
is that alone which makes what we call /-/f ), wWith- 
out involving us in great abſurdities. | 
22. But is not a man drunk and ſober the 
fame perſon ? why elſe is he puniſhed for the fact 
he commits when drunk, though he be never af- 
terwards conſcious of it 2 Juit as much the ſame 
perſon, as a man that walks, and does other 
things in his ſleep, is the fame perſon, and is an- 
ſwerable for any miſchief he ſhall do in it. Human 


laws puniſh both with a juſtice ſuitable to their | 


way of knowledge; becauſe in theſe caſes, they can- 
not diſtinguiſh certainly what is real, what coun- 
terfeit; and ſo the ignorance in drunkenneſs, or 
{leep, is not admitted as a plea. For though pu- 
niſliment be annexed to perfonality, and perfona- 
ty to conſciouſneſs, and the drunkard perhaps be 
not conſcious of what he did; yet human judica- 
tures juſtly puniſh him; bee aule the fact is pro- 

ved againit him, but want of conſciouſneſs cannot 
be proved for him. But in the great day, where- 
in the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be laid open, it 
may be reaſonable to think, no one {hall be made 
to anſwer for what he knows nothing of; but 
ſhall receive his doom, his conſcience accuſing or 
renten him. 


2 23. Nothing but conſciouſneſs can unite re- 
1 | | 
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mote exiſtences into the ſame perſon; the identi- 
ty of ſubſtance will not do it: for whatever ſub- 
{tance there is, however framed, without conſci- 
ouſneſs, there is no perſon : and a carcaſe may be 


a perſon, as well as any fort of ſubſtance be ſv 


without conſciouſneſs. 
Could we ſuppoſe two diſtinct incommunicable 
conſciouſneſſes acting the ſame body, the one con- 


ſtantly by day, the other by night ; and, on the 
other ſide, the ſame conſciouſneſs, acting by in- 


tervals, two diſtinct bodies; I atk, in the firſt caſe, 


whether the day and the night-man, would not 
be two as diſtinct perſons as Socrates and Plato? 
And whether, in the ſecond caſe, there would not 
be one perſon in two diſtin bodies, as much as 
one man is the fame in two diſtinct clothings ? 
Nor is it at all material to ſay, that this ſame, and 


this diſtin conſciouſneſs, in the caſes above men- 


_ tioned, is owing to the ſame and diſtinct immate- 
nal ſubſtances, bringing it with them to thoſe bo- 


dies, which, whether true or no, alters not the 


caſe; ſince it is evident, the perſonal identity would 


equally be determined by the conſciouſneſs, whe- 


ther that conſciouſneſs were annexed to ſome in- 


dividual immaterial ſubſtance, or no. For grant- 


ing, that the thinking ſubſtance in man mutt be 
neceflarily ſuppoſed immaterial, it is evident that 
immaterial thinking thing may ſometimes part 
with its paſt conſciouſneſs, and be reſtored to it 
again, as appears in the forgetfulneſs men often 


have of their paſt actions, and the mind man 
times recovers the memory of a paſt conſciouſneſs, 
which it had loſt for twenty years together. 


Make theſe intervals of memory and forgetfulneſs 
to take their turns regularly by day and night, and 
you have two perſons with the tame immaterial 
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ſpirit, as much as, in the former inſtance, two 
perſons with the ſame body. So that ſelf is not 
determined by identity or diverſity of ſubſtance, 
which it cannot be ſure of, but only by identity 
of conſciouſneſs. | 
9 24. Indeed it may conceive the ſubſtance 
whereof it is now made up, to have exiſted for- 
merly, united in the ſame conſcious being : but 
conſciouſneſs removed, that ſubſtance 1s no more 
itſelf, or makes no more a part of it, than any o- 
ther ſubſtance, as 1s evident in the inſtance we 
have already given of alimb cut off, of whoſe heat 
or cold, or other affections, having no longer any 
conſciouſneſs, it is no more of a man's ſelf, than 
any other matter of the univerſe. In like manner, 
it will be in reference to any immaterial ſubſtance, 
which is void of that conſciouſneſs whereby I am 
_ myſelf to myſelf : if there be any part of its ex- 
iſtence, which I cannot upon recollection join 
with that preſent coniciouſneſs, whereby I am 

now myſelf, it is in that part of its exiſtence no 
more myſelf, than any other immaterial being. 
For whatſoe ver any ſubſtance has thought or done, 
Which I cannot recollect, and by my conſciouſneſs 
make my own thought and action, it will 10 more 
belong to me, whether a part of me thought or 
did it, than if it had been thought or done by 
any other immaterial being any-where exiſting. 

$ 25. I agree the more probable opinion is, 
that this conſciouſneſs is annexed to, and the af- 
fection of one individual immaterial ſubſtance. 
But let men, according to their divers hypo- 
theſes, reſolve of that as they pleate. This every . 
intelligent being, ſenſible of happineſs or miſery, 
mult grant, that there is ſomething that is 7e, 
that he is concerned for, and would have happy; 


„ 


or mi 
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that this ſelf has exiſted in a continued duration 


more than one inſtant, and therefore it is poſſible 
may exiſt, as it has done, months and years to 


come, without any certain bounds to be ſet to its 
duration; and may be the ſame ſelf, by the ſame 
conſciouſneſs, continued on for the future. And 


thus, by this conſciouſneſs, he finds himſelf to 


be the ſame ſelf which did ſuch or ſuch an action 
ſome years lance, by which he comes to be happy 

Erable now. In all which account of ſelf, 
the ſame numerical fubſtance is not conſidered as 


making the ſame ſelf. But the ſame continued 
_ conſciouſneſs, in which ſeveral ſubitances may 
have been united, and again ſeparated from it, 


which, whilſt they continued in a vital union with 
that, wherein this conſciouſneſs then reſided, made 


| a part of that ſame felf. Thus any part of our 
bodies vitally united to that which is conſcious in 


us, makes a part of ourſelves: but upon ſepara- 
tion from the vital union, by which that conſciouſ- 
neſs is communicated, that which a moment ſince 
was part of ourſelves, is now no more lo, than a 


part of another man's ſelf is a part of ue; and it is 


not impoſlible, but in a little time may become a 
real part of another perion. And fo we have the 
lame numerical ſubſtance become a part of two dif- 


_ ferent perſons; and the ſame perſon preferved un- 


der the change of various ſubitances. Could we 
ſuppoſe any ſpirit wholly ſtripped of ail its memorę 


or conſciouſneſs of paſt actions, as we find our 


minds always are of a great part of ours, and tome 


times of them all, the union or ſeparation cf ſuch 


a ſpiritual ſubſtance would make no variation of 
perſonal identity, any more than that of any par- 


ticle of matter does. Any fubltance vitally united 


to the preſent thinking being, is a part of that very 


lame ſelf which now is: any thing united to it by 4 
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conſciouſneſs of former actions, makes alſo a part 


of the ſame ſelk, which 1 15 the lame both then and | 
now. 
$ 26. Perſon, as I take 1. is the name for this 
ſelf. Where-ever a man finds what he calls Hin- 
ſelf, there, I think, another may ſay is the /ame 
perſon. It is a forenſic term appropriating ac- 
tions and their merit; and ſo belongs only to in- 
telligible agents capable of a law, and happineſs 
and mifery. This perſonality extends itſelf be- 
yond preſent exiſtence to what is paſt, only by 
conſciouſneſs, whereby it becomes concerned and 
accountable, owns and imputes to itſelf paſt ac- 
tions, juit upon the fame ground and for the fame 
reaſon that it does the prefent. All which is 
founded in a concern for happineſs, the unavoid- 
able concomitant 1 conſcioufneſs, that which is 
conſcious of pleaſure and pain, deſiring that that 
ſelf that is conſciaus, thould be happy. And 
therefore whatever paſt actions it cannot reconcile, 
or appropriate to that prefent ſelf by conſciouſneſs, 
it can be no more concerned in, than if they had 
never been done: and to receive pleaſure or pain, 
7. e. reward or puniſhment, on the account of 
any fuch action, is all one, as to be made happy 
or miſerable in its ferſt being, without any deme- 
ritat all. For ſuppoſing a man puniſhed now for 
what he had done in another life, whereof he 
could be made to have no conſciouſneſs at all, what 
difference is there between that puniſhment, and 
being created miſerable? And therefore comform- 
able to this, the apoſtle tells us, that at the great 
day, when every one ſhall receive according to his do- 
3ng:, the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be laid open. The 
ſentence ſhall de juitified by the conſciouſneſs all 
xerions {hall tave, "that they themſely es, in what bo- 
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dies ſoever they appear, or what ſubſtances ſoever 
that conſciouſneſs adheres to, are the ſame that 
committed thole actions, and deferve that puniſh- 
ment for them. 

927. I am apt enou gh to think I have, in 
treating of this ſubject, 5G ſome ſuppoſitions 


that will look ſtrange to ſome readers, and poſ- 


ſibly they are ſo in themſelves; but yet, I think, 


they are ſuch as are pardonable in this ignorance 


we are in of the nature of that thinking thing that 
is in us, and which we look on as ourſelves. Did 
we know what it was, or how it was tied to a cer- 
| tain ſyſtem of fleeting animal ſpirits z or whether 


it could, or could not perform its operations of 


| thinking and memory out of a body organized as 
ours is; and whether it has pleaſed Gop, that no 
one ſuch ſpirit thall ever be united to any one but 
ſuch body, upon the right conſtitution of whoſe 


organs its memory thould depend, we might ſee 


the ablurdity of ſome of thoſe ſuppoſitions I have 


made. But taking, as we ordinarily now do (in 
the dark concerning theſe matters) the ſoul of a 
man for an immaterial ſubſtance, independent 
from matter, and indifferent alike to it all, 


there can, from the nature of things, be no 
abſurdity at all to ſuppoſe, that the ſame ſoul 
may, at different times, be united to different 
bodies, and with them make up, for that time, 
one man; as well as we ſuppoſe a part of a 
ſheep's body yeſterday, ſhould be a part of a man's 


body to-morrow, and in that union make a vital 


part of Meliboeus himſelf, as well as it did of his 


a. 
1 To conclude; e ſubſtanet be- 


gins to exiſt, it muſt, during its exiſtence, neceſ- 


lerily be the ſame: whatever compolitions of ſub- 


— 
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| ſtances begin to exiſt, Ban. the union of thoſe 
ſubſtances, the concrete mult be the ſame: what. 
ſoever mode begins to exiſt, during its exiſtence, 
it is the ſame; and ſo if the compoſition be of di- 
ſtinct ſubſtances, and different modes, the ſame 
rule holds. Whereby it will appear, that the 
difficulty or obſcurity that has been about this 
matter, rather riſes from the names ill uſed, than 
from any obſcurity in things themſelves. For 
whatever makes the ſpecific idea, to which the 
name is applied, if that idea be ſteadily kept to, 
the diſtinCtion of any thing into the ſame, and 
divers, will eaſily be conceived, and there can a- 
riſe no doubt about it. 
9 29. For ſuppoſing a rational fpirit be the TR 
of a man, it is eaſy to know what is the ſame man; 
wiz. the ſame ſpirit, whether ſeparate or in a bo- 
dy, will be the /ame man. Suppoling a rational 
ſpirit vitally united to a body of a certain confor- 
mation of parts to make a man, whilſt that ra- 
tional ſpirit, with that vital conformation of parts, 
though continued in a fleeting ſucceſſive body, 
remains, it will be the ſame. But if to any one 
the idea of a man be but the vital union of 
parts in a certain ſhape; as long as that vital u- 
nion and ſhape remains, in a concrete no otherwiſe 
the ſame, but by a continued ſucceſſion of fleet- 


ing particles, it will be the ſame. For what- 1 


ever be the compoſition, whereof the complex 
idea 18 made, whenever exiſtence makes it one 
particular thing under any denomination, the ſame 

exiſtence continued, preſerves it the fame indivi- 
dual under the ſame denomination 3. 


The doctrine of IDENTITY and DIVERSITY, 
continued in this chapter, the biſhop of W orceſter pre- 
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tends to be inconſiſtent with the doQrine of the Chri- 
ſtian faith, concerning the reſurrection of the dead. 
His way of arguing from it, is this: he ſays, The 
reaſon of believing the reſurrection of the ſame body up- 
on Mr Locke's grounds, is from the idea of identity. 
To which our author anſwers“: Give me leave, my 
lord, to ſay, that the reaſon of belizving any article of 
the Chriſtian faith, (ſuch as your lordſhip is here ſpeak- 
ing of), to me, and zpon my grounds, is its being a 
rt of divine revelation: upon this ground [ believed 
it before I either writ that chapter of identity and di- 
verſity, and before | ever thought of thoſe propoſt- 
tions which your lordſhip quotes out of that chapter ; 
and upon the ſame ground I believe it ſtil]; and not 
from my idea of identity. This ſaving of your lord- 
_ ſhip's therefore, b:ing a propoſition neither ſelf.ev i- 
dent, nor allowed by me to be true, remains to be 
proved. So that your foundation failing, all your large 
ſuperſtruQure built thereon comes to nothing. 
But my lord, before we go any farther, I crave 
leave humbly to repreſent to your lordfhip, that J 
thought you undertook to make 09, that my notion 
| Gan was inconfillent with the articles of the Chri- 
ian faith. But that which your lurdthip inſtances 
in here, is not, that I yet know, an article of the 
Chriſtian faith, The reſirrection of the dead, I ac- 
knowledge to be an article of the Chriftian faith : but 
that the r:/urreftion of the ſame body, in your lord- 
ſhip's ſenſe ot the ſame body, is an article of the Chri- 
ſtian faith, is, what, I confeſs, | do not yet know. 
ln the New Teſtament (wherein, I think, are contain- 
ed all the articles of the Chriſtian faith) | find our Sa- 
viour and the apoſtles to preach the reſurrection of the 
dead, and the reſurretion from the dead, in many 
places: but I do not remember any place where the 
reſurrection of the ſime bod) is fo much as mentioned. 


* In his third letter to the biſhop of Worceſter, p- 165, Cc. 
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Nay, which is very remarkable in the caſe, I do not 
remember in any place of the New Teſtament (where 
the general reſurrection at the laſt day is ſpoken of ) 
any ſuch expreſſion as the re/aurredion of the body, 
much leſs f the ſame body. | 
I ſay the general reſurrection at the laſt day: be- 
cauſe where the reſurrection of tome particular per- 


ſons preſently upon our Saviour's reſurrection is men- 


tioned ; the words are, The graves were opened, aud 
many bodies of ſaints, which flept, areſe, and came 


ont of the graves after his reſurreitio1, and went into 


the holy city, and appeared to many : of which pecu- 
liar way of ſpeaking of this reſurrection, the paſſage 
itſelf gives a reaſon, ia theſe words, appeared to ma- 


uy ; i. e. thoſe who /iept, appeared, to as to be known 


to be riſen. But this could not be known, unleſs 
they brought with them the evidence that they were 
thoſe who had been dead, whereof there were theſe 


two proofs, their graves were opened, and their bo- 
dies not only gone out of them, but appeared to be 


the ſame to thoſe who had known them tormerly alive, 
and knew them to be dead and buried. For if they 
bad been thoſe who had been dead ſo long, that all 
who knew them once alive, were now gone, thoſe to 
whom they appeared might have known them to be 
men; but could not have known they were riſen from 
the dead, becauſe they never knew they had been 
dead. All that by their appearing they could have 


known, was, that they were ſo many living ſtrangers, 
of whole reſurrection they knew nothing. It was ne- 


_ ceſlary therefore, that they ſhauld come in ſuch bo- 
dies as might, in make and ſize, Cc. appear to be 
the ſame they had before, that they might be known 


to thole of their acquaintance, whom they appeared 


to. And it is probable they were ſuch as were new- 


ly dead, whole bodies were not yct difeulicd And dil- 
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fipated; and therefore, it is particularly ſaid here, 
(differently from what is ſaid of the general reſurrec- - 
tion), that their bodres aroſe; becaule they were the 
tame that were then lying in their graves, the mo- 
ment before they roſe. 

But your lordſhip endeavours to prove it muſt be 
the ame body : and let us grant that your lordihip, 
nay, others too, think you have proved it 2 be the 
ſame body; will you therefore ſay, that he holds what 
3s inconſiſtent with an article of faith, who having ne- 
ver ſeen this your lordſhip's interpretation of the icrip- 
ture, nor your reaſons for the /ame body, in your ſenſe 
of /ame body; or, if he has ſeen them, yet not under- 
ſtanding them, or not perceiving the force of them, 
believes what the fcripture propoſes to him, v/z. that 
at the laſt day the dead ſhall be raiſed, without de- 
termining whether it ſhall be with the very fame bo- 
dies or no? 5 

| know your lordſhip pretends not to erect your 
particular interpretations of ſcripture into articles of 
faith; and if you do not, he that believes the dead 
Hall be raiſed, helieves that article of faith which the 
{cripture propoſes : and cannot be accuſed of holding 
any thing ixconſiſteut with it, if it thonld happen, that 
what he holds is inconſt/ent with another propoſition, 
diz. that the dead [hill be raiſed with the [ame bodies, 
in your lordthip's ſenſe ; which 1 do not find propoſed 
in holy writ as an article of faith. | | 

But 5our lordſhip argues, it e be the ſume body; 
winch, as you explain /-me body *, is not the ſame in- 
d:vidual particles of matter, which were nuted at the 
point of death, Nor th: ſume particles of matter, that 

the ſin ner had at the time of th? commiſſion of his ſins. 
But that it muſt be the ſume miteri.d ſubjrance which 
was vitally united to the ſoul here? i. e. as I under- 
ſtand it, the fame individual particles of matter, which 
were, ſome time or other during his life here, vitally 
united to his foul. 
| * Page 31, 35. 
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Your firſt argument to prove, that it muſt be the 
ſame body, in this ſenſe of the ſame body, is taken from 
theſe words of our Saviour“: Vll that are in the 
graves ſhall hear his voice, and ſhall come forth +, 
From whence your lordſhip argues, that theſe words, 
© all that are in their graves, relate to us other ſub. 
ſtance than what was united to the ſoul in life ; be- 
cauſe a different ſubſtance cannot be ſaid to be in the 
graves, and to come out of them. Which words of 
your lordſhip's, if they prove any thing, prove that 
the ſoul too is lodged in the grave, and raiſed out of 
it at the laſt day For your lordihip ſays, Can a dif- 
ferent ſubſtunce be ſaid to be in the graves, and come 
out of them? So that, according to this interpreta- 
tion of theſe words of our Saviour, % other ſubſtance 
being raiſed, but what hears his voice; and 20 other 
ſubſiuuce hearing his voice, but what being called, 
comes out of the grave; and u other ſub/tance co- 
ming out of the grave, but what was 1a the grave, any 
one mult conclude, that the foul, unleſs ic be in the 
gras e, will inake no part of the perſon that is raiſe d, 
unleſs, as your lordihip argues againſt me t, you can 
male it out, that a ſubſlance, which never was in ihe 
grave, muy come out of it, or, that the ſoul is no /ub- 
ſtance. AS 

But, ſetting aſide the Vance of the ſoul, another 
thing that will make any one doubt, whether this your 
interpretation of our Saviour's words be neceffary to 
be received as their true ſenſe, is, that it vi not be 
very eaſily reconciled to your ſaying |, you do not 
mean by the ſame body, the ſame individual particles 
which were united at the point of death, And yet, 
by this interpretation of our Saviour's words, you can 
mean no other partic/zs but ſuch as were united at the 
point of death; becauſe you mean no other /#5//ance 
but what comes out of the grave; and no /ub{/ance, no 
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Particles come out, you ſay, but what were in the 
grave; and I think your lordſhip will not fay, that 
the particles that were ſeparated from the body by per- 
ſpiration before the point of death, were laid up in 
the grave. | | 


But your lordſhip, I find, has an anſwer to this +, 


viz. that by comparing this with other places, you find 
that the words [of our Saviour above quoted] are to 
be underſiood of the ſubſtunce of the body, to which the 
foul was united, and not to (I ſuppoſe your lordſhip 
writ of) thoſe individual particles, 1. e. thoſe individu- 
al particles that are in the grave at the reſurrection. 


For ſo they mult be read, to make your lordſhip's ſenſe 


entire, and to the purpoſe of your anſwer here: and 


then methinks this laſt ſenſe of our Saviour's words, 


given by your lordthip, wholly overturns the ſenſe 
which you have given of them above, where, from 
thoſe words, you preſs the belief of the reſurrect ion of 


the ſame body, by this ſtrong argument, that a /e 


{tance could not, upon hearing the voice of Chriſt, 
come out of the grave, which was never in the grave. 


There (as far as | can underſtand your words) your 


lordſhip argues, that our Saviour's words mult be un- 
derſtood of the particles in the grave, ane, as your 


lordſhip ſays, one can make it cut, that a ſubſtance 


which never was in the grave, may come ont of it. 
And here your lordthip expreſsly ſays, that our Sax i- 
our's words are to te underſtond of the ſubſtance 7 that 
body, to which the ſeu was Cat any time] wnited, and 
rot ts thoſe individual particles that are in the grave. 
Which, put together, ſcems to me to ſay, that ovr 
daviour's words are to be underitood of thoſe particles 
only that are in the grave, and not of thoſe particles 
only which are in the grave, out of others alſo, which 
have at any time been vitally united to the ſoul, but 
never were in the grave. 
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The next text your lordſhip brings to make the 7e. 


ſurrectisn of the /ame body, in your ſenſe, an article of. 


faith, are theſe words of St Paul f; For we muſt all 


appear before the judgment. ſeat cf Chriſt, that every 


one may receive the things done in his body, according 
to that he hath done, wh-ther it be good or bad. To 
which your lordſhip ſubjoins this queſtion t: Can theſe 
words be underſtood of any other material ſubſtance, 


but that body in which theſe things were done? An. 


wer, A man may ſuſpend his determining the mean- 
ing of the apoſtle to be, that a ſinner ſhall ſuffer 
for his ſins in the very /ame body wherein he com- 
mitted them: becauſe St Paul does not ſay he ſhall 
have the very /ame body when he ſuffers, that he 
had when he ſinned. The apoſtle ſays, indeed, done 
in his body. The body he had, and did things 
in at five or fifteen, was, no doubt, his body, as 
much as that which he did things in at fifty, was 
his body, though his body were not the very ſame bo. 
dy at thoſe different ages: and ſo will the body, 
which he ſhall have after the reſurrection, be his ho- 


dy, though it be not the very /me with that, which 


he had at five or fifteen, or tifty. He that at three- 
{core 18 broke on the wheel, for a murder he commit» 
ted at twenty, is puniſhed for what he did in his body, 


though the body he has, i. e. his body at threeſcore, 


be not the ſame, i. e. made up of the fame individual 
particles of matter, that that body was, which he had 
forty years before. When your lordhip has reſolved 
with yourſelf, what that ſameimmutable H 1s, which 
at the laſt judgment fhall receive the rhings done in 


bis body, your lordſhip will eaſily fee, that the body 
hie had when an embryo in the womb, when a child 


playing in coats, when a man marrying, a wife, and 


when bed-rid dying of a conſumption, and at Jait, 
which he hall have after the reſurrection, are each of 
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them bis body, though neither of them be the ſame? 


body, the one with the other. 

Bur farther to your lordſhip's queſtion, Con theſe 
words be underſtood of any other material ſubſtance, 
but that body in which the/e things were done © I an- 
fuer, Theſe words of St Paul may be underſtood of 
another material ſub/tance, than that body in which 


theſe things were done, becauſe vour lordihip teaches 


me, and gives me a ſtrong reaſon ſo to underſtand 
them. Your lordſhip fays+, that you ds not ſay the 
ſame particles of matter, which the ſinner had at the 

very time of the commiſſion of his ſins, ſhall be raiſed 
a; the Laſt day. And your lordſhip gives this reaſon for 
itt: For then a long ſinner muſt have a vaſt body, 
| conſidering the continual Jpending of particles by per- 
— ſpiration. Now, my lord, if the apoſtle's words, as 

your lordſhip would ar gue, cannot be underſiood of ary 
ether material ſi, bſtaunce, but that body, in which th:/e 
things were done; and no- body, upon the removal or 
change of ſome of the particles, that at any time makes 
It up, is the ſame material ſubſtance, or the ſame bo- 
dy; it will, I think, thence follow, that either the 
ſinner muſt have all the ſame individual particles vi- 
tally united to his ſoul when he is raiſed, that he had 
vitally united ro the foul when he tinned; or elſe St 
Paul's words here cannot be underſtood to mean the 
ame body in which the things were done. For, if there 

_ were other particles of matter in the body, wherein 


the things were done, than in that which is raiſed, that 


which 18 raiſed cannot be the /ame body in which they 
were done: unleſs that alone, which has Juſt all the 
fame individual Particles when my action 18 done, be- 
ing the ſame body wherein it was done, that alſo, which 
has not the ſame individual particles wherein that ac- 
tion was done, can be the ſame bod wherein it was 
done; 1 lich is, in effect, to make the ſame body ſome- 
times to be the ſame, and :-0metimes not the ſame, 
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Your lordſhip thinks it ſuflices to make the /{ame b 
dy to have not all, but no other particles of matter, but 


ſuch as were ſome time or other vitally united to the 
ſoul before: but ſuch a body, made up of part of the 


particles {ome time or other vitally united to the ſoul, is 


no more the ſame body wherein the actions were done 

in the diſtant parts of the /ong ſinner” s life, than that is 
the ſame body in which a quarter, or half, or three 
quarters of the ſame particles, that made it up, are 
wanting. For example, a finner has acted here in his 
body an hundred years; he is raited at the laſt day, but 
with what body ? The ſame, ſays your lordſhip, that 


he acted in; becauſe St Paul ſays, he muſt receive t52 


things done in his body what, therefore, mult his ho- 
dy, at the reſurrection, conſiſt of? Muſt it conſiſt of 

all the particles of matter that haveever been vitally 
united to his foul ? For they, in ſucceſſion, have all 
of them made up #15 body wherein he did theſe things : 
no, ſays your lordmip f, that would make his body 


too vaſt; it ſuffices to make the fume body in which 


the things were done, that it conſiſts of ſome of the 
particles, and no other but ſuch as were, ſome time 
during his life, vitally united to his ſoul. But ac- 
cording to this account, %% body, at the reſurrection, 
being, as your lordthip feems to limit it, near the 
ſame 6ze it was in ſome part of bis life, it will be no 
more the ſame boch in which the things were done 
in the diſtant parts of his lite, than that is the /am? 
body, in which half or three quarters, or more of 
the individual matter that made it then up, is now 
wanting. For example, let his 594, at 50 vears old, 
conſiſt of a million of parts: five hundred thouſand at 
leaſt of thoſe parts will be different from thoſe which 
made up V 994; at lo years, and at an hundred. 80 
that to take the numerical partictes that made up 


his body at 50, or any other ſeaſon of his life; or to 
gather them promiſcuouſly out of thoſe which, at dit. 
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forent times, have ſucceſſively been vitally united to 

his ſoul, they will no more make the fame body, 

which was his, wherein ſome of his actions were done, 

than that is the fame body, which has but half the 
ſame particles: and yer all your Jordſhip's argument 

| here for the ſame body, is, becauſe St Paul ſays, it 

muſt be his body in which theſe things were done; 

which it could not be, if any other ſubſtance were 

joined to it; i. e. if any other particles of matter 
made up the body, which were not vitally united to 

the ſoul when the action was done. 

Again, your lordſhip ſays r, that you dy not ſay the 
ſame individual particles (ſhall make up the body at 
the reſurrection) which were united - at the point of 
death, for there muſt be a great alteration in them of 
a lingering diſzaſz, as if a fat man falls into a con- 
ſumption. Becauſe, it is likely, your lordſhip thinks 
theſe particles ot a decrepit, waſted, withered body, 
would be too few, or unfit to make ſuch a plump, 
ſtrong, vigorous, well-lized body, as it has pleaſed 
your lordthip to proportion oat, in your thoughts, to 
men at the reſurrection ; and therefore ſome {mall por- 
tion of the particles formerly united vitally to that 
man's ſoul, ſhall be reaſſumed to make up his body 
to the bulk your lordſhip judges convenient; but the 
greateſt part of them ſhall be left out to avoid the ma- 
king his body more v, than your lordſhip thinks 
will be fit, as appears by theſe your lordiliip's words 
immediately following r, biz. that you do ut ſay the 
ſame particles th ſinner hud at the very time of com- 
miſſion of his fins; for then a long ſinner miſt have a 
vaſt body. | h YES „„ 

But then, pray, my lord, what muil an emtry0 do, 
who dying within a few hours after Lis body Mas vi- 
tally united to his ſoul, has no particles of matter, 
which were formerly united to it, to make up his bo- 
; of that Hze and proportion which your loxdilip 
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ſeems to require in bodies at the reſurrection? Or muſt 


we believe he ſhall remain content with that ſmall pit. 
tance of matter, and that yet imperfect body, to eter. 


nity, becauſe it is an article of faith to believe the 
reſurrection of the very ſame body ? i. e. made up of 


only ſuch particles as have been vitally united to the 


ſon]. For, if it be ſo, as your lordſhip ſays tf, that 
life is the reſult of the union of ſoul and body, it will 
follow, that the body of an exz6-y0 dying in the womb, 


may be very little, not the thouſandth part of any or- 
dinary man. For, ſince from the firſt conception and 


beginning of formation it has life, and fe is the re- 
ſult of the union of the ſoul with the body; an embrys, 
that ſhall die either by the untimely death of the mo- 
ther, or by any other accident preſently after it has 
life, muſt, according to your lordſhip's doctrine, re- 
main a man not an inch long, to eternity; becauſe 
there are not particles of matter, formerly united to 
his ſoul, to make him bigger; and no other can be 
made uſe of to that purpoſe: though what greater 
congruity the ſoul hath with any particles of matter, 
which were once vitally united to it, but are now ſo 
no longer, than it hath with particles of matter, 
which it was never united to, would be hard to deter- 
mine, if that ſhould be demanded. 
By|thele, and not a few other the like conſequen- 
ces, one may ſee what ſervice they do to religion, and 
the Chriſtian doctrine, who raile queſtions, and make 
articles of faith about the re rection of the ſame bo- 
a, where the ſcripture ſays nothing of the /ame body; 


or if it does, it is with no ſmall reprimand to thoſe. 


ho make ſuch an inquiry f. But ſome men will 
ur, How are the dead raiſed ip? and with whit bo- 
dy do they come? Thou fool, that which thou ſoweſt, 
25 not qrickened, except it dic. And that which thou 
foweſt, thou ſoweſt not that body that ſhall be, but 
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dead. | | 
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lare grain, it may chance of wheat, er of [ime other 
grain. But God giveth it a body as it hath pleaſed 
im. Words | ſhould think ſufficient to deter us from 


determining any thing for or againſt the ſame body 


being raiſed at the laſt dav. It tuffices, that all the 


dead ſhall be raiſed, and every one appear and an- 


ſwer for the things done in this life, and receive ac- 
cording to the things he hath done in his body, whe- 
ther good or bad. He that believes this, and has ſaid 
nothing inconſiſtent herewith, I preſume may, and 
muſt be acquitted from being guilty of any thing in- 
conſiſtent with the article of the reſurrection of the 


But vour lordſhip, to prove the reſurrection of the 


ſame body to be an article of faith, farther aſks *, How 


could it be ſaid, if any other ſubſtance be joined to the 
foul at the reſurrection, as its bedy, that they were the 
things done in or by the body? Anſ. Juſt as it may 
be ſaid of a man at an hundred years old, that hath 


then another ſubſtance joined to his ſoul, than he had 


at twenty, that the murder or drunkenneſs he was 


guilty of at twenty, were things done in the body: 


how by the body comes in here, I do not ſee. 
Your lordſhip adds, Aud St Paul's diſpute about the 


manner of raiſing the body, might ſoon have ended, if 
there were uo neceſſity of th? ſame body. Anſ. When 


L underſtand what argument there is in theſe words 


to prove the reſurrection of the ſame body, withour - 


the mixture of one new atom of matter, I thall know 


what to ſay to it. In the mean time this 1 under- 


ſtand. that St Paul would have put as ſhort an end to 


all diſputes about this matter, if he had ſaid, that 


there was a neceſſity of the ſame body, or that it ſhould 
be the ſame body. _ SEO | 

The next text of ſcripture you bring for the ſame 
body, is , If there be no reſurreftion of the dead, 
then is not Chriſt raiſed. From which your lordſhip 
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argues , I: ſeems then other bodies are to be raiſed, 
os his was ; I grant other dead, as certainly raiſed , 
Chriſt was; for elle his reſurtection would be of no 
uſe to mankind. But I do not fee how it follows, 
that they ſhall be rai/ed with the ſam? body, as Chriit 
was raiſed with the fame body, as your lordihip inters 
in theſe words aunexed; Aud can there be any doubt, 
whether his body was the [ame material ſubſtance 
which was united to his ſoul be -fore 2 I anſwer, None 
at all; nor that it had Juſt the ſame diſtinguiſhed li- 
neaments and marks, yea, and the ſame wounds that 
it had at the time of his death. If therefore your 
lordſhip will argue from other bodies being raiſed, as 
his was, that they mult keep proportion with his in 
WC wene/ ; then we muſt believe, that every man ſhall 
be raiſed with the ſame lineaments, and other notes 
of diftinction he had at the time of his death, even 
with his wounds yet open, if he had any, becauſe our 
Saviour was fo raiſed ; which ſeems to me ſcarce re- 
concileable with what your Jordihip ſays f, of a fat 
man falling into a conſumption, and dying. 

Bur whether it will conſiſt or no with your lord- 
ſhip's meaning in that place, this to me ſeems a con- 
ſequence that will need to be better proved, v2. that 

our bodies mult be raifed the ſame, juſt as our Savi- 
_ _ our's was: becauſe St Paul ſays, If there be no reſur- 
rection of the dead, then is Chriſt not riſen. For it 
may be a good conſequence, Chriſt is riſen, and 
therefore there ſhall be a reſurrection of the dead; 
and yet this may not be a good conſequence, Chriſt 
was raiſed with the ſame body he bad at his death, 
therefore all men thall be raiſed with the ſame body 
they had at their death, contrary to what your Jord- 
ſhipſays concerning a fat man dying of a conſumption. 
But the caſe I think far different betwixt our Savi- 
our, and thoſe to be raiſed at the laſt day. 
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1. His body ſaw not corruption; and therefore to 
give him another body, new-molded, mixed with o- 
ther particles, which were not contained in it as it lay 
in the grave, whole and entire as it was laid there, 
had been to deſtroy his body, to frame him a new one, 
without any need. But why with the remaining par- 
ticles of a man's body, long lince diſſolved andmoul- 


dered into daſt and atoms, (whereof poſſibly a great 


part may have undergone variety of changes, and en- 
ter into other concretions even in the bodies of other 
men), other new particles of matter mixed with them, 
may not ſerve to make his body again, as well as the 
mixture of new and different particles of matter with 
the old, did, in the compals of jus life, make his bo- 
dy, I think no reafon can ve given? | | 


This may ſerve to ſhew, why though the mate- 


rials of our Saviour's body were not changed at his 


reſurrection ; yet it does not follow, but that the bo- 
dy of a man, dead aud rotten in his grave, or burnt, 


may, at the laſt doy, have ſeveral new particles in it, 
and that without any inconvenience: ſince whatever 
matter is vitally united to 41s /oul, is his body, as much 
as is that which was united to jt when he was born, 
or in any other part of his life. | 


2. In the next place, the ſize, ſhape, figure, and 


lineaments of our Saviour's body, even to his wounds, 
into which doubiing Thomas put his fingers and his 
hands, were to be kept in the raiſed body of our Sa- 
vionr, the fame they were at his death, to be a con- 
viction to his diſciples, to whom he ſhewed himſelf, 


and who were to be witneſſes of his reſurreetion, 


that their Maſter, the very fame man, was crucified, 
dead, and buried, and raifed again; and therefore he 
was handled by them, and eat before them after he 


was riſen, to give them in all points full fati-fuction, 
that it was really he, the ſame, and not another, nor 
a ſpectre or apparition of bim: though I do not think 
your lordthip will thence argue, that becauſe oer, 


are to be raiſcd as he was, therefore it is neceſſary to 
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believe, that becauſe be eat after his reſurrection, o- 
thers at the laſt day ſhall eat and drink after they are 
raited from the dead, which feems to me as good an 
argument, as becauſe his undiſſolved body was raiſed 
out of the grave, juſt as it there lay entire, without 
the mixture of any new particles ; therefore the cor- 
rupted and conſumed bodies of the dead at the refur- 
rection, ſhall be new- framed only out of thoſe ſcat- 
tered particles which were once vitally united to their 
fouls, without the leaſt mixture of any one ſingle atom 
of new matter. But at the laſt day, when all men 
are raiſed, there will be no need to be aſſured of any 
one particular man's reſurrection. It is enough that 
every one ſhall appear before the judgment eat of 
Chriſt, to receive according to what he had done in 
his former life; but in what fort of body he ſhall ap- 
pear, or of what particles made up, the ſcripture ha- 
ving ſaid nothing, but that it ſhall be a /pritza/ body, 
raiſad in incorruption, it is not for me to determine. 
Your lordſhip aſks +, Herz 152; [who ſaw our Sa— 
vicur after his reſurre&on] wit77ſ/-s only of ſome ma- 
terial ſubſtauce then united ts bis foul? I anſwer, I 
beg your lordſhip to eonſider, whether you fappoſe 
our Saviour was known to be the fame man (to the 
witneſſes that were to fee him, and teſtiſy bis reſur- 
rection) by his foul, that could neither be ſeen, nor 
known to be the ſame : or by his body, that could be 
ſ-en, and by the diſcernible {ſtructure and marks of it, 
known to be the ſame ? When your lordſhip has re- 
ſolved that, all that you ſay in that page will anſwer 
itfelf But becauſe one man cannot know another to 
de the ſame, but by the outward viſible lineaments, 
and ſenſible marks he has been wont to be known and 
diſtinguiſhed by, will your lordthip therefore argue, 
that the great Judge, at rhe laſt day, who gives to 
each man, whom he raiſes, his new body, thall not 
be able to know who is who, unleſs he gives to every 
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one of them a body, juſt of the ſame figure, ſize, 

and features, and made up of the. very ſame indi- 
vidual particles he had in his former life? Whe- 
ther ſuch a way of arguing for the reſurrection of the 
ſame body, to be an articie of faith, contributes much 
to the ſtrengthening the credibility of the article of the 
reſurrection of the dead, I thall leave to the judgment 
of others. 

Farther, for the proving the reſurredion of the ſume 
lady to be an article of faith, your lordſhip ſays“, 
But the apojti2 iu ſiſis upon the reſtirredtion of Chriſt, 
not merely as an argument of the poſſivulity of ours, 
but of the certainty f it; becauſe F © he roſe, as the 
« firſt-fruits ; Chriſt the firſt: -fruits, afterwards they 
© that are Chriſt , at his coming.” Anſw. No doubt, 
the reſurrecticn of Chr:/1 is a proof of the certainty of 

ur reſurreicn + but is it therefore a proof of the re- 
ſurrection of the /ae body, conſiſting of the fame in- 
dividual particles which concurred to the making up 
of our body here, without the mixture of any one o- 
ther particle of matter? I confeſs Ice no ſuch con- 
lequence. 

But your lordſhip goes on; St Paul was aware 
of the objections in mens minds, about the reſurreftion 
of the ſame body ; and it is of great conſequence as to 
this article, to ſheu upon what grounds he proceeds. 
* But ſome men will ſay, How are the dead rai/ed up, 


* and with what body do they come?” has hz ſhews, 


thut the ſeminal parts of plants are wonderfuily im- 
proved by the ordiuary providence of God, in the mun- 


ner of their vegetation. Auſw. ] do not perfectly un- 


derſtand, what it is for the /emuinal parts of plants to 


be wonderfully improved by the 1 dinary providence of 


Cod, in the manner of their vegetation : or elle, per- 
| haps, I thould better fee how this here tends to the 


proof of the reſurrection if the fume vody, in "ue lord- 


lip's ſenſe. 
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It continues“, They ſow bare grain of wheat, or 
« of ſome other grain, but Cod giveth it a body, as it 
* hath pleaſed him, and to every ſeed his own body, 


Here, ſays your lordſhip, is an identity cf the mate. 


rial ſubſtance ſuppoſed. It may beſo. But to me a 


diverſity of the material ſubſtance, 1. e. of the com- 


ponent particles, ts here ſuppoſed, or in direct words 
taid. For the words of St Paul, taken all together, run 


thus +; That which thou ſoweſt, thou ſuweſt not that 


body which ſhall be, but bare grain; and ſo on, as your 


lordſhip has ſet down the remainder of them. From 
which words of St Paul, the natural argument ſeems 


to me to ſtand thus. If the body that is pur in the 
earth in ſowing, 4s net that body which [hall be, then 


the body that is put in the grave, is not that, i. e. 
the ſame body that ſhall be. 8 


But your lordſhip proves it to be the ſame body, by 
theſe three Greek words of the text, +» ov coun 
which your lordſhjp interprets thus t, hat proper bo- 
dy which belongs to it. Anfw. Indeed, by thoſe Greek 
words, „ i: cows Whether our tranſlators have 
rightly rendered them his own body, or your lordſhip 
more right]v, that proper body which belongs to tt, 
I formerly underſtood no more but this, that in the 


production of wheat, and other grain from ſeed, G 
continued every ſpecies diſtinct, fo that from grains of 


wheat ſown, root, ſtalk, blade, ear, and grains of 
wheat were produced, and not thoſe of barley; and 
ſo of the reſt, which I took to be the meaning of, 79 
every ſeed his own body, No, ſays your lordſhip, theſe 
words prove, that to every plant of wheat, and to e- 
very grain of wheat produced in it, is given the proper 
body that bel;ngs to it, is the fame body with the grain 
that was fowa. Arſw. This, I confeſs, I do not un- 


deritand ; becauſe 1 do not underſtand how one indi- 
vidual grain can be the e with twenty, fifty, or an 
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hundred individual grains; for ſach ſometimes is the 
increaſe. GS | „ 

But your lordſhip proves it. For, ſays your lord- 
ſhip *, Every ſeed having that body tu little, which ts 
afterward o much enlarged; and in grain the ſezd 
is corrupted before its germination ; but it hath its 
proper organtcal parts, which make it the ſame body 
with that which it grows np to. For aithonrgh grain 
he not divided into lover, as other ſeeds are, yet it hath 
been found, by the moſt accurate obſervations, that upon 


ſeparating th: membranes, th:ſe ſeminal parts are diſ- 


cerned in them; which afterwards grow ip to that 
body which ws call corn. In which words | crave 


leave to obſerve, that your lordſhip ſuppoſes, that a 


body may be enlarged by the addition of a hundred cr 
a thoufand times as much bulk as its own matter, and 
yet continue the ume body ; which, I contels, I can» 
not underftand. | 


But, in the next place, if that conld be ſo; and 


that the plant, in its full growth at harveit, inert aſed 


by a thoiſind or a willion of ines as much newmat- 


ter added to it, as it had when it lay in little conceal- 
ed in the grain that was ſown, was the very fame bo- 
dy: yet I do not think that vour lordſhip will ſay, 
that every minute, inſenlible, and inconcei-ably ſmall 
grin of the hundred grains, contained in that little 
organized ſeminal plant, is every one of them the 
very ſame with that grain which contains that whole 


little ſeminal plant, aud all thoſe inviſible grains in it. 


For then it will follow, that one grain is the lame 
with an hundred, and an hundred diltinet grains ine 
ſame with one: which 1 hall be able to aflent to. 

when [ can conceive, that all the wheat in the world 
is bat one grain. | . | 


For I beſeech you, my lord, conſider what it is 


St Paul here ſpeaks of: ir is plain he ſpeaks ot hat 
wh Hi ſown and dies, i. e. the grain that the hat- 
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bandman takes out of his barn to ſow in his field. 
And of this grain, St Paul ſays, that zt i not that 
body that ſhall be. Theſe two, viz. that which i 
ſown, and that body that ſhail be, are all the bodies 
that St Paul here ſpeaks of, to repreſent the agree- 
ment or difference of mens bodies after the reſurrec. 
tion, with thoſe they had before they died. Now, 
1 crave leave to aſk your lordihip, which of theſe two 
is that little inviſible ſeminal plant, which your lord- 
ſhip here ſpeaks of? Dees your lordſhip mean by it 
the grain that is ſown * But that is not what St Paul 
ſpeaks of, he could not mean this embry onated little 
plant, for he could not denote it by theſe words, that 
which thou ſoweſt, for that he ſays muſt die; but this 
little embryonated plant, contained in the ſeed that 
is ſown, dies not: or, does your lordſhip mean by it, 
the body that ſhall be? But neither by theſe words, 
the body that ſhall be, can St Paul be ſuppoſed to de- 
note this inſenſible little embry orated plant; for that 
is already in being contained in the ſeed that is ſown, 
and therefore could not be ſpoke of under the name 
of the body that (hall be. And therefore, I contels 
cannot ſee of what uſe it is to your lordſhip to intro- 
duce here this third body, which St Paul mentions | 
not, and to make that tie ſame, or not the ſame, with 
any other, when thoſe which St Paul ſpeaks of, are, 
as I kumbly conceive, theſe two viſible ſenſible bodies, 
the grain ſown, and the corn grown up to ear, with 
neither of which this inſenſible embryonated plant can 
be the ſame body, unleſs an inſenſible body can be the 
ſame body with a ſenſible body, and a little body can 
be the ſame body with one ten thouſand or an hundred 
thouſand times as big as itſelf. So that yet, I contels, 
1 ſee not the reſurrection of the ſame body, proved 
from theſe words of St Pau), to be an article of 
aith.. © | „ 


Your lordilip goes on ; St Paul indeed faith, 
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« that we ſow not that body that ſhall be ; but he 
ſpeaks not of the identity, but the perfection of it. 
Here my underſtanding fails me again: for I cannot 
underſtand St Paul to ſay, that the ſame identical ſen- 
ſible grain of wheat, which was ſown at ſeed-time, is 
the very ſame with every grain of wheat in the ear at 
harveſt, that ſprang from it: yet ſo I muſt under- 
ſtand it, to make it prove that the fame ſenfible bo- 
dy that is laid in the grave, ſhall be the very ſame 
with that which ſhall be raifed at the reſurrection. 
For | do not know of any ſeminal %% in little, con- 
tained in the dead carcaſe of any man or woman, 
which, as your lordihip ſays, in ſeeds, having its pro- 
per organical parts, ſhall afterwards be enlarged, and 
at the reſur rect ion grow up in the ſame mm. For 
I never thought of any ſeed or /eminal parts, either 
of p/ant or animal, /o wonderfully improved by the 
providence of God, whereby the tame plant or animal 
ſhould beget itſelf; nor ever heard, that it was by 
divine providence deſigned to produce the ſame indivi— 
dual. but for the producing of future and diſtinct in- 
dividuals, for the continuation of the ſame ſpecies. 
Your lordſhip's next words are “, And although 
there be ſuch a difference from the grain itſelf, when 
it comes up to be per ſect corn, with roct, ſlalk, blade, 
and ear, thit it muy be ſaid to outward appearance 
not to be ſame body; yet with regard to the ſemi- 
nal and organical parts, it is as much the ſame, as a 
man grown up ts the ſame with the embryo in the 
womb, Anſwer. It does not appear by any thing I 
can find in the text, that St Paul here compared the 
body, produced with the ſeminal and organical parts, 
contained in the grain it ſprang from, but with the 
whole ſenſible grain that was ſown. Microſcopes had 
not then diſcovered the little exz5ry0 plant in the ſeed ; 
and ſuppoſing it ſhould have been revealed to St Paul, 
(though in the ſcripture we find little revelation of 
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natural philoſophy), yet an argument taken from a 
thing perfectly unknown to the Corinthians, whom 
he writ to, could be of no manner of ule to them, 
nor ſerve at all either to inſtruct or convince them. 
But granting that thoſe St Paul writ to, knew it 
as well as Mr Lewenhoek ; ver your lordſhip there- 
by proves not the railing of the /ume body: your lord- 
ſhip ſays it is as much the / me [| crave leave to add 
boar] as a man grown = is the fame (ſame, what, 1 
beſeech your lordfhip?) with the embryo in the woms, 
For that the body of the embry in the womb, and 69. 
dy of the man grown up, is the /ame body, I think no 
one will ſay - unleſs he can periuade himſelf, that a 

body that is not the hurdredth part of another, is the 
fame with that other; which, i think, no one will do, 
till having renounced this dangerous way by ideas of 
thinking and reaſoning, he has learnt to ay, that a 

arr and the whole are th e fame. 

Tous lordſhip gocs on *, Aud ablongh many ar- 
ginnen may be tiſed to FREE 2, that a min is not the 
| fare, becanſe life, which dipo1:ds r:pon the courſe ef 
the blood, and the manin2r of ref2t uin uud nutri 
tion, 11 ½% a Aa in bh fates; vet that man uod 
be bot ridicy tons that 2 42 ferionfly affirm, that 
et was nt the fame man. And your lordihip favs, J 
grant that the variation of great parcels of m.tter in 
Plants, aiters net the identity and that the organ'za- 
tion of the parts in one coherent body, part. Rong of-one 
common bt, makes the identity of a plunt. A ver, 
My lord, i think, the quettion is not about the 

man, but the ſame bidy. For, though I do lay f, 
(ſomewhat differently from what your lordihip {ets 
down as my words here), Thar tht which has ſuch 
an organiz tian, as ts fit to receive and diftribit; n. 
#i/hment, / as to continie and Kar the word, bark, 
«ntl l:aves, &e. of a piant in which confijis the ocge- - 
table life , 9 es. ta e the [ume Plaut, 41 long as t 
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partakes of the ſame life, though that life be eommu. 


ricated to new particles of matter, vitally united to 
the living plant: Yet I do not remember that I 
any-where (ay, that a plant, which was once no 
bigger than an oaten ſtraw, and afterwards grows to 
be above a fathom about, is the ſame body, though it 

be (till the /e plant. | | ; 
The well known tree in Epping Foreſt, called the 
| King's Oak, which, from not weighing an ounce at 
firſt, grew to have many tons of timber 1a it, was all 
along the ſame oak, the very me plant; but no- 
body, I think, will ſay it was the ſame body when it 
weighed a ton, as it was when it weighed but an ounce, 
unleſs he had a mind to ſignalize himſelf by ſaying, that 
that is the /am? bod, which has a thouſand particles 
of different matter in it, for one particle that is the 
ſme; which is no better than to ſay, that a thouſand 
different particles are but one and the ſame particle, 
and one and the ſame particle is a thonſand different 
particles; a thouſand times a greater abſurdity, than 
to ſay half is the whole, or the whole is the ſame with 
the half; which will be improved ten thouſand times 
yet farther, if a man ſhall ſay, (as your lordſhip ſeems 
to me to argue here), that that great oak is the very 
ſame body with the acorn it ſprang from, becauſe 
there was in that acorn an oak in little, which was 
afterwards (as your lordſhip exprefles it) /o h,, en- 


larged, as to make that mighty tree. For this . 


bryo, if 1 may fo call it, or oak in little, being not 
the hundredth, or perhaps the thouſandth part of the 
acorn, and the acorn being not tbe thouſandth part of 
the grown oak, it will be very extraordinary to prove 
the acorn and the grown oak to be the ſame body, by 
a way wherein it cannot be pretended, that above one 
particle of an hundred thouſand, or a million, is the 
ſame in the one body that it was in the other. From 
which way of reaſoning, it will follow, that a nurſe 
and her ſucking-child have the ſame body; and be 
pail doubt, that a mother and her infa nt have the {ame 
u z | 
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body. But this is a way of certeinty found cut to e- 
ſtabliſh the articles of faith, and to overturn the new 
method of certainty, that your loidiliip fays 1 have 
ſtarted, which is apt to leave mens minds more doubt. 


| ful than before. 


And now | deſire your lordſhip to conſider of what 
uſe it is to you in the prefent caſe, to quote out of my 
Eflay theſe words, Th.it parti. king of one Commun 
life, makes the identity of a plint, ſince the que/iion 
#5 not about the identity of a plant, but about ihe iden- 
tity of a body; it being a very different thing to be the 


[ame piaut, and to be the ſame boy, For that which 


makes the ſame plant, does not make the ſame body ; 
the one being che partaking iu the fame-continued e- 
getable life, the other the conſiſting of the ſame nume- 
rical particles of matter. And therefore your lordihip's 
inference from my words above quoted, in theſe 

which you ſubjoin “, ſcems to me a very ſtrange one, 
viz. So that in things catable of any ſort of life, the 


identity is conſijient with à continued ſucceſſion f 


parts; and /o the whzat grown up, is ths fame body 
w.th the grain that was ſown. For, I believe, if my 
words, from which you infer, ard fo the wheat grown 
7p is the fame body with the grain that was ſown, 


were put into a ſyllogiſm, this would hardly be 


brought ro be the concluſion. 

Baut your lordihip goes on with conſequence upon 
conſequence, thuugh i have not eyes acute enough e- 
very-where to {ee the connection, till you bring it to 
the reſurrection of the /u7me body. The connection of 
your lordſhip's words are as followeth +: Aud this 
the alteration of the parts of the body at the reſurrec- 
1.031, i conſiſtent with its identity, if its organiza* 
Jion aud life be the ſame; and this is a real identity 


of the body, which depends not upon conſciouſneſs. 
From whence it follews, that 10 make the fame body, 


no more is required, but reſioring life to the orgaui- 
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zed parts of it. If the queſtion were about railing the 
ſame plant, I do not fay but there might be ſome ap- 
rance for making ſuch wterence from my words ag 
this, hence it follows, i hat to mak? the fame plant, 
uo more ts required, but to reſiure life to the organt- 
zed parts fit. But this deduction, wherein, from thoſe 
words of mine, that ſpeak only of the zd21iily of a 
plant, your lordſhip infers, there 1s no more required 
ro make the {are body, than to make the Vu pint, 
being too ſubtile for me, I leave to my reader to find 
out. | | | 
Your lordſhip goes on, and ſays , That I grant 
likewiſe, * That the identity of the ſume man con fi, 
© in a participation of the fume cuntinued life, by 
« conſtantly fleeting particles of matter in ſucceſſion, 
© vitailiy united 10 the /..me organized bn:ty.. Anjw. 
I ſpeak in theſe words of the :dentzt) of the ſume man; 
and your lordſhip thence round y concludes, / th 
there is no difficulty of the ſumene/s f the body. But 
your lordſhip knows, that 1 do not take theſe two 
ſounds, 27. 2 and body, to ſtand for the tame thing 
nor the identity of the 24272 to be the ſame with the 
identity of the body „ 
Baut let us read out your lordſhip's words : Ss 
that there is no difficuity us to the ſ.meneſ of the be- 
dy, F life were continued; und ij, by divine power, 
life be re/ ord to that muleriul ſ bſiance which was 
before used by a re-union of ihe eto it, there is 10 
reaſon to deny the identity of the bedy. Not from the 
conſcios ſueſi of he ſoul, but from that life which ts 
the reſult of the nion of ihe fou and bedy. | 
If 1 underſtand your lordfhip right, you, in theſe 
words, from the paſſages above quoted out of my 
book, argue, that trom thote words of mine it wall 
follow, that it is or may be the /am? by that is rai- 
ſed at the reſurrection. If ſo, my lord, your lordſhip 
has then proved, that my book is uot inconſiſtent with, 
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but conformable to this article of the reſirredlion of 
the ſame body, which your lordſhip contends for, and 
will have to be an article of faith: for though I do 


by no means deny, that the /amz 694es ſhall be rai— 


ſed at the laſt day, yet I fee nothing your lordſhip has 


| faid to prove it to be an article of faith. 


But your lordſhip goes on with your proofs, and 
fays , But St Pail fill ſuppoſes that it muſt be 
that material ſubſtance to which the ſoul was before 
united For, ſaith he, it is ſown in corruption, it 
i raiſed in incorruption e it is ſown in diſhongar, it 
© is raiſed in glory it is ſown in weakneſs, it is raiſed 


© in power + it is ſown a natural body, it is raiſed a 


« ſpiritual body.” Can ſuch a materi il ſubſtance, 
which was never united to the body, be ſaid to be ſown 
in corruption, and weakneſs, an diſhonour ? Either 


therefore he muſt ſpeak of the ſame body, or his mean- 


ing cannot be comprehended. I anſwer, Can ſuch a 
material ſubſtance, which was never laid in the prave, 
be ſaid to 7 . &c.? For your lordſhip ſays t, 


Ton do not ſay the [ame individual particles, which 


were united at the point of death, ſhall be raiſed at 
the laſt day; and no other particles are laid in the 
grave, but ſuch as are united at the point of death; 


either therefore your lord/hip muſt ſpeak of another bo- 
dy, different from that which was /own, which ſhall _ 


be raiſed, or elſe your meaning, | think, cannot be 


But whateverbe your meaning, your Jordſhipproves 


it to be St Paul's meaning, that the /ame body ſhall 


be raiſed, which was /0w2, in theſe following words; 
For what does all this relate to a conſcious principle ? 


 Anſw. The ſcripture being expreſs, that the ſame 
perſons ſhould be raiſed and appear before the judge- 
ment-ſeat of Chriſt, that every one may receive ac- 


cording; to what he had done in his body; it was very 


well ſuited to common apprehenſions (which refined 
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not abour particles thut hd been vitally winited ts the 
faul) to ſpeak of the body which each one was to have 
after the reſurrection, zs he would be apt to {peuk orf 
it himſelf. For it being his body both before and ar- 
ter the reſurrection, every one ordinarily {peaks of 
his b:dy as the fame, though in a ſtrict and phi ſophi- 
cal ſenſe, as your lordihip {pcaks, it be not the very 
ſame. Thus it is no impropriety of ſpeech to ſay, 
this body of mine, which was formerly [tre vg and 
plump, 15 now weak and walted, though in ſuch a tenſe 
as you are ſpeaking in here, it be not the fare bo- 
dy. Revelation declares nothing any -where concern- 
ing the /me bady, in your lordthip's ſenſe of the {come 
ledy, which appears not to have been thought of. The 
apoſtle directly propoſes nothing for oragaioſt ogy ge 
bidy, as neceſlary to be e that which he is 
plain and direct in, is oppoling, and condemning bach 
curious queſtions about the body, wiiich could terve 
only to perplex, not to confirm what was materiel and 
neceflary for them to believe, 2:2. a day of judgrievt 
and retribution to men in a fwure late; and t).cre= 
fore it is no wander that ment joning their bodies, he 
mould uſe a way of ſpeaking ſuited 16 vulgar notions, 
from which it would be hard poſtiscly to conclude uny 
thing for the determining af i his q neſt! on (eſpeciahly 
againlt expreſſions in the ſame diſorrſe that plaioly 
incline to the other ſide) in a matter, which, as it ap— 
pears, the apoſtle thought not nec AM: ry to determine. 
and the Spirit ot Gob thought not lit to gr ü any 
one's curioſit y in. | 
But your lordſhip ſays +, The afo/i te ſpeaks plains 
ly of that bedy which was eh quict'ned, ard aſters 
wards falls to corrupt on, aud is to be re/\01:d with 
More noble e | wif your lord ſhip had qug- 
ted the words of St Paul, who rein þ: peaks lainly 
of that numerical body 1h. t was once 7. ic te uued, they 
nn prelently decide tuis quoition, Dat your lord- 
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thip proves it by theſe following words of St paul: 


For this corruption muſt put on incorruption, and this 
mortal muſt put on immortality; to which your lord- 
ſhip adds, that v do wet ſee how he could more ex- 
preſily affirm the identity of this corruptible body, with 
that after the reſurrettion. How expreſsly it is affirm- 
ed by the apoſtle, ſhall be conſidered by and by. In 
the mean time, it is paſt doubt, that your lordſhi 

beſt knows what you do or 4 not ſee. But this I will 
be bold to ſay, that it St Paul had any-where in this 
chapter, (where there are ſo many occaſions for it, if 
it had been neceſſary to have been believed), but ſaid 
in expreſs words, that the /ame hodie, ſhould be rai- 
fed, every one elſe, who thinks of it, will /ee he had 
more expreſily afirmed the identity of the bodies which 


men now have, with thoſe they ſhall hare after the 


1 eſur rection 8 
The remainder of your lordſhip's pevied w*; Al 
that without any reſpect to the principle of ſelf con- 


fſeiruſneſs. Anſw. Theſe words, l FAR not, have 


ſome meaning, but I muſt own, I know not what; 
either towards the proof of the reſurredion of the 
ſme body, or to ſhew, that any thing I have ſaid 
concerning /2/f- con/cio: «ſnefs, is inconſiſtent : for Ido 
rot remember that I have any-where ſaid, that the 
identity of body conſiſted in . conſciouſneſs. : 
From your preceding words your lordſhip concludes 
thus : Aud ſo if the ſcripture be the ſole foundation 
of our faith, this 15 an article of it. My lord, to make 
3 concluſion wnqueltionable, I humbly conceive the 
words muſt run thus: And fo if the ſcripture, and 
your lordihip's interpretation of it, be the /o/e founds: 
tion of our faith, the reſurrection of the ſame body 
is an article of it. For, with ſubmiſſion, vour lord- 
ſhip has neither produced expreſs words of ſcripture 


for it, nor ſo proved that to be the meaning of any of 
thoſe words of {criprure which you have produced for 
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it, that a man who reads, and ſincerely endeavours to 

underſtand the ſcripture. cannot but find himſelf obliged _ 

to believe, as expreſsly, that % /ume bodie of the 

deud, in your lordſhip's ſenſe, ſhall be raiſed, as that 

| the dead ſhall be raiſed. And | crave leave to give 
your lordſhip this one reaſon for it. . 

He who reads with attention this diſcourſe of St 
paul“, where he diſcourſes of the reſurrection, will 
ſee, that he plainly diſtinguiſhes between the dead 
that ſhall be raiſed, and the bodies of the dead. For 
it is „ee Tavies, en, are the nominative caſes to 
+ eſrips 14 6, Y@worwmovtinceovIai, iſegFiooviaitz, all along, and not 
oi, budies, which one may with reaſon think would 
| ſomewhere or other have been expreſſed, if all this 
had been ſaid, to propoſe it as an article of faith, that 
the very ſame bodies ſhould be raiſed. The ſame 
manner of ſpeaking the Spirit of Gop obſerves all 
through the New Teſtament, where it is ſaid t, raiſe 
the dead, quicken or make alive the dead, the reſur- 
rection of the dead. Nay, theſe very words of our 
Saviour {, urged by your lordulip, for the reſurrection 
of the [ame body, run thus. II ves oe Tong fevnru i 
axugoviuc Thy gFerc G's" Xa EX TOpiuooviat 94. T4 ⏑νννα 7% 
nravitsy „g  averadiy tare Fm ') 7a SAUNA g, ws 
averaci xpiouel- Would aweil meaning ſearcher of 
the ſcriptures be apt to think, that if the thing here 
intended by our Saviour were to teach, and propoſe 
it as an article of faith, neceſlary to be believed by 
every one, that the very ſame bodics of the dead ſhould 
be raiſed; would not, | ſay, any one be apt to think, 
that it our Saviour meant ſo, the words {heuld have 
rather been, ravla ra ala a i 704 wwrjuelil, Ii. e. 
all the bodies that are in the graves, rather than a// 


8 + Ver. 15, 22, 23, 29. 32, 35, 32. 
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who are in the graves; which muſt denote perſons, 
and not preciſely bodies? 

Another evidence, that St Paul ke a diſtinction 
between the dead, and the bodies of the dend, to that 
the dead cannot be taken in this, 1 Cor. ch. xv. to 


ſtand preciſely for the bodies of the dead, are theſe 


words of the apoltle *, Bt /ome men will ſay, How 
are the de d raiſed ? and with what bedics do they 
rome? Which words, dead and th-y, if tuppoſed to 
ſtand preciſely for the bodies of the dead. the queſtion 
will ran thus: How are the dzad bodies raiſed © and 
with wh.it bodies do the dead bodies come? Which 
ſcems to have no very agrerable ſenſe. | | 
This therefore being ſo, that the Spirit of Gon 


| keeps ſo exprefsly to this phraſe, or form of ſpeaking 


in the New Teſtament, of raiſing. qrickening, riſing, 
reſurreftion, &c. of the de 44, waere the relurrection 
at the aſt day is ſpoken of; and that the body is not 
mentioned, bur in anſwer to this queſtion, Meth what 
bodies ſhall thoſe dead, who are raiſed, come? do 
that by the dead cannot pr eciſcly be meant the dead 
bodies ; 1 do not fee but a good C hriſtian, who reads 
the ſcripture, with an intention 10 believe all that 


is there revealed to him concerning the returrection, 


may acquit! himſfelfof his duty therein, with». entering 
into the inquiry, whether the dead ſhall have the verp 
ſome bodies or no? which fort of 1 inquiry the apoſtle, | 
by the appellation he beltows here on him that makes 


it, ſeems not much to encourage. Nor, if he ſhall think 


himſelf bound to determine concerning the identity of 
the bodies of th- dead ruiſed at the laſt day, will he, by 
the remainder of St Paul's anſwer, find the determi- 


nation ef the apoſtle to be much in favour of the very 
Same body. unle fs the being told, that the body ſown, 
is not that body that ſhall be? That the body raiſcd 
15 as different from that which was laid down, as the 
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or as the /«n, moon, and ſtars are different one from 
another, or as different as a corruptible, weak, na- 
tural, mortal body, is from an incorruptible, power- 
ful, ſpiritual, immortal body ; and laſtly, as different 
as a body that is f/ and blond, is from a body that 
is not fleſh and blood. For fh and blood cannot, 
ſays St Paul, in this very place f, inherit the kingds 1 
of God; unleſs, I lay, all this, which is contained in 
St Paul's words, can be ſuppoſed to be the way to 
deliver this as an article of faith, which is required 
to be believed by every one, viz. that the dead ſhall be 
raiſed with the very ſume bodies that thry had before in 
this life; which article propoſed in theſe or the like 
plain and expreſs words, could have left no room for 
doubt in the meaneſt capacities, nor for conteſt in the 
| moſt perverſe minds. 7 > | 
Your lordſhip adds, in the next words , Aud ſo it 
h:ith been always underſtood by the Chriſtian church, 
viz. that the reſurrectian of the ſame body, in your 
lordſhip's ſenſe of /ame body, is an article of faith. 
Arnſw. What the Chriſlian church has always under- 
/o2d, is beyond my knowledge. But for thoſe who, 
coming ſhort of your lordſhip's great learning, cannot 
gather their articles of faith from the underſtanding of 
all the whole Chriſtian church, ever fince the preach- 
ing of the goſpel, (who make the far greater part of 
Chriſtians, I think I may ſay, nine hundred ninety 
and nine of a thouſand) but are forced to have re- 
courſe to the ſcripture, to find them there, I do not 
ſee, that they will eaſily find there this propoſed as an 
article of faith, that there ſhall be a reſurredtion of 
the ſame body; but that there thall be 4 reſurrection of 
the dead, without explicitly determining, that the 
mall be raiſed with bodies made up wholly of the ſame 
paticles which were once vitally united to their fouls, 
in their former life, without the mixture of any one 
other particle of matter; which is that which your 
lordſhip means by the ſume voy. | | 
Vor. II. | „„ 
| | Ver. 59. Page 44. 
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But ſuppoſing your lordſhip to have demonſtrated 
this to be an article of faith, though I crave leave to 
own, that I do not ſee, that all that your lordſhip has 
ſaid here, makes it fo much as probable ; whar is all 
this to me? Yes, ſays your Jordſhip, in the follow. 
ing words +; My idea of perſonal identity i. mnconſiſ}. 
ent with it, for it makes the ſame body which was here 


united to the ſoul, not to be neceſſary to the doctrine of 


the reſurrection. But any material ſubſtance united 

ro the ſame principle of conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame 
J WS ow | 1 a 
This is an argument of your lordſhip's which [ am 
_ obliged to anſwer to. Bur is it not fir I ſhould firſt 
_ underſtand it, before I anſwer it? Now, here 1 do 
not well know, what it is to mate a thing not to be 
neceſſary to the doctrine of the reſurreftion. But to 
help myſelf out the beſt I can, with a gueſs, I will 


conjecture (which, in diſputing with learned men, is 
not very ſafe) your lordſhip's meaning is, that my ide 


of perſonal identity makes it not neceſſary, that for 
raiſing the ſame perſon, the body ſhould be the ſame. 


Your lordſhip's next word is %, to which I am 
ready to reply, % what? What does ny idea of 


perſonal identity do? for ſomething of that kind the 
adverſative particle 5 ſhould, in the ordinary con- 
{truction of our language, introduce to make the propo- 
fition clear and intelligible : but here is no ſuch thing 
But is one of your lord{hip's privileged particles 


which I muſt not meddle with for fear your lordihip 
complain of me again, as ſo chere a critie, that for 


the leaſt ariviguity in any particle, fill up poges in my 
— to make my book look conſiderable for the buik 


it. Bar fince this propoſition here, my ide of a per- 


ſonal identity makes the ſame body which was here u. 


nited t the ſoul, not neceſſary to the doctrine of the re- 


ſurrection. Bur any material ſubſtanc: being united 
22 the ſame principle of conſciouſneſs, makes the. - 
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ſame body, is brought to prove 29 idea of perſonal iden- 
tity inconſiſtent with the article of the reſurrection ; 
I muit make it out in ſome direct ſenſe or other, that 


1 may lee whether it be both true and concluſive. I 


therefore venture to read it thus: My idea of perſonal 
identity makes the ſame. body which was here united to 
the ſol, not to be neceſſary at the reſurrection, but 
allows, that any mater ſubſtance being united 1 
the ſame principle of conjcronſneſi, make the ſume bo- 


dv. erg), My idea of per ſonal identity 74 iuconſiſlent | 


with the article of the reſurrection of the ſame body. 
If this be your lordthip's ſenſe in this paſſage, as I 
here have gueſled it to be, or elſe I know not what it 


is; I anſwer, - | 


1. That my idea of per/onal identity does not al- 


low, that ary matcrial ſubſtance, being united to the 


{ame principie of conſcionſneſs, makes the ſame body. 
I fay no ſach thing iu my book, nor any thing from 


_ whence it may be inferred; and your lordſhip would 


have done me a favour to have ſet down the words 
where I fav ſo, or thote from which you infer to, and 


ſhewed how it follows from any thing I have ſaid. 


2. Granting that it were a conſequence from my 
idea of perſonal identity, that any material ſubſtance, 
b:ing united to the fame principle of conſciouſneſs, 
makes the /ame body; this would not prove that my i- 
dea of perſonal identity was inconſiſtent with this pro- 
polition, that the /ſ.me body ſhail be raiſed; but, on 
the contrary, affirms it: ſince, if I affirm, as I do, 
that the ſame perſons ſhall be raifed, and it be a con- 


ſequence of my idea of perſonal identity, that any 


material ſubſtance, being united to the ſame principle 


of e9n/cionſnefs, inakes the ſame body; it follows, that 


if the fame perſon be raited, the ſame body muſt be 

raiſed ; and fo l have herein not only ſaid nothing in- 

conſiitent with the returrection of the ſame body, but 

have laid more for it than your lordſhip. For there 

canbe nothing plainer, than that in the ſcripture it is 
. N 2 
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revealed, that the ſame perſons ſhall he raiſed, and 
appear before the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt, to anſs er 
for what they have done in their bodies. If therefore 

wwhatever matter be joined to the fame principle of 
conſciouſneſs make the ſame body, it is demonſtration, 

that if the ſame perſons : are raiſed, my have the fame 
bodies. 

How then your lordſhip makes this an 1 inconſiſtency 
with the reſurrection, is beyond my conception. Yes, 
ſays your lordſhip , #r is inconſiſtent with it, for u 
makes the ſame body which was here united to the foul 
not to be neceſſary. 

3. Ianſwer therefore, thirdly, that this is the fiſt 
time I ever learnt, that mot nece{ſiry was the ſame 
with inconſiſlent. I ſay, that a body made up of the 
ſame numerical parts of matter, is not neceffary to the 
making of the fame perſon ; from whence it will in- 
deed follow, that to the reſurrection of the ſame per- 
ſon, the ſame numerical particles of matter are not 
required. What does your lordſhip infer from hence ? 

to wit, this: therefore he who thinks that the ſame 
particles of matter are not neceflary to the making of 
the ſame perſon, cannot believe, that the ſame per- 
ſons ſhall be raiſed with hodies made of the very fame 
particles of matter, if Gop thould reveal, that it ſhall 
be ſo, viz. that the ſame perſons ſhall be raiſed with 
the ſame bodies they had before. Which is all one 
as to fay, that he who thought the blowing of rams 
horns was not necefſiry in itſelf to the falling downot 
the walls of Jericho, could not believe that they 
ſhould fall upon the blowing of rams horns, when 
Gop had declared it ſhould be ſo. 

Your lordſhip fays, Ay idea of be rſonal identity in 
inconſiſtent with tho article of the ref urredction ; the 
"reaſon you ground it on, is this, becauſe it makes not 
rhe fame body nec-(/iry to the making the ſame per- 
fon. Let us grant your lordſhip”s s conſequence to be 
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good, what will follow from it? No leſs than this, 
that your lordſhip's notion (for I dare not ſay your 
lordſhip has any fo dangerous things as idea,) of 
ſonal identity, is inconſiſtent with the articles of * 
reſurrection. The demonſtration of it is thus; your 
lordſhip favs “, it is not neceſſary that the body, to 
be raiſed at the laſt day, ſhould conſiſt of the ſame 
articles of matter which were united at the point of 
death; for there muſt be a great alteration in then 
in a lingering diſeaſe, as if a fat mam falls into a con- 
Jumption e yen do not ſuy the ſame particles which the 
ſinner had at the very time of commiſſion of his ſins ; 
for then a long ſinner muſt have a vaſt body, confi aer. 
ing the continual ſpending of particles by perſpiration. 
Ard again, here your lordſhip ſays , Yor al/zw the 
notion of perſonal identity to belong to the ſume man 
under ſeveral charges of matter. From which words 
it is evident, that your lordſhip ſuppoſes a perſon in 
this world may be continued and preſerved the fame 
in a body not conſiſting of the ſame individual particles 
of matter; and hence it demonſtratively follows, that 
let your loreſhip's notion of perſonal identity be what 
it will, it makes the ſume body not to be neceſſary to 
the ſame perſon ; and therefore it is, by your lord 
thip's rule, inconſiſtent with the article of the reſtur- 
reclion. When vour lordſhip ſhall think fit to clear 
your own notion of perſonal identity from this 17:c0n- 
ſſency with the article of the reſurrection, I do not 
doubt but my idea of perſonal identity will be thereby 

cleared roo. Till then, all inconſiſtency with that 
article, which your lordſhip has here cl13rgeJ on mine, 
will unavoidably fall upon your lord.liip's too. 

But for the clearing of both, give me le ne to ſay, 
my lord, that whatſoever is 101 neceſſary, dees not 
thereby become inconſiſtent. It is nt neceſſary to 
the ſame perſon, that his body fronld al wars confilt 
of the lame numerical particles; 1.15 15 Jemontl1 wivn, 

N3 
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becauſe tlie particles of the bodies of the ſame perſons 


in this life change every moment, and your lordſhip 


cannot deny it; and yet this makes it not incsn ſiſtent 
with God's preſerving, if he thinks fit, to the ſame 
perſons, bodies conſiſting of the fame numerical par- 


ticles always from the refurrection to eternity. And 
| fo likewiſe, though I ſay any thing that ſuppoſes it 


not neceſſary, that rhe ſame numerical particles, which 
were vitally united to the ſoul in this life, ſhould be 
re-united to it at the reſurrection, and conſtitute the 
body it ſhall then have; yet it is not inconſiſtent with 
this, that Gop may, if he pleaſes, give to every one 


a body conſiſting only of ſuch particles as were before 
_ vitally united to his ſoul. And thus, I think, 1 have 
cleared my book from all that incor ſiſency which your 


lordſhip charges on it, and would perſuade the world 


it has with the ar!ic/e of the reſurrection of the dead. 


Only before I leave it, | will ſer down the remain- 


der of what your lordſhip ſays upon this head, that 


though I ſee not the coherence or tendency of it, nor 
the force of any argument in it againſt me; yet, that 


nothing may be omitted that your lordſhip has thought 


fit to entertain your reader with on this new point, 
nor any one have reaſon to ſuſpect, that I have paſſed 
by any word of your lordſhip's (on this now firſt in- 
troduced ſubject) wherein he might find your lordſhip 
had proved what you had promiſed in your title-page: 


Tour remaining words are theſe +; The diſpute is not 


bow fur perſonal identity in itſelf may conſiſt in the 
very ſame material ſubſlance; for we allow the notion 


8 perſonal identity to belong te the ſame man under 
ſeveral changes of matter; but whether it doth not de- 
bend ripen a vital union between the ſoul and body, and 
the life which is conſequent upon it; and therefore in 


the reſurreftion, the ſane e ſubſtance muſt be 


re- united, or elſe it rome be called a reſurrection, 
it a renovation, i. e. it may be a new w He, but not. 
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a raiſing the body from the dead. ] confeſs, I do not 
ſee how what is here uſhered in by the words and. 
therefore, is a conſequence from the preceding words; 
but as to the propriety of the name, I think it will 
not be much queſtioned, that if the fame man riſe 
who was dead, it may very properly be called tlie 
reſurrection of the dead; which is the language of the 
ſcripture. | 5 N 
I muſt nat part with this article of the reſurrection 
without returning my thanks to your lordſhip for ma- 
king me take notice of a fault in my Effay *®. When 
I writ that book, I took it for granted, as I doubt 
not but many others have done, that the ſcripture had 
mentioned in expreſs terms, the re/urredion of the b 
dy. But upon the occaſion vour lordſhip has given 
me in your laſt letter, to look a little more narrowly 
into what revelation has declared concerning the ne- 
ſurrection, and finding not ſuch expreſs words in the 
_ ſcripture, as that the body /hall riſe or be raiſed, or 
the reſurrection of the bsdy ; I ſhall, in the next edi- 
tion of it, change theſe words of my book +, the dad 
bodies of men ſhall riſe, into theſe of ſcripture, the 
dead ſhall riſe. Not that I queſtion, that the dead 
ſhall be raiſed with bodies; but in matters of reve- 
lation, I think it not only ſafeſt, but our duty, as far 
as any one delivers it for revelation, to keep cloſe to 
the words of ſcripture ; unleſs he will aſſume to him - 
ſelf the authority of one inſpired, or make himſelf 
wiſer than the Holy Spirit himſelf. If I had ſpoke of 
the reſurrection in preciſely (cripture-terms, I had a- 
voided giving your lordſhip the occafion of making 
here ſuch a verbal reflection on my words t; What 
not, if there be an idea f identity as 16 the budy ? 
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iy as clear, or clearer, notions of the relation, as 
of its foundation. &. 20. The notion of the rela- 
tion is the ſame, whether the rule any action is 


compared te, te true or falſe. 


6 1. PI EsiDes the beiore-mentioned occaſions 
| of time, place, and caſuaity of compa- 
ring, or referring things one to another, there are, 
as I have ſaid, infinite "_ 1O0Mme whereo! | 
mall mention. 

Firſt, The firſt 1 ſhall name, 18 fore one ſimple 
idea, which being capable of parts or degrees, af- 
tords an occalion of comparing the tubjects where- 
in it is to one another, in reſpect of that ſimple 
idea, v. g. whiter, Fe bigge r, equal, more, &c. 
theſe relations depending on the equality and exce!s 
of the ſame {imple idea, in ſeveral lubjects, may 
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be called, if one will, proportional ; and that theſe 
are only converſant about thoſe ſimple ideas re- 
ceived from ſenſation or reflection, is fo evident, 
that nothing need be ſaid to evince it. 

2. Secondſy, Another occaſion of comparing 
things together, or conſidering one thing, ſo as 
to include in that conſideration ſome other thing, 
is the circumſtances of their origin or beginning; 
which being not afterwards to be altered, make 
the relations depending thereon as laſting as the 
ſubjects to which they belong; v. g. father. and 
fon, brathers, couſin-germans, & c. which have 
their relations by one community of blood, where- 
in they partake in ſeveral degrees; countrymen, 
i. e. thoſe who were born in the fame country, or 
tract of ground; and theſe I call natural relations 
wherein we may obſerve, that mankind have 
fitted their notions and words to the uſe of com- 
mon life, and not to the truth and extent of 
things. For it is certain, that in reality the rela- 
tion is the ſame betwixt the begetter and the be- 
gotten, in the ſeveral races of other animals, as 
well as men: but yet it is ſeldom faid, this bull 
is the grandfather of fuch a cali; or that two pid- 
geons are couſin-germans. It is very convenient, 
that by diſtinct names theſe relations ſhould be 
obſerved, and marked out in mankind, there be- 
ing occaſion, both in laws, and other communi- 
cations one with another, to mention aud take 
notice of men under thefe relations: from whence 
alſo ariſe the obligations of ſeveral duties amor.gtt 
men: whereas in brutes, nn having very little 
or no cauſe to mind thete relations, they have not 
thought fit to give them diltinct and peculiar | 
names. This, by the way, may give us ſome 
light into the different flate and growth of lau- 
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guages: which being ſuited only to the conugni. 
ence of communication, are proportioned to the 
notions men have, and the commerce of thoughts 
familiar amongſt them; and not to the reality or ex- 
tent of things, nor to the various reſpects might 
be found among them; nor the different abſtract 
conſiderations might be framed about them. 
Where they had no philoſophical notions, there 
they had no terms to expreſs them: and it is no 
wonder men ſhould have framed no names for 
thoſe things they found no occaſion to diſcourſe 
of. From whence it is eaſy to imagine, why, as 
in ſome countries, they may not have ſo much 
as the name for a horſe; and in others, where 
they are more careful of the pedigrees of their 
horſes than of their own, that there they may 
have not only names for particular horſes, but 
alſo of their ſeveral relations of kindred one to an- 
other. | 
9 3- Thirdly, Sometimes the foundation of 
conſidering things, with reference to one another, 
is ſome act whereby any one comes by a moral 
right, power, or obligation, to do ſomething, 
Thus a general is one that hath power to com- 
mand an army; and an army under a general, is 
a collection of armed men obliged to obey one 
man. Acitizen, orburgher, is one who has a right 
to certain privileges in this or that place. All this 
ſort depending upon mens wills, or agreement in 
ſociety, I call nfiituled or voluntary, and may 
be diſtinguiſhed from the natural, and that they 
are molt, if not all of them, ſome way or other 
alterable, and ſeparable from the perſons to whom 
they have ſometimes belonged, though neither of 
the ſubſtances, ſo related, be deſtroyed. Now, 
though theſe are all reciprocal, as well as the reſt, 
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and contain in them a reference of two things one 
to the other; yet becauſe one of the two things 
often wants a relative name, importing that re- 
ference, men uſually take no notice of it, and the 
relation is commonly overlooked, v. g. a patron 
and client are eafily allowed to be relations : but 
a conitable, or dictator, are not ſo readily, at firſt 
hearing, conſidered as ſuch : becauſe there is no 
-culiar name for thoſe who are under the com- 
mand of a diQtator, or conſtable, expreſſing a re- 
Jation to either of them; though it be certain, that 
either of them hath a certain power over ſome o- 
thers; and fo is ſo far related to them, as well as 
a patron 1s to his chent, or general to his army. 
\ 4. Fourthly, There is another fort of rela- 
tion, which is the conformity, or diſagreement, 
mens voluntary actions have to a rule to which 
they are referred, and by which they are judged 
of; which, I think, may be called moral relation, 
as being that which denominates our moral ac- 
tions, and deſerves well to be examined, there be- 
ing no part of knowledge wherein we ſhould be 
more careful to get determined ideas, and avoid, 
as much as may be, obſcurity and confuſion. Hu- 
man actions, when with their various ends, ob- 
jets, manners, and circumſtances, they are fra- 
med into diſtinct complex ideas, are, as has been 
ſhewn, ſo many mixed modes, a great part where- 
of have names annexed to them. Thus, ſuppo- 
ling gratitude. to be a readineſs to acknowledge 
and return kindneſs received ; polygamy to be 
the having more wives than one at once : when 
we frame theſe notions thus in our minds, we have 
there ſo many determined 1deas of mixed modes. 
But this is not all that concerns our actions: itis 
not enough to have determined ideas of them, and 
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to know what names belong to ſuch and ſuch 
combinations of ideas. We have a farther and 
greater concernment, and that is, to know whe- 
ther ſuch actions, ſo made up, are mary good 
or ow 
. Good and evil, as hath been ſhewn“, are 
3 but pleaſure or pain, or that which occa- 
ſions, or procures pleaſure or pain to us. Moral 
good and evil then, is only the conformity or diſ- 
agreement of our voluntary actions to ſome law, 
whereby good and evil is drawn on us from the 
will and power of the law-maker; which good 
and evil, pleaſure or pain, attending our obſer— 
vance, or breach of the law, by the decree of the 
law-maker, 1s that we call reward and | puniſh- 
ment. 
5 6. Of theſe moral rules, or 1 to which 
men generally refer, and by which they judge of 
the rectitude or pravity of their actions, there 
ſeem to me to be three ſorts, with their three 
different enforcements, or rewards and puniſh- 
ments. For, ſince it would be utterly in vain to 
ſuppoſe a rule ſet to the free actions of man, with- 
out annexing to 1t ſome inforcement of good and 
evil to determine his will, we muſt, where-ever 
we ſuppole a law, ſuppoſe alſo ſome reward or - 
puniſhment annexed to that law. It would be 
in vain for one intelligent being to ſet a rule to 
the actions of another, if he had it not in his 
power to reward the compliance with, and pu- 
niſh deviation from his rule, by fome good and 
evil, that is not the natural product and conſe- 
quence of the action itſelf : for that being a natu- 
ral convenience, or inconvenience, would operate 
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of itſelf without a law. This, if I miſtake not, 
is the nature of all /aw, properly ſo called. | 

5 7. The laws that mea generally refer their 
actions to, to judge of their rectitude or obliquity, 
ſeem to me to be theſe three. 1. The divine 
law. 2. The civil law. 3. The law of opinion 
or reputation, if I may ſo call it. By the relation 
they bear to the firſt of theſe, men judge whe- 
ther their actions are ſins or duties; by the ſe- 
cond, whether they be criminal or innocent; 
and by the third, whether they be virtues or 
vices. 

8. Fir, The divine law, whereby I mean 
that law which Gop hath ſet to the actions of 
men, whether promulgated to them by the light 
of nature, or the voice of revelation. That God 
has given a rule whereby men ſhould govern 
themſelves, I think there is no-body fo brutith as 
to deny. He has a right to do it; we are his 
creatures: he has goodneſs and wiſdom to direct 
our actions to that which is beſt ; and he has 
power to enforce it by rewards and punithments, 
of infinite weight and duration, in another life; for 
no-body can take us out of his hands. This is 
the only true touchitone of moral rectitude; and 
by comparing them to this law, it is that men 
judge of the moſt conſiderable moral good or evil 
of their actions; that is, whether as duties, or 
fins, they are like to procure them happinets or 
_ miſery from the hands of the Almighty. 

9. Secondly, The civil law, the rule ſet by 
the commonwealth, to the 9 of thoſe who 
belong to it, is another rule to which men refec 
their actions, to judge whether they be criminal 
or no. This law no-body overlooks; the rewards 
and puniſhments that enforce it being e at 
Vor. II. ; Oo 
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hand, and ſuitable to the power that makes it; 
which is the force of the commonwealth, enga- 
red to protect the lives, liberties, and poſſeſſions 
of thoſe who live according to its laws, and has 
power to take away lite, hberty, or goods, from 
him who diſobeys; which is the puniſhment of 

offences committed againlt this law. 
$ 10. Thirdly, The law of opinion or reputa- 


tion. Virtue and vice are names pretended, and 


ſuppoſed every-where to ſtand for actions in their 
own nature right or wrong; and as far as they 


really are ſo applied, they ſo far are co-incident 


with the divine law above mentioned. But yet, 
whatever is pretended, this is viſible; that theſe 
names, virtue and vice, in the particular inftances 
of their application, through the ſeveral nations 
and ſocieties of men in the world, are conſtantly 
attributed only to ſuch actions, as in each coun- 
try and ſociety are in reputation or diſcredit. Nor 
is it to be thought ſtrange, that men every- Where 
ſhould give the name of vinue to thoſe actions, 
which amongſt them are judged praiſe-worthy; 
and call that vice, which they account blameable: 


fince, otherwiſe, they would condemn themſelves, 


if they ſhould think any thing right, to which 
they allowed not commendation; any thing wrong, 
which they let paſs without blame. Thus the 


meaſure of what is every-where called and eſteem- 
ed virtue and vice, is this approbation or diflike, 
pPraiſe or blame, which, by a ſecret and tacit con- 
ſent, eſtabliſhes itſelf in the ſeveral ſocieties, 


tribes, and clubs of men in the world, whereby 
ſeveral actions come to find credit or diſgrace a- 
mongſt them, according to the judgment, maxims, 
er fathions of that place. For though men uni— 


ting into politic ſocieties, have reſigned up to the 
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_ public the ditpoling of all their force, fo that they 

cannot employ it againit any fellow-citizen, any 
farther than the law of the country directs; yet 
they retain {till the power of thinking well or ill, 
approving or diſapproving of the actions of thote 
whom they live amongſt, and converſe with: and 
by this approbation and diflike, they eſtabliſh a- 
mongſt themſelves what they will call virtue and 
vice. | | | 

ſ 11. That this is the common meature of 
virtue and vice, will appear to any one, who con- 


ſiders, that though that paſſes for vice in one 


country, which is counted a virtue, or at leaſt not 
vice, in another; yet every-where, virtue and 
praiſe, vice and blame, go together. Virtue is e- 
very-where that which is thought praiſe-worthy ; 
and nothing elſe but that which has the allowance 
of public eſteem, is called virtue. Virtue * and 


praiſe are fo united, that they are called often by 


* Our author, in his preface to the fourth edition, 


taking notice how apt men have been to miſtake him, 
added what here follows. Of this the ingenious 
author of ihe d;/courſe concerning the nature of man, 
has given me a late inſtance, to mention no other. 
Forthe civility of his expreſſions, and the candour that 
| belongs to his order, forbid me to think, that he 
would have cloſed his preface with an inſinuation, as 
if in what I had ſaid, concerning the third rule, 


which men refer their actions to, I went about to 
make virtue vice, and vice virtue, unleſs he had miſ- 
taken my meaning; which he could not have done, 


if he had but given himſelf the trouble to conſider what 


the argument was I was then upon, and what was the 


chief deſigu of that chapter, plainly enough ſet down 
+} Book li, chap. 28. 
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the ſame name. Sunt ſua pramia laudi, ſays Vir 


gil; and ſo Cicero, Nihil habet natura præſtantius, 
quam honeflatem, quam laudem, quam dignitatem, 
guam decus; which, he tells you, are all names for 


in the fourth ſection, and thoſe following. For I was 
there, not laying down moral rules, but ſhewing the 
original and nature of moral ideas, and enumerating 


the rules men make uſe of in moral relations, whether 


thoſe rules were true or falſe: and purſuant thereun- 
to, I tell what has every-where that denomination, 
which, in the language of that place, anſwers to vir. 


tue and vice in ours, which a/ters not the nature of things, 
though men generally do judge of, and denominate 


their actions according to the eſteem and faſhion of 
the place, or ſect they are of. 

If he had been at the pains to reflect on what I had 
ſaid , he would have known what I think of the e- 
ternal and unalterable nature of right and wrong, and 
What II call virtie and vice: and if he had obſerved, 

that in the place he quotes, I only report as matter of 
fact what others call virtue and vice, he would not 


have found it liable to any great exception. For, 1 
think, lam not much out in ſaying, that one of the 


rules made uſe of | in tie world tor a ground or mea- 
ſure of a moral relation, is that eſteem and reputation, 
Which ſeveral forts of actions find variouſly in the 
ſeveral ſocieties of men, according to which they are 
there called vr? ies or vic25; and whatever authority the 
learned Mr Lowde places in his % Engliſh diction: 
ary, I dare ſay, it no-where tells him (if [ ſhould ap- 
peal to it) that the ſame action is not in credit, called 


and counted a virtue in one place, which being in diſ- 


repute, paſſes for, and under the name of vice in an- 


other. Tue taking notice that men beſtow the names 


+ Book i. . chap. 3. 5 18; nd in this preſent chapter, 
913. 10 . 
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the ſame thing, Tuſc. I. ii. This is the language 
of the heathen philoſophers, who well underſtood 
wherein their notions of virtue and vice conſiſted. 
And though perhaps, by the different temper, 


of virtue and vice, according to this rule of reputa- 
tion, is all 1 have done, or can be laid to my charge 
to have done, towards the making vice virtue, and vir- 
tuevice. But the good man does well, andas becomes 
his calling, to be watchful in ſuch points, and to take 
the alarm, even at exprefſions, which, ſtanding alone 
by themſelves, might ſound ill, and be ſuſpected. 

It is to this zeal, allowable in his function, that I 
forgive his citing, as he does, theſe words of mine“. 
The exhortations of inſpired teachers have nit feared tg 
appeal to common repute, * whatſoever things are love- 
* ly, whatſoever things are of good report; if there be 
any virtue, if there be any praiſe, &c. Phil. iv. 8. 
without taking notice of thoſe immediately prece- 
ding, which introduce them, and run thus: hereby 
in the corruption of manners, the true boundaries of the 
lau of nature, which ought to be the rule of virtue and 


vice, were pretty well preſerved : ſo that even the ex, 


hertations of inſpired. teachers, &c. By which words, 
and the reſt of that ſection, it is plain, that I brought 
that paſſage of St Paul, not to prove, that the ge- 
neral meaſure of what men call virtue and vice 
throughout the world, was the reputation and faſhion 
of each particular ſociety within itſelf; but to ſhew, 
that though it were fo, yet, for reaſons I there give, 
men, in that way of denominating their actions, did 
not, for the moſt part, much vary from the law of 
nature, which is that ſtanding and unalterable rule, 
by which they ought to judge of the moral rectitude 
and pravity of their actions, and accordingly denomi- 


In F11. of this chapter. 
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education, faſhion, maxims, or intereſt of diffe- 


rent ſorts of men, it fell out, that what was 


thought praiſe-worthy in one place, eſcaped not 
cenſure in another; and ſo in different ſocieties, 


nate them virtues or vices, Had Mr Lowde conſi- 


dered this, he would have found it little to his pur- 


| Poſe, to have quoted that paflage in a ſenſe that 1 


uſed it not, and would, I imagine, bave ſpared the ap- 
plication he ſubjoins to it, as not very neceſſary. But 
1 hope this ſecond edition will give him ſatisfaction 


in the point, and that this matter is now ſo expreſſed, 
as to ſhew him there was no cauſe of ſcruple. _ 
Though I am forced to differ from him in thoſe ap- 
prehenſions he has expreſſed in the latter end of his 
preface, concerning what I had ſaid about virtue and 
vice; yet we are better agreed than he thinks, in what 
he ſays in his third chapter“, concerning natural in- 
ſcriptions, and innate notions. I ſhall not deny bim 
the privilege he claims 4, to ſtate the queſtion as he 


pleates, eſpecially when he ſtates it ſo, as to leave no- 


thing in it contrary to what I have ſaid; for, accord- 
ing to him, innate notions being conditional things de- 


pending upon the concurrence of ſeveral other circum- 
ſtances, in order to the ſoul"s exerting them, all that 


he ſays for innate, imprinted, impreſſed notions, (for of 
innate ideas he ſays nothing at all), amounts at laſt on- 
Jy to this; that there are certain propoſitions, which, 
though the ſoul from the beginning, or when a man 
is born, does not know, yet by afiſtance from the out- 


ward ſenſes, and the help of ſame previous cultivation, 
it may afterwards come certainly to know the truth 


of; which is no more than what I have affirmed in 


my firſt book. For, I ſuppaſe, by the ſoul's exerting 


them, he means its beginning to know them, or elle 


the /oul's exerting of notions, will be to me a very un- 


intelligible expreſſion; and, I think, at beſt is a very 
| ® Page 78. -.—---2 Page SE 
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virtues and vices were changed: yet, as to the 
main, they, for the moſt part, kept the ſame e- 
very- where. For ſince nothing can be more natu- 
ral, than to encourage with eſteem and reputation 
that, wherein every one finds his advantage, 


and to blame and diſcountenance the contrary ; 


unfit one in this caſe, it miſleading mens thoughts 
by infinuation, as if theſe notions were in the mind 
before the ſoul exerts them, 1. e. before they are 
| known; whereas, truly, before they are known, 
there is nothing of them in the mind, but a capacity 
to know them, when the concurrence of thoſe circum- 
ſtances, which this ingenious author thinks neceſſary, 
in order to the ſoul's exerting them, brings them into 
our knowledge. a= 
I find him expreſs it thus“; Theſe natural notions 
are not ſo imprinted upon the foul, as that they natu- 
rally and neceſſarily exert themſelves (even in children 
and idiots) without any aſſiſtance from the outward 
| ſenſes, or without the help of ſome previous cultivation. 
Here he ſays, they exert themſelves, as p. 73. that 
the / exerts them. When he has explained to him- 
ſelf or others, what he means by the /ou/'s exerting 
innate notions, or their exerting themſelves, and what 
that previous cuſtivation and ciremmſtances, in order 
to their being exerted, are, he will, I ſuppoſe, find 
there is ſo little of controverſy between him and me 
in the point, bating that he calls that exerting of no- 
tions, which I, in a more vulgar (tile, call knowing, 
that I have reaſon to think he brought in my name up- 
on this occaſion only, out of the pleaſure he has to 
| ſpeak civilly of me, which I muſt gratefully acknow- 
ledge he has done every-where he mentions me, not 
without conferring on me, as ſome others have dune, 
a title I have no right to. | 
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it is no wonder, that eſteem and diſcredit, virtue 
and vice, ſhould, in a great meaſure, every-where 


correſpond with the unchangeable rule of right 
and wrong, which the law of Go p hath eſtabliſh. 


ed; there being nothing that ſo directly and viſibly 


ſecures and advances the general good of man- 
kind in this world, as obedience to the laws he 
has ſet them, and nothing that breeds ſuch miſ- 


chiefs and confuſion, as the negle& of them. 
And therefore men, without renouncing all ſenſe 
and reaſon, and their own intereſt, which they 


are ſo conſtantly true to, could not generally miſ- 
take in placing their commendation and blame 
on that ſide, that really deſerved it not. Nay, 
even thoſe men, whoſe practice was otherwiſe, 
failed not to give their approbation right; few be- 
ing depraved to that degree as not to condemn, at 


leaſt in others, the faults they themſelves were 


guilty of : whereby even in the corruption of 


manners, the true boundaries of the law of nature, 


which ought to be the rule of virtue and vice, 


were pretty well preſerved. 80 that even the 


_ exhortations of inſpired teachers have not feared 


to appeal to common repute : M hatſoever is loue- 


ty, whatſoever is of good report, if there be any vir- 
tue, if there be any praiſe, &c. Phil. iv. 8. 

$ 12. If any one ſhould imagine, that I have 
forgot my own notion of a law, when I make the 
law, whereby men judge of virtue and vice, to be 
nothing elſe but the conſent of private men, who 


have not authority enough to make a law: eſpe- 
cially wanting that, which is ſo neceſſary and eſ- 
ſential to a law, a power to enforce it: I think, I 


may fay, that he who imagines commendation 


: and difgrace not to be ſtrong motives to men to 
accommodate themſelves to the opinions and rules 
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of thoſe with whom they converſe, ſeems little 
{killed in the nature or hiſtory of mankind : the 
greateſt part whereof he ſhall find to govern them- 
ſelves chiefly, if not ſolely, by this law of faſhion, 


and ſo they do that which keeps them in reputa- 


tion with their company, little regarding the laws 
of Gop or the magiſtrate. The penalties that 
attend the breach of Gop's laws, fome, nay, 
perhaps moſt men, ſeldom ſeriouſly reflect on; 
and amongſt thoſe that do, many, whilſt they 
break the law, entertain thoughts of future re- 


conciliation, and making their peace for ſuch 


breaches: and as to the puniſhments due ſrom 
the laws of the commonwealth, they frequently 


flatter themſelves with the hope of impunity. But 


no man eſcapes the punithment of their cenſure 


and diſlike, who offends againſt the fathion and 
opinion of the company he keeps, and would re- 


commend himſelf to. Nor is there one of ten 
_ thouſand, who is ſtiff and inſenſible enough to 
bear up under the conſtant dillike and condemna— 


tion of his own club. He mult be of a ſtrange 


and unuſual conſtitution, who can content him- 
ſelf to live in conſtant diſgrace and diſrepute with 


his own particular ſociety. Solitude many men 


have ſought, and been reconciled to: but no-body, 


that has the Icaſt thought or fenſe of a man about 
bim, can live in ſociety under the conſtant diſlike 


and ill opinion of his familiars, and thoſe he con- 


_ verſes with. This is a burden too heavy for hu- 


man ſufferance : and he muſt be made up of ir- 
reconcileable contradictions, who can take plea- 


ſure in company, and yet be inſenſible of contempt 


and diſgrace from his companions. 


9 13. Theſe three then, 1. The law of Gon, 


2 The law of politic ſocieties, 3. The law of 
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faſhion, or private cenſure, are thoſe to which 
men variouſly compare their actions: and it is b 
their conformity to one of theſe laws, that the 
take their meaſures, when they would judge of 
their moral rectitude, and denominate their ac- 
tions good or bad. 


{ 14. Whether the rule, to which, as to a 


touchſtone, we bring our voluntary actions, to 


examine them by, and try their goodneſs, and ac- 


cordingly to name them; which 1s, as it were, 
the mark of the value we ſet upon them: whe- 
ther, I ſay, we take that rule from the faſhion of 
the country, or the will of a law-maker, the mind 


is eaſily able to obſerve the relation any action 
hath to itz and to judge, whether the action a- | 


grees or difagrees with the rule; and ſo hath a 
notion of moral goodneſs or evil, which is either 
conformity, or not conformity of any action to 
that rule: and therefore is often called moral rec- 


titude. This rule being nothing but a collection 


of ſeveral ſimple ideas, the conformity thereto is 


but ſo ordering the action, that the ſimple ideas 


belonging to it may correſpond to thoſe which 
the law requires. And thus we fee how moral 


beings andnotions are founded on, and terminated 


in theſe {imple ideas we have received from ſenſa- 


tion or reflection. For example, let us conſider 
the complex idea we ſignify by the word murder: 


and when we have taken it aſunder, and examined 
all the particulars, we ſhall find them to amount 
to a collection of ſimple ideas derived from retiec- 

tion or ſenfation, viz. 1. From reflection on the 


operations of our own minds, we have the ideas 


of willing, conſidering, purpoſing before-hand, 


malice, or wiſhing ill to another; and. alſo of life, 
or. perception, and ſelf- motion. 2. From ſenſa· 
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tion, we have the collection of thoſe ſimple ſen- 
üble ideas which are to be found in a man, 
and of ſome action, whereby we put an end 
to perception and motion in the man; all 
which ſimple ideas are comprehended in the 
word murder. This collection of ſimple ideas be- 
ing found by me to agree or difagree with the e- 
ſteem of the country I have been bred in, and to 
be held by moſt men there, worthy praiſe or 
blame, I call the action virtuous or vicious: if I 
have the will of a ſupreme, invifible law-giver 
for my rule; then, as I ſuppoſed the action com- 
manded or forbidden by Gop, I call it good or e- 
vil, fin or duty: and if I compare it to the civil law, 
the rule made bythe legiſlative power of the country, 
IJ call it lawful, or unlawful, a crime, or no crime. 
80 that whenceſoever we take the rule of moral ac- 
tions, or by what ſtandard ſoever we frame in our 
minds the ideas of virtues or vices, they conſiſt on- 
ly, and are made up of collections of ſimple ideas, 
which we originally received from ſenſe or reflec- 
tion, and their rectitude or obliquity conſiſts in 
the agreement or diſagreement with thoſe pat- 
terns preſcribed by ſome law. 

15. To conceive rightly of moral actions, we 
muſt take notice of them under this twofold 
conſideration. 1. As they are in themſelves each 
made up of ſuch a collection of ſimple ideas. 
Thus drunkenneſs or lying ſignify ſuch or ſuch a_ 
collection of ſimple ideas, which I call mixed 
modes : and in this ſenfe, they are as much poſi- 
tive abſolute ideas, as the drinking of a horſe, or 
ſpeaking of a parrot. 2. Our actions are conſi- 
| tered as good, bad, or indifferent ; and in this re- 
ſpect they are relative; it being their conformit 

to, or r diſagreement with ſore rule, that makes 
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them to be regular or irregular, good or bad: and 
fo, as far as they are compared with a rule, and 


_ thereupon denominated, they come under relation, 


Thus the challenging and fighting with a man, as it 


is a certain poſitive mode, or particular ſort of ac- 
tion, by particular ideas, diſtinguiſhed from all o- 
thers, is called duelling ; which, when conſidered, 


in relation to the law of Gon, wall deſerve the name 


fn ; to the law of faſhion, in ſome countries, valour 
and virtue; and to the municipal laws of ſome go- 
vernments, a capital crime. In this caſe, when 
the poſitive mode has one name, and another name 


as it ſtands in relation to the law, the diſtinction 


may as eaſily be obſerved, as it is in ſubſtances, 
here one name, v. g. man, is uſed to ſignify the 


thing, another, v. g. father, to ſignify the rela- 


| tion. 


5 16. But becauſe very frequently the poſitive 


idea of the action, and its moral relation, are com- 


prehended together under one name, and the ſame 
word made ule of to expreſs both the mode or ac- 
tion, and its moral rectitude or obliquity; there- 


fore the relation itſelf is leſs taken notice of; and 
there 1s often no diſtin ion made between the po- 
ſitive idea of the action, and the reference it has 


to a rule. By which confuſion of theſe two di- 
ſtinct confiderations under one term, thoſe who 


yield too eaſily to the impreſſions of ſounds, and 
are forward to take names for things, are often 


milled in their judgment of actions. Thus the 


taking from another what is his, without his 
knowledge or allowance, is properly called ſealing: 


but that name being commonly underſtood to ſig- 


nify alſo the moral pravity of the action, and to 
denote its contrariety to the law, men are apt t 


condemn whatever they hear called ſtealing, as an 
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ill action, diſagreeing with the rule of right. And 


the private taking away his fword from a mad- 


man, to prevent his doing miſchief, though it be 


proper 7 ly denominated Healing, as the name of ſuch 
a mixed mode; yet when compared to the law of 
Go, and conſidered in its relation to that fu- 
preme rule, it is no fin or tranſgrethon, though 
the name Healing ordinarily carries ſuch an inti- 
mation with 1t. 

17. And thus much for the relation of human 
actions to a law, which therefore I call mcral - 
lation. | 
It would make a volume to go over all ſorts of 
relations: it is not therefore to be expected, that 
! ſhould here mention them all. It fufhces to our 
preſent purpoſe, to ſhew by thefe, what: the ideas 
are we have of this comprehenſive nden 

called relation: which is ſo various, and the occa- 

ſions of it ſo many, (as many as there can be of 
comparing things one to another), that it is not 
very eaſy to reduce it to rules, or under juſt heads. 
Thoſe I have mentioned, I think, are ſome of the 
moſt conſiderable, and fuch as may ſerve to 0 
us ſce from whence we get our ideas of relations, 


and where: they are Jounded But before I 


quit this argument, from what has been laid, give 
me leave to obferve, 

918. Firſt, That it is evident, that all relation 
terminates . and is ultimat ely dome d on thoſe 
ſimple ideas we have ns from ſenfation or reflec- 
tion: ſo that l thit we have in our thoughts our- 
felvs es, (if we think of any thing, or have any 
meaning), or would 08 nity to others, when we 
uſe words ſtanding for rel: tions, is nothing "ata 
ſome ſimple ideas, or collections of ſimple ideas, 
e! one with another. This is fo manifeſt 
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In that ſort called proportional, that nothing can 
be more. For when a man ſays, honey is ſweeter 
than wax, it is plain that his thoughts in this 
relation terminate in this ſimple idea, ſweetneſs, 


which is equally true of all the reſt; though, | 


where they are compounded, or decompounded, 
the ſimple ideas they are made up of, are per- 
haps ſeldom taken notice of; v. g. when the word 


father 1s mentioned: 1. There is meant that par- 


ticular ſpecies, or collective idea, ſignified by the 


word man. 2. Thoſe ſenſible ſimple ideas, fig- 


nified by the word generation. And, 3. The ef- 
ſects of it, and all the ſimple ideas, ſignified by 


the word child. So the word jriend, being taken 
ſor a man who loves, and is ready to do good to an- 


other, has all theſe following ideas, to the making 
of it up. 1. All the ſimple 1deas, comprehended 
in the word man, or intelligent being. 2. The 
idea of love. 3. The idea of readineſs or diſpoſ- 
Zion. 4. The idea of action, which is any kind 
of thought or motion. 5. The idea of good, 
which ſignifies any thing that may advance his 
happineſs, and terminates at laſt, if examined, in 
particular ſimple ideas, of which the word good, in 
general, ſignifies any one; but if removed from all 


imple ideas quite, it ſignifies nothing at all. And 


thus alſoall moral words terminate at laſt, though, 


perhaps, more remotely, in a collection of {imple 


ideas: the immediate ſignification of relative words, 
being very often other ſuppoſed known relations; 


which, if traced one to another, ſtill end in ſimple 


ideas. 


5 19. Secondly, That in relations, we have for 
the molt part, if not always, as clear a notion of 


the relation, as we Fave of thoſe ſimple ideas, 
verein it is founded; agreement or difagree- 
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ment, whereon relation depends, being things 
whereof we have commonly as clear ideas as of 
any other whatſoever ; it being but the diſtin- 
guiſhing ſimple ideas, or their degrees one from 
another, without which we could have no diſtinct 
knowledge at all. For if I have a clear idea of 
ſweetneſs, light, or extenſion, I have too of 


equal, or more, or leſs, of each of theſe: if I 


know what it is for one man to be born of a wo- 
man, viz. Sempronia, I know what it is for an- 


other man to be born of the fame woman, Sem- 


pronia; and fo have as clear a notion of brothers, 
as of births, and perhaps clearer. Tor, if I be- 
heved that Sempronia digged Titus out of the 
parſley- bed, as they uſe to tell children, and there- 
dy became his mother; and that afterwards, in 


the ſame manner, ſhe digged Caius out of the 


parſley-bed, I had a clear a notion of the relation 
of brothers between them, as if I had all the (kill 
of a midwife; the notion that the fame woman 


contributed, as mother, equally to their births, 
(though I were ignorant or miſtaken in the man- 
ner of it), being that on which I grounded the re- 


lation; and that they agreed in that circumſtance 
of birth, let it be what it will. The comparing 


them then in their deſcent from the ſame perſon, 
without knowing the particular circumſtances of 


that deſcent, is enough to found my notion of 
their having or not having the relation of brothers. 

But though the ideas of particular relations are 
capable of being as clear and diſtinct in the minds 


of thoſe, who will duly conſider them, as thoſe 
of mixed modes, and more determinate than thoſe 


of ſubſtances; yet the names belonging to rela- 


tion, are often of as doubtful and uncertain ſigni- 


_ fication, as thoſe of ſubſtances or mixed modes; 
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and much more than thoſe of ſimple ideas; be- 
cauſe relative words being the marks of this com. 
pariſon, which is made only by mens thoughts, 
and is an idea only in mens minds, men frequent- 
iy apply them to different compariſons of things, 
according to their own imaginations, which do 
not always correſpond with thoſe of others uſing 
the ſame names. 5 TE 

5 20. Thirdly, That in theſe I call moral rela- 


tions, I have a true notion of relation, by com- 


paring the action with the rule, whether the rule | 


de true or falſe, For if I meature any thing by a 
yard, I know whether the thing I meaſure be 
longer or ſhorter than that ſuppoſed yard, though 
perhaps the yard I meaſure by be not exactly 
the ſtandard: which, indeed, is another inquiry, 
For though the rule be erroneous, and I miſtaken 
in it; yet the agreement or diſagreement obſer- 
vable in that which I compare with, makes me 
perceive the relation. Though meafuring by a_ 
wrong rule, I ihall thereby be brought to judge 


amiſs of its moral rectitude, becauſe I have tried 


it by that which is not the true rule; yet I am 
not miſtaken in the relation which that action 
bears to that rule I compare it to, witch is agrees» 
ment or diſagreement. . 
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C H A P. XXIX. 


Of cLEAR and OBSCURE, DISTINCT 


and CONFUSED IDEAS. 


$ 1. Ideas, ſome clear and diſtinct, others obſcure 
and confuſed. g 2. Clear and obſcure, explain- 
ed by fight. $ 3. Cauſes of obſcurity. F 4. 
Diſtinct and confuſed, what. $F 5. Objeftion. 
96. Confuſion of ideas, is in reference to their 
names. \ 7. Defaults which make confuſion. 


Firſt, Complex ideas made up of too few ſimple 


ones. {\ 8. Secondly, Or its ſimple ones jumbled 


diſorderly together. g g. Thirdly, Or are mu- 
table and undetermined. & 10. Confuſtuun with- 
out reference to names, hardly conceivable. F 11. 
Confufton concerns always two ideas. { 12. 


| Cauſes of confuſion. F 13. Complex ideas may 
be diſtinft in one part, and confuſed in another. 


914. This, if not heeded, cauſes confuſion in aur 


arguings. 9 15 Inſtance an eternit 7 d 16. 


Diviſibility of matter. 


(1. ; AvinG ſhewn the original of our i- 


11 deas, and taken a view of their ſeveral. 


ſorts; conſidered the difference between the 
imple and the complex, and obſerved how 
the complex ones are divided into thoſe of 
modes, ſubſtances, and relations, all which, 
I think, is neceſſary to be done by any one, who 


would acquaint himſelf thoroughly with the pro- 


| greſs of the mind in its apprehenſion and know- 
ledge of things; it will perhaps be thought I have 
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lt long enough upon the examination of i- 

5. LI muſt, nevertheleſs, crave leave to offer 
e few other conſiderations concerning them. 
The firit is, that ſome are clear, and others ob- 
ſcure ; ſome di i/flinf, and others confuſed. 

$ 2. The perception of the mind being moſt 
aptly explained by words relating to the ſight, 
we ſhall beſt underitand what is meant by clear 
and obſcure in our ideas, by reflecting on what 
we call clear and obſcure in the objects of fight. 
Light being that which diſcovers to us viſible ob- 
jects, we give the name of ob/cure to that which 
is not placed in a light ſufficient to difcover mi- 
nutely to us the figure and colours which are ob- 
ſervable in it, and which, in a better light, would 
be diſcernible. In like manner our {imple ideas 
are clear, when they are ſuch as the objects 
themſelves, from whence they were taken, did, 
or might, in a well-ordered ſenſation or percep- 
tion, preſent them. Whilſt the memory retains 
them thus, and can produce them to the mind, 
whenever it has occaſion to conſider them, they 
are clear ideas. So far as they either want any 
thing of the original exactneſs, or have loſt any 
of their firſt freſhneſs, and are, as it were, faded 
or tarniſhed by time, ſo far are they obſcure. 
Complex ideas, as they are made up of fimple 
ones, ſo they are clear, when the ideas that go 
to their compoſition are clear; and the number 
and order of thoſe hmple ideas, that are the in- 
gredients of any complex one, is determinate and 
certain. 

93. The cauſes of oblcuriey i in imple ideas, 
cem to be either dull organs, or very flight and 
tranſient impreſſions made by the objects; or elſe 
« weaknels in the memory not able to retain them 
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as received. For to return again to viſible ob- 
jects, to help us to apprehend this matter: if the 
organs or faculties of perception, like wax over- 
hardened with cold, will not receive the impret- 
ſon of the ſeal, from the uſual impulſe wont to 


imprint it; or, like wax of a temper too ſoft, will 


not hold it well when well imprinted; or elſe 
ſuppoſing the wax cf a temper fit, but the ſeal 
not applied with a fufhcient force to make a clear 
impreſſion; in any of theſe caſes, the print left 
by the ſeal will be obſcure. This, I ſuppoſe, 
needs no application to make it plainer. 5 
9 4. As a clear idea is that whereof the mind 
has ſuch a full and evident perception, as it does 
receive from an outward object operating duly on 
a well-diſpoſed organ; ſo a dittinct idea is that 
wherein the mind perceives a difference from all 
other; and a confuſed idea is fuch an one as is 
not ſuthciently diſtinguiſhable from another, from 
which it ought to be different. 1 . 
$5. If no idea be confuſed, but ſuch as is not 
ſuffciently diſtinguiſhable from another, from 
which it ſhould be different, it will be hard, may 
any one ſay, to find any-where a confuſed idea. 
For, let any idea be as it will, it can be no other 
but ſuch as the mind perceives it to be; and that 
very perception ſuſſiciently diſtinguiſhes it from 
all other ideas, which cannot be other, f. e. differ- 
ent, without being perceived to be fo. No idea 
therefore can be undiſtinguiſhable from another, 
from which it ought to be different, unleſs you 
would have it different from itſelf; for from all 
other it is evidently different. | 

$6. To remove this difficulty, and to help us 
to conceive aright what it is that makes the con- 
fuſion ideas arc at any time chargeable with, we 
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muſt conſider, that things ranked under diſtin& 
names, are ſuppoſed different enough to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed, that ſo each ſort, by its peculiar 
name, may be marked and diſcourſed of a- part 
upon any occaſion: and there is nothing more 
evident, than that the greateſt part of different 
names are ſuppoſed to ſtand for different things. 

Now every idea a man has, being viſible what it 
is, and diſtinct from all other ideas but itſelf, that 
which makes it confuſed, is, when it 1s ſuch, that 
it may as well be called by another name, as that 
Which it is expreſſed by, the difference which 
keeps the things (to be ranked under thoſe two 
different names) diſtinct, and makes ſome of them 


belong rather to the one, and ſome of them to 


the other of thoſe names, being left out; and ſo 

the diſtinction, which was intended to be kept 
up by thoſe different names, is quite loſt. 

5 J. The defaults which uſually occaſion this 

_ confuſion, I think, are chiefly theſe following: 

_ Firſt, When any complex idea (for it is com- 


plex ideas that are moſt liable to confuſion) is 


made up of too ſmall a number of ſimple ideas, 
and ſuch only as are common to other things, 
whereby the differences that make it deſerve a 
different name, are left out. 'Fhus he that has 
an idea made up of barely the fimple ones of a 
beaſt with ſpots, has but a confufed idea of a leo- 
pard, it not being thereby ſufficiently diſtinguiſh- 
ed from a lynx, and ſeveral other forts of beaſts 
that are ſpotted. So that ſuch an idea, though 
it hath the peculiar name /eoperd, is not diſtinguiſh- 
able from thoſe deſigned by the names hu or 
panther, and may as well come under the name 
_ thnx, as leopard. How much the cuſtom of defi- 
ning of words by general terms, contributes to 
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make the ideas we would expreſs by them confu- 
ſed and undetermined, I leave others to conſider. 
This is evident, that confuſed ideas are ſuch as 
render the uſe of words uncertain, and take away 
the benefit of diſtinct names. When the ideas, 
for which we uſe different terms, have not a dif- 
ference anſwerable to their diſtinct names, and ſo 
cannot be diſtinguiſhed by them, there it 1s that 
they are truly confuſed. _ os 
(8. Secondly, Another default which makes 
our ideas confuſed, is, when though the particu- 
lars that make up any idea, are in number enough; 
yet they are ſo jumbled together, that it is not ea- 
fily diſcernible, whether it more belongs to the 
name that is given it, than to any other. There 
is nothing properer to make us conceive this con- 
fuſion, than a ſort of pictures uſually thewn, as 
ſurprifing pieces of art, wherein the colours, as 
they are laid by the pencil on the table itſelf, mark 
out very odd and unuſual figures, and have no 
diſcernible order in their poſition. This draught, 
thus made up of parts, wherein no ſymmetry nor 
order appears, is, in iticlt, no more a contuled 
thing, than the picture of a cloudy {xy ; wherein 
though there be as little order of colours or figures 
to be found, yet no-body thinks it a confuſed pic- 
ture. What is it then that makes it be thought 
confuſed, ſince the want of ſymmetry does not? As 
it is plain it does not; for another draught made, 
barely in imitation of this, could not be called 
confuſed. I anſwer, that which makes it be 
thought confuſed, is, the applying it to ſome 
name, to which it does no more diſcernibly be- 
long, than to ſome other. V. g. when it is ſaid to 
de the picture of a man, or Cæſar, then any one 
with reaſon counts it confuſed : becauſe it is nat 
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diſcernible, in that ſtate, to belong more to the 


name man or Ceſar, than to the name baboon or 


5 11 which are ſuppoſed to ſtand for different 


ideas from thoſe ſignified by man or Cæſur. But 


when a cylindrical mirror, placed right, hath 


reduced thoſe irregular lines on the table into their 


due order and proportion, then the confuſion 


ceaſes, and the eye preſently ſees that it is a man, 
or Cæſar; i. e. that it belongs to thoſe names; 


and that it is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from a ba- 
boon, or Pompey; i. e. from the ideas ſignified 
by thoſe names. Juſt thus it is with our ideas, 
which are, as it were, the pictures of things. No 
one of theſe mental draughts, however the parts 
are put together, can be called confuſed, (for they 
are plainly diſcernible as they are), till it be rank- 
ed under tome ordinary name, to which it cannot 


be diſcerned to belong, any more than it does to 
ſome other name of an allowed different ſignifica- 


8 

99. Thirdly, A third defect that frequently 
gives the name of confuſed to our ideas, is, when 
any one of them is uncertain and undetermined. 


Thus we may obſerve men, who not forbearing 
to uſe the ordinary words of their language, till 


they have learned their preciſe ſignification, change 


the idea they make this or that term ſtand for, al- 


maoſt as often as they uſe it. He that does this, out 
of uncertainty of what he ſhould leave out, or put 


into his idea of church, or idolatry, every time 


he thinks of either, and holds not ſteady to any 


one preciſe combination of ideas that makes it 
up, is faid to have a confuſed idea of idolatry, 
or the church: though this be ſtill for the ſame _ 
reaſon as the former, viz. becauſe a mutable 
 _ idea (if we will allow it to be one idea) cannot be- 
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long to one name, rather than another: and ſo 
loſes the diſtinction that diſtinct names are defign- 
ed for. 

10. By what has been ſaid, we may obſerve 
how much names, as ſuppoſed ſteady ſigns of 
things, and by their difference to ſtand for, and 
keep things diſtinct, that in themſelves are differ- 
ent, are the occabea of denominating ideas di- 
ſtint or confuſed, by a ſecret and unobſerved re- 
ference the m_ makes of its ideas to ſuch 


names. This, perhaps, will be fuller underſtood, 


after what I ſay of words, in the third book, has 
been read and conſidered. But without * 
notice of ſuch a reference of ideas to Aſtin 


names, as the ſigns of diſtinct things, it will be 
hard to fay what a confuſed idea is. And there- 


fore when a man deſigns, by any name, a ſort of 


things, or any one particular thing diſtinct from 
all others, the complex idea he annexes to that 


name is the more diſtin, the more particular 


the ideas are, and the greater and more determi- 


nate the number and order of them is, whereof 
it is made up. For the more it has of theſe, the 
more has it ſtill of the perceivable differences 
whereby it is kept ſeparate and diſtinct from all 
ideas belonging to other names, even thoſe that 
approach neareſt to it, and thereby all confuſion 
with them is avoided. 


' F 11. Confuſion, making it a Giflicuity to ſe- 


parate two things that ſhould be ſeparated, con- 
cerns alwavs two ideas; and thoſe moſt which 
molt approach one another. Whenever therefore 
Ve ſuſpect any idea to be confuſed, we mult ex- 
amine what other it is in danger to be confounded 
with, or which it cannot eafily be ſeparated from 

and that will always be found an idea belonging 
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to another name, and ſo ſhould be a different 
thing from which yet it is not ſufficiently diſtinct; 
being either the ſame with it, or making a part of 
it, or at leaſt, as properly called by that name as 
the other it is ranked under; and ſo keeps not 
that difference from that other idea, which the 
different names import. 

5 12. This, I think, is the confuſion proper 
to ideas, which {till carries with it a ſecret refe- 
rence to names. At leaſt, if there be any other 
confuſion of ideas, this is that which molt of all 
diſorders mens thoughts and diſcourſes : ideas, as 
ranked under names, being thoſe that for the 
moſt part men reafon of within themſelves, and 
always thoſe which they commune about with 
others. And therefore where there are ſuppoſed 
two different ideas, marked by two different names, 
which are not as diſtinguiſhable as the ſounds that 
ſtand for them, there never fails to be confuſion : 
and where any ideas are diſtinct, as the ideas of 
thoſe two ſounds they are marked by, there can 
be between them no confuſion. The way to pre- 
vent it, is to collect and unite into our complex 
idea, as preciſely as is poſſible, all thoſe ingredi- 
ents whereby it is differenced from others; and 
to them fo united in a determinate number and or- 
der, apply ſteadily the ſame name. Bur this nei- 
ther accommodating mens eaſe or vanity, or fer- 
ving any deſign but that of naked truth, which 
1s not always the thing aimed at, fuch exaQneſs 
is rather to be 5 thed than hoped for. And 
fince the looſc app 2 lation of namics to undetermi- 
ned, variable, and aliaoſt no ideas, ferves both to 
cover our OWN ignorance, as well as to perplex 
and confound others, which gocs for learning and 
ſuperi voricy in knowledge, it is no wonder that moſt 
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men ſhould uſe it themſelves, whilſt they com- 
plain of it in others. Though, TI think, no ſmall 
part of the confuſion to be found in the notions 
of men, might by care and ingenuity be avoided; 
t I am far from concluding it every-where w1l- 
ul. Some ideas are fo complex, and made up of 
ſo many parts, that the memory does not eaſily 


retain the very ſame preciſe combination of fim- 


ble ideas under one name; much lefs are we 
able conſtantly to divine for what preciſe complex 
idea ſuch a name ſtands in another man's uſe of it. 
From the firſt of theſe, follows confuſion in a 
man's own reafonings and opinions within him- 


ſelf; from the latter, frequent confuſion in dif-. 
| courſing and arguing with others. But having 


more at large treated of words, their defects and 

abuſes, in the following book, I ſhall here fay no 

more of it. 

_  F 13. Our complex ideas being made up 55 col- 
lections, and fo variety of ſimple one may accord- 

ingly be very clear and diſtinct in one part, and 

very obſcure and confuſed in another. In a man 


who ſpeaks of a chiliaedron, or a body of a thou- 


ſand fides, the ideas of the figure may be very con- 
- fuſed, though that of the number be very diſtinct; 
0 that he being able to diſcourſe, and 5 
ſtrate concerning that part ot his complex idea, 
which depends upon the number of a thouſand, 


he is apt to think he has a diſtinct idea of a 1 


liaedron; though it be plain, he has no preciſe 
idea of its figure, ſo as to diſtinguich it, by that, 


from one that has bur 999 hides. The. not ob. 


ferving whereof, cauſes no ſmall error in mens 
thoughts, and confuſion i in their diſcourſes. 
14. He that thinks he has a diſtinct idea of 

the figure of 4 chiliaedron, let him for criab's take 


Vo... II. Q 
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take another parcel of the ſame uniform matter, 
viz. gold, or wax, of an equal bulk, and make 
it into a figure of 999 ſides: he will, I doubt 
not, be able to diſtinguiſh theſe two ideas one 
from another, by the number of ſides; and rea- 
ſon and argue diſtinctly about them, whilſt he 
| keeps his thoughts and reaſoning to that part on- 
ly of theſe ideas, which is contained in their num- 
bers; as that the ſides of the one could be divided 
into two equal numbers, and of the other not, Ec. 
But when he goes about to diſtinguiſh them by 
their ſigure, he will there be preſently at a loſs, 
and not be able, I think, to frame in his mind two 
ideas, one of them diſtinct from the other, by the 
bare figure of theſe two pieces of gold; as he 
could, if the ſame parcel of gold were made one 
into a cube, the other a figure of five ſides. In 
which incomplete ideas, we are very apt to impoſe 
on ourſelves, and wrangle with others, eſpecially 
where they have particular and familiar names. 
For being ſatisfied in that part of the idea, which 
we have clear; and the name which is familiar to 
us, being applied to the whole, containing that 
part alſo which is imperfect and obſcure, we are 
apt to uſe it for that confuſed part, and draw de- 
ductions from it in the obſcure part of its ſigni- 
ication, as confidently as we do from the other. 
5 15. Having frequently in our mouths the 
name eternity, we are apt to think we have a po- 
tire comprehenſive idea of it, which is as much 
as to ſay, that there is no part of that duration 
which is not clearly contained in our idea. It is 
true, that he that thinks ſo, may have a clear idea 
of duration; he may alſo have a very clear idea 
of a very great length of duration; he may alſo 
Have a clear idea of the compariſon of that great 
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one, with ſtill a greater: but it not being poſſible 
for him to include in his idea of any duration, let 
it be as great as it will, the whole extent together 
of a duration where he ſuppoſes no end, that 
art of his idea, which is ſtill beyond the bounds 
of that large duration he repreſents to his own 
thoughts, is very obſcure and undetermined. And 
hence it is, that in diſputes and reaſonings con- 
cerning eternity, or any other infinite, we are apt 
to blunder, and involve ourſelves in manifeſt ab- 
ſurdities. ES 
{ 16. In matter, we have no clear ideas of the 
ſmallneſs of parts much beyond the ſmalleſt that 
occur to any of our ſenſes; and therefore when 
we talk of the diviſibility of matter in infinitum, 
though we have clear ideas of diviſion and diviti- 
| bility, and have allo clear ideas of parts made out 
of a whole by diviſion; yet we have but very ob- 
ſcure and confuſed ideas of corpuſcles, or minute 
| bodies fo to be divided, when, by former divi- 
ſions they are reduced to a ſmallneſs much exceed- 
ing the perception of any of our fenſes; and fo 
all that we have clear and diſtinct ideas of, is of 
what diviſion in general, or abſtractly, is, and the 
relation of 79tum and pars : but of the bulk of the 
body, to be thus infinitely divided after certain pro- 
greſſions, I think, we have no clear nor diſtinct 
idea at all. For, I aſk any one, whether takin 
the ſmalleſt atom of duſt he ever ſaw, he has any 
diſtinct idea (bating ſtill the number which con- 
cerns not extenſion) betwixt the 100,00cth, and 
the 1000,000th part of it. Or if he thinks he can 
refine his ideas to that degree, without lofing ſight 
of them, let him add ten cyphers to each of thoſe 
numbers. Such a degree of ſmallneſs is not unrea- 
ſonable to be ſuppoſed, ſince a diviſion carried on fo 
SEE .* & | 
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far, brings i it no nearer the end of infinite diviſion, 
than the firit diviton into two halves does. I muſt 
confeſs, for my part, I have no clear diſtinCt ideas 
of the different bulk or extenſion of thoſe bodies, 
having but a very obſcure one of either of them. 
80 that, I think, when we talk of diviſion of bo- 
dies in inflaitum, our idea of their diſtinct bulks, 
which is the ſubject and foundation of divifion, 
comes, after a little progreſſion, to be confound- 
ed, and almoſt loſt in obſcurity, For that idea, 
Which is to repreſent only bigneſs, muſt be very 
obſcure and confuſed, which we cannot diſtin- 
uiſh from one ten times as big, but only by 
number; ſo that we have clear diſtinct ideas, 
we may ſay, of ten and one, but no diſtinct ideas 
of two ſuch extenſions. It is plain, from hence, 
that when we talk of infinite diviſibility of body, 
or extenſion, our diſtinct and clear ideas are 
only of numbers: but the clear diſtinct ideas 
of extenſion, after ſome progreſs of diviſion, is 
quite loſt ; and of ſuch minute parts, we have 
ro diſtinck ideas at all; but it returns, 28 all our 
ideas of infinite do, at laſt ta that of nuiaber al- 
ways to be added; but thereby never amounts ta 
any diſtinct idea of actual infinite parts. We 
have, it is true, a clear idea of diviſion, as 
_ often as we will think of it; but thereby we 
have no more a clear idea of infinite parts in mat- 
ter, than we have a clear idea of an infinite 
number, by being able ſtill to add new numbers 
to any aſligned number we have: endleſs diviſis 
bility, giving us no more a clear and diſtinct idea 
of actually infinite parts, than endleſs addibility, 
if I nay ſo ſpeak, gives us a clear and diſtinct idea 
of an actually infinite number, they both being 
only in a power ſtill of increaling the number, be 
M already as great as it witl, So that of what re- 
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mains to be added, wherein comſiſts the inſinity, 
we have but an obſcure, imperfect, and confu- 


ſed idea; from or about which we can argue or 


reaſon with no certainty or clearneſs, no more 
than we can in arithmetic, about a number of 
which we have no ſuch diſtinct idea, as we have 
of 4 or 100 : but only this relative obſcure one, 
that compared to any other, it is {till bigger: and 
we have no more a clear poſitive idea of it, 
when we ſay or conceive it is bigger, or more 
than 400,000,000, than if we ſhould fay, it is 
bigger than 40, or 4; 400,000,000, having no 


nearer a proportion to the end of addition, or 


number, than 4. For he that adds only 4 to 4, 


and fo proceeds, ſhall as ſoon come to the end of 
all addition as he that adds 400,000,000, to 
400,000,000. And fo likewile in eternity, he 


that has an idea of but four years, has as much a 
poſitive complete idea of eternity, as he that has 
one of 400,000,000 of years : for what remains 


of eternity beyond either of theſe two numbers of 


_ Years, is as clear to the one as the other; i. e. nei- 


ther of them has any clear poſitive idea of it at 


all. For he that adds only 4 years to 4, and ſo 
on, ſhall as ſoon reach eternity, as he that adds 
400,000,000 of years, and ſoon; or ſif he pleaſe, 
doubles the increaſe as often as he will; the re- 
maining abyſs being ſtill as far beyond the end of 
all theſe progreſſions, as it is from the length of a 
day, or an hour. For nothing finite bears any 
proportion to iafinite; and therefore our ideas, 
which are all finite, cannot bear any. Thus it is 


. » FEED . | 
allo in our idea of exten/ior,, when we increaſe it 


by addition, as well as when we dimiaiih it by 


diviſion, and would enlarge our thoughts to in- 
knite ſpace. After a few doublings of thoſe ideas 
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of extenſion, which are the largeſt we are accu— 
ſtomed to have, we loſe the clear diſtinct idea of 
that ſpace: it becomes a confuſedly great one, 
with a ſurplus of ſtill greater; about which, when 
we would argue or reaſon, we ſhall always find 
. ourſelves at a loſs; confuſed ideas, in our argu- 
ings and deductions from that part of them which 
is confuſed, always leading us into confuſion. 


Of REAL and FANTASTICAL 10 848. 


S1 Real ideas are conformable to their archetypes. 
6 2. Simple ideas all real. & 3. Complex ideas are 
voluntary rombinations. & 4. Mixed modes made 
of conſiſtent ideas, are real. G 5. Ideas of ſubſtances 
are real, ꝛbhen they agree with the exiſtence of 
things. | 


{ 1. YDEsI1DEs what we have already mentioned 
1 5 concerning ideas, other conſiderations 
belong to them, in reference to things from whence 
they are taken, or which they may be ſuppoſed to 


repreſent; and thus, I think, they may come un- 


der a threefold diſtinction; and are, 
I. Either real or fantaſtical. 
II. Adequate or inadequate. 
III. True or falſe. 
I. By real ideas, | mean ſuch as have a foun- 
dation in nature; ſuch as have a conformity with 
the real being and exiſtence of things, or with 
their archetypes. Fantaſtical or chimerical, I call 
fuch as have no foundation in nature, nor have 
any conformity with that reality of being te 
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which they are tacitly referred, as to their arche- 
| 8. If we examine the ſeveral forts of ideas 
before mentioned, we thall find, that, | 
$2. Fir, Our ſimple ideas are all real, all 
agree to the reality of things. Not that they arc 
all of them the images or repreſentations of what. 
does exiſt, the contrary whereof, in all but the 
primary qualities of bodies, hath been already thew- 
ed. But though whiteneſs and coldneſs arc no 
more in ſnow than pain is; yet thoſe ideas vi 
whiteneſs and coldnefs, pain, &c. being in us the 
effects of powers in things without us, ordained 
by our Maker, to produce in us ſuch ſenſations ; 
they are real ideas in us, whereby we diſtinguith 
the qualities that are really in things themſelves. 
For theſe ſeveral appearances being deſigned to be 
the marks whereby we are to know and diſtin- 
guiſh things which we have to do with, our ideas 
do as well ſerve us to that purpoſe, and are as 
real diſtinguiſhing characters, whether they be 
only conſtant effects, or elle exact reſemblances 
| of ſomething in the things themſelves; the rea- 
lity lying in that ſteady correſpondence they have 
with the diſtinct conſtitutions of real beings. But 
whether they anſwer to thoſe conſtitutions as to 
cauſes or patterns, it matters not; it ſuthces that 
they are conſtantly produced by them. And thus 
our ſimple ideas are all real and true, becauſe they 
anſwer and agree to thoſe powers of things which 
produce them in our minds, that being all that 
is requiſite to make them real, and not fictions at 
pleaſure. For in ſimple ideas, as has been ſhewn, 
the mind is wholly confined to the operation of 
things upon it, and can make to itſelf no ſimple 
idea, more than what it has received. 
$ 3. Though the mind be wholly paſſive, in re- : 
pect of its ſimple ideas; yet, I think, we may 1 
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ſay, it is not ſo in reſpect of its complex ideas: 
for thoſe being combinations of ſimple ideas put 
together, and united under one general name; it 
is plain, that the mind of man uſes ſome kind of 
liberty in forming thoſe complex ideas: how elſe 
comes it to pats, that one man's idea of gold, or 
_ Juſtice, is different from another's ? but becauſe 
he has put in, or left out of his, ſome ſimple idea 
which the other has not. The queltion then is, 
| Which of theſe are real, and which barely imagi- 
nary combinations ? what collections agree to the 
reality of things, and what not? And to this I 
ſay, that, 5 ” 
F 4. Secondly, Mixed modes and relations, ha- 
ving no other reality but what they have in the 
minds of men, there is nothing more required to 
thoſe kind of ideas, to make them real, but that 
they be ſo framed, that there be a poſſibility of 
exiſting conformable to them. Theſe ideas them- 
ſelves being archetypes, cannot differ from their 
archetypes, and ſo cannot be chimerical, unleſs 
any one will jumble together in them inconſiſtent 
ideas. Indeed, as any of them have the names 
of a known language aſſigned to them, by which 
he that has them in his mind would ſignify them 
to others, ſo bare poſſibility of exiſting is not e- 
nough; they muſt have a conformity to the ordi- 
nary ſignification of the name that is given them, 
that they may not be thought fantaſtical: as if a 
man would give the name of juſtice to that idea 
. which common uſe calls liberality. But this fan- 
taſticalneſs relates more to propriety of ſpeech, 
than reality of ideas: for a man to be undiſturb- 
ed in danger, ſedately to conſider what is fitteſt 
to be done, and to execute it ſteadily, is a mixed 
mode, or a complex idea of an action which may 
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exiſt. But to be undiſturbed in danger, without 
uſing one's reaſon or induſtry, is what is alſo poſ- 
ſible to be; and ſo is as real an idea as the other. 
Though the firſt of theſe m_— the name cou- 
rage given to it, may, in reſpect of that name, 
be a right or wrong idea: but the other, whilit 
it has not a common received name of any known 
language aſſigned to it, is not capable of any de- 
formity, being made with no reference to any 
r 2-02 

( 5. Thirdly, Our complex ideas of ſubſtances 


being made all of them in reference to things ex- 


iſting without us, and intended to be repreſenta- 
tions of ſubſtances, as they really are, are no far- 
ther real, than as they are ſuch combinations of 
ſimple ideas, as are really united, and co-exiſt in 
things without us. On the contrary, thoſe are 
fantaſtical, which are made up of ſuch collections 
of ſimple ideas as were really never united, never 
were found together in any ſubſtance: v. g. a ra- 
tional creature, conſiſting of a horſe's head, join- 
ed to a body of human ſhape, or ſuch as the cen- 
taurs are deſcribed: or, a body yellow, very mal- 


leable, fufible, and fixed; but lighter than com- 


mon water : or, an uniform, unorganized body, 
conſiſting, as to ſenſe, all of ſimilar parts, with 
perception and vcluntary motion joined to it. 
Whether ſuch ſubſtances as theſe can poſſibly ex- 


4ſt, or no, it is probable we do not know: but 


be that as it will, theſe ideas of ſubſtances being 
mace conformable to no pattern exiſting that we 
know, and conſiſting of ſuch collections of ideas 


as no ſubſtance ever ſhewed us united together, 


they ought to paſs with us for barely imaginary : 


but much more are thoſe complex ideas fo, Which 


contain in them any inconſiſtency or contradiQtiog 
olf their parts. 15 
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CHA P. XXXI. 


Of ADEQUATE _ 3 
IDE 


6 1. Adequate TIN are ſuch as pe fe Aly jou 
their archetypes. d 2. Simple, ideas all ade- 
quate. & 3. Modes are all adequate. 9 4, 5. Mader, 
in reference te ſettled names, may be inadequate. 
96, 7. Ideas of ſubſtances, as referred to real ef- 
fences, not adequate. & 8—11. Jdeas of ſub- 
Stances, as collections of their qualities, are all 

inadiquate. & 12. Simple ideas wxruxs, and ade- 

 quate. J 13. Ideas of ſubſlances arewvronm, 
inadequate. F. 14. Ideas of modes and re- 
lations, are ar chetypes, and cannot but be ade- 

COIN 


$1. VF our real ideas, ſome are adequate, and 
ſome are inadequate. Thoſe I call ad- 
| ae, which perfectly repreſent thoſe archetypes 
which the mind ſuppoſes them taken from; which 
it intends them to ſtand for, and to which it re- 
fers them. Inadequate ideas are ſuch, which are 
but a partial, or incomplete repreſentation of thoſe 
archetypes to which they are referred. Upon 
which account it is plain, 

6 2. Firft, That all our ſimple dias are ade- 
quate ; becauſe being nothing but the effects of 
certain powers in things, fitted and ordained by 
GoD, to produce ſuch ſenſations in us, they can- 
not but be correſpondent and adequate to thoſe 
Powers: and we are ſure they agree to the rea- 
lity of things. For if ſugar produce i in us the ideas 
which we "call ee and H/ ueetieſe, we ate 
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ſure there is a power in ſugar to produce thoſe 
ideas in our minds, or elſe they could not have 
been produced by it. And ſo each ſenſation an- 
ſwering the power that operates on any of our 
ſenſes, the idea ſo produced is a real idea, (and 


not a fiction of the mind, which has no power to 
produce any ſimple idea); and cannot but be ad- 


equate, ſince it ought only to anſwer that power: 
and ſo all ſimple ideas are adequate. It is true, 
the things producing in us theſe ſimple ideas are 
but few of them denominated by us, as if they 


were only the cauſes of them; but as if thoſe 


ideas were real beings in them. For, though fire 


be called painful to the touch, whereby is ſigni- 


fed the power of producing in us the idea of 
pain; yet it is denominated alſo light, and hot; 
as if light and heat were really ſomething in the 
fire, more than a power to excite theſe ideas in 
us; and therefore are called gualizres in, or of the 


fire. But theſe being nothing, in truth, but 


powers to excite ſuch ideas in us, I mult in that 


ſenſe be underitood, when I ſpeak of ſecondary 


qualities as being in things; or of their ideas, as 
beings the object that excite them in us. Such 
ways of ſpeaking, though accommodated to the 
vulgar notions, without which one cannot be well 
underſtood ; yet truly ſignify nothing, but thoſe 
powers which are in things, to excite certain ſen- 
fations or ideas in us. Since, were there no fit. 
organs to receive the impreſſions fire makes on 
the ſight and touch; nor a mind joined to thoſe 
organs to receive the ideas of light and heat by 
thoſe impreſlions from the fire, or ſun, there 
would yet be no more light or heat in the world, 
than there would be pain, if there were no ſen- 
lble creature to feel it, though the ſun ſhould. 
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continue juſt as it is now, and mount Etna flame 
Higher than ever it did. Solidity and extenſion, 
and the termination of it, figure, with motion 
and reſt, whereof we have the ideas, would be 
really in the world as they are, whether there 
were any ſenſible being to perceive them, or no: 
and therefore we have reaſon to look on thoſe ag 
the real modifications of matter, and ſuch as are 
the exciting cauſes of all our various ſenſations 

from bodies. But this being an inquiry not be- 
longing to this place, I ſhall enter no farther into 
- Itty * proceed to ſhew what complex ideas are 
adequate, and what not. 

6 3. Secondly, Our complex ideas of modes, 
being voluntary collections of ſimple ideas, which 
the mind puts together, without reference to any 
real archetypes, or ſtanding patterns, exiſtingany 

where, are, and cannot but be, adequate ideas: 

| becauſe they not being intended for copies or 

things really exiſting, but for archetvpes made 
dy the mind, to rank and denominate things by, 
cannot want any thing; they having each cf them 
thut combination of ideas, and thereby that per- 
fection which the mind intended they thould : fo 
that the mind acquieſces ; in them, and can find 
nothing wanting. Thus, by having the idea of a 
figure, with three ſides meeting at three angles, 
1 have a complete idea, wherein I require nothing 
elſe to make it perſect. That the mind is ſatiſ- 
fied with the perfection of this its idea, is plain in 
that it does not conceive, that any underſtanding 
hath, or can have 2 more complete or perfect idea 
of that thing i it ſignifies by the word ii -ngle, ſup- 
poſing it to exiſt, than itſelf has in that complex 
idea of three Ie and three angles; in which is 
contained all that is, or can he effential to it, ot 
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neceſſary to complete it, where ever or however it 


exiſts. But in our ideas of ſubſtances, it is other- 


wiſe. For there deſiring to copy things, as they 


really do exiſt, and to repreſent to ourſelves that 


conſtitution on which all their properties depend, 
we perceive our ideas attain not that perfection 


ve intend: we find they ſtill want ſomething we 


ſhould be glad were in chem; and ſo are all ina- 
dequate. But mixed modes, and relations, be- 
ing archetypes without patterns, and fo having 
nothing to repreſent but themſelves, cannot but 
be adequate, every thing being ſo to itſelf. He 
that at firſt put together the 1dea of danger per- 


ceived, abſence of diſorder from fear, ſedate con- 


ſideration of what was juſtly to be done, and ex- 
ecuting of that without diſturbance, or being de- 
terred by the danger of it, had certainly in his 


mind that complex idea made up of that combi- 


nation, and intending it to be nothing elſe, but 
what it is; nor to have in it any other {imple i- 


_ deas, but what it hath, it could not alſo but be an 
adequate idea: and laying this up in his memory, 


with the name courage annexed to it, to ſignify 
to others, and denominate from thence any ac- 
tion he ſhould obſerve to agree with it, had there- 
by a ſtandard to meafure and denominate aCtions 
by, as they agreed to it. This idea thus made, 
and laid up for a pattern, muſt neceflarily be ad- 
equate, being referred to nothing elſe but itfelt, 


nor made by any other original, but the good-li- 


king and will of him that firit made this combi- 
nation. „5 

$4. Indeed, another coming after, and in con- 
verſation learning from him the word courage, 


may make an idea, to which he gives the name 


curage, different from what tlie fit author ap- 
ol. . R 3 
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plied it to, and has in his mind, when he uſes it. 
And in this caſe, if he deſigns that his idea in think. 
ing ſhould be conformable to the other's idea, as 

the name he uſes in ſpeaking is conformable in 
ſound to his, from whom he learned it, his idea 
may be very wrong and inadequate: becauſe in 
this caſe, making the other man's idea the pattern 
of his idea in thinking, as the other man's word, 
or ſound, is the pattern of his in ſpeaking, his i- 


dea is ſo far defective and inadequate, as it is di- 


ſtant from the archetype and pattern he refers it 
to and intends to expreſs and ſignify by the name 
he uſes for it; which name he would have to be 
a ſign of the other man's idea, (to which, in its 
proper uſe, it is primarily annexed), and of his 
own, as agreeing to it: to which, if his own does 
not exactly correſpond, it is faulty and inade- 
quate. „ 3 5 

9 5. Therefore theſe complex ideas of modes, 
when they are referred by the mind, and intend- 
ed to correſpond to the ideas in the mind of ſome 
other intelligent being, expreſſed by the names 
we apply to them, they may be very deficient, 
wrong, and inadequate; becauſe they agree not 
to that, which the mind deſigns to be their arche- 
type and pattern: in which reſpect only, any i- 


dea of modes can be wrong, imperfect, or inade- 


quate. And on this account, our ideas of mixed 
modes are the moſt liable to be faulty of any o- 
ther; but this refers more to proper ſpeaking, 
than knowing right. _ | 
96. Thirdly, What ideas we have of ſubſtances, 
I have above ſhewed: now, thoſe ideas have in 
rhe mind a double reference: 1. Sometimes they 
are referred to a ſuppoſed real eſſence of each 
ſhecies of things. 2. Sometimes they are only | 
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deſigned to be pictures and repreſentations in the 
mind of things that do exiſt by ideas of thoſe 
qualities that are diſcoverable in them. In both 
which ways, theſe copies of thoſe originals and 
archetypes, are imperfect and inadequate. 
Firſt, It is uſual for men to make the names of 
ſubſtances ſtand for things, as ſuppoſed to have 
certain real eſſences, whereby they are of this or 
that ſpecies : and names ſtanding for nothing but 
the ideas that are in mens minds, they muſt con- 
ſequently refer their ideas to ſuch real eſſences, as 
to their archetypes. That men (eſpecially ſuch 
2s have been bred up in the learning taught in 
this part of the world) do ſuppoſe certain ſpecific 
_ eſſences of ſubſtances, which each individual, in 


its ſeveral kinds, is made conformable to, and 


partakes of, is ſo far from needing proof, that it 
will be thought ſtrange if any one ſhould do o- 
therwiſe. And thus they ordinarily apply the ſpe- 
cific names they rank particular ſubſtances un- 
der, to things, as diſtinguiſhed by ſuch ſpecific 

real eſſences. Who is there almoſt, who would 
not take it amiſs, if it ſhould be doubted, whe- 
ther he called himſelf man, with any other mean- 
ing, than as having the real eſſence of a man? 
And yet if you demand, what thoſe real eſſences 
are, it is plain men are ignorant, and know them 


not. From whence it follows, that the ideas © 


they have in their minds, being referred to real 
effences, as to archetypes which are unknown, 
muſt be ſo far from being adequate, that they 
cannot be ſuppoſed to be any repreſentation of 
them at all. The complex ideas we have of ſub- 
ſtances, are, as it has been ſhewn, certain collec- 
tions of ſimple ideas that have been obſerved or 
ſuppoſed conltantly to 2 together. But ſuch a 
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complex idea cannot be the real eſſence of any 


{ubftance; for then the properties we diſcover in 


that body, would depend on that complex idea, 
and be deducible from it, and their necetlary con- 
nection with it be known; as ail properties of a 
triangle depend on, and as far as they are diſco- 
verable, are deducible from the complex idea of 
three lines, including a ſpace. But it is plain, 
that in our complex ideas of ſubſtances, are not 
contained ſuch ideas, on which all the other qua- 
lities, that are to be found in them, do depend. 


"Che common idea men have of iron, is a body of 


2 certam colour, weight, and hardneſs; and a 
property that they look on as beionging to it, is 
malleableneſs. But yet this property has no ne- 
ceſſary connection with that complex idea, or any 
part of it: and there is no more reaſon to think, 
that malleableneis depends on that colour, weight, 
and hardneſs, than that that colour, or that 
weight, depends on its maileableneſs. And yet, 
though we know nothing of theſe real eſſences, 


there is nothing more ordinary, than that men 
ſhould attribute the forts of things to ſuch ei- 
fences. The particular parcel of matter, which 


makes the ring I have on my finger, is forwardly, 
by moit men, ſuppoſed eto have a real exiſtence, 
whereby it is gold; and from whence thoſe qua- 
lities flow, which I find in it, viz. its peculiar 
colour, weight, hardneſs, fulibility, fixednets, 


and change of colour upon a ſlight touch of mer- 
cury, &c. This eſſence, from which all theſe 


properties flow, when I inquire into it, and ſearch 
after it, I plainly perceive I cannot diſcover : 
the fartheſt I can go, is only to preſume, thatit 


being nothing but body, its real eflence, or in- 


ternal conſtitution, oa which theſe qualities de- 
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pend, can be nothing but the figure, ſize, and 


197 


connection of its ſolid parts; of neither of which 


having any diſtinct perception at all, can 1 


have any idea of its efſence, which is the cauſe 


that it has that particular ſhining 8 
"neſs, a greater weight than any thing I 

of the ſame bulk, and a fitneſs to hare its co- 
Jour changed by the touch of quickfilver. If 


know 


any one will ſay, that the real eſſence, and inter- 
nal conſtitution, on which thete properties de- 
pend, is not the figure, ſize, and arrangement or 
connection of its ſolid parts, but ſomething elſe, 


called its particular form ; I am farther from having 


any idea of its real eſſence, than I was before; 


for I have an idea of figure, fize, and ſituation of 


ſolid parts in general, though I have none of the 


particular figure, ſize, or putting togetherof parts, 
whereby the qualities above mentioned are pro- 
duced; which qualities I find in that particular 


parcel of matter that is on my finger, and not in 
another parcel of matter, with which I cut the 
pen I write with. But when I am told, that 


ſomething beſides the figure, fize, and poſture of 
the ſolid parts of that body, is its eſſence, ſome- 


thing called ſiebſtantia form ; of that, I confeſs, I 
have no idea at all, but only of the found form ; 


Which is far enough from an idea of its real eſſence, 
or conſtitution. The like ignorance as I have of 
the real eſſence of this particular ſubſtance, I have 
alſo of the real eſſence of all other natural ones: 
of which eſſences, I confeſs I have no diſtinct ideas 


at all; and I am apt to ſappoſe others, when the 
examine their own knowledge, will tind in them- 


ſelves, in this one point, the fame ſort of ignorance.” 
| } 7. Now then, when men apply to this par- 
ticular parcel of matter on my finger, a genes. 


R 3 
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name already in uſe, and denominate it gold, do 
they not ordinarily, or are they not underitogd to 
give it that name as belonging to a particular ſpe- 
cies of bodies, having a real internal effence ; 
by having of which etlence, this particular ſub- 
ſtance comes to be of that ſpecies, and to be call. 
ed by that name? If it be ſo, as it is plain it is, 
the name; by which things are marked, as ha- 
ving that eſſence, muſt be referred primarily to 
that eflence ; and conſequently the idea to which 
that name is given, muſt be referred alſo to that 
eſſence, and be intended to repreſent it. Which 
_. etlence, ſince they, who ſo ule the names, know 
not, their ideas of ſubſtances muſt be all inade- 
qꝗuate in that reſpect, as not containing in them that 
real eſſence which the mind intends they ſhould. 
508. Secondly, Thoſe who neglecting that uſe- 
leſs ſuppoſition of unknown real eſſences, where- 
by they are diſtinguiſhed, endeavour to copy the 
ſubſtances that exiſt in the world, by putting to- 
gether the ideas of thoſe ſenſible qualities which 
are found co-exiſting in them, though they come 
much nearer a likeneſs of them, than thoſe who 
imagine they know not what real ſpecific efſences : 
yet they arrive not at perfectly adequate ideas of 
thoſe ſubſtances they would thus copy into their 
minds; nor do thoſe copies exactly and fully con- 
tain all rhat is to be found in their archetypes. 
Becauſe thoſe qualities, and powers of ſubſtances, | 
whereof we make their complex ideas, are ſo many 
and various, that no man's complex idea con- 
:ains them all. That our abſtract ideas of ſub- 
ances do not contain in them all the fimple ideas 
that are united in the things themfelves, is evi- 
dent, in that men do rarely put into their com- 
olex idea of any ſubſtance, all the mple ideas 
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they do know to exiſt in it. Becauſe endeavour- 


ing to make the ſignification of their names az 
clear, and as little cumberſome as they can, they 
make their ſpecific ideas of the forts of ſubſtances, 
for the moſt part, of a few of thoſe ſimple ideas 
which are to be found in them: but theſe having 


no original precedency, or right to be put in, and 
make the ſpecific idea more than others that are 
left out, it is plain, that both theſe ways our i- 


deas of ſubſtances are deſicient and inadequate. 
'The ſimple 1deas, whereot we make our complex 
ones of ſubſtances, are all of them (bating only the 


figure and bulk of ſome forts) powers, which be- 


ing relations to other ſubſtances, we can never be 


ſure that we know all the powers that are in any 


one body, till we have tried what changes it is 


fitted to give to, or receive from other ſubſtances, 
in their ſeveral ways of application: which being 


impoſſible to be tried upon any one body, much 
Jeſs upon all, it is impoſſible we ſhould have ade- 


quate ideas of any ſubſtance, made up of a collec- 


tion of all its properties. 1 - 
$9. Whoſoever firſt lit on a parcel of that 
ſort of ſubſtance we denote by the word gold, could 


not rationally take the bulk and figure he obſerved 


in that lump, to depend on its real eſſence or in- 
ternal conſtitution. Therefore thoſe never went 
into his idea of that ſpecies of body; but its pe- 


culiar colour, perhaps, and weight, were the firſt 
he abſtracted from it, to make the complex idea 
of that ſpecies. Which both are but powers; the 


one to affect our eyes after ſuch a manner, and to 


produce in us that idea we call yellow; and the 
other to force upwards any other body of equal 


belk, they being put into a pair of equal ſcales, one a- 
bainit another. Another, perhaps, added to theſe, 
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the ideas of fuſibility and fixedneſs, two other 


paſſi ve powers, in relation to the operation of fire 
upon it; another, its ductility and ſolubility in 
aqua regia ; two other powers, relating to the o- 


peration of other bodies, in changing its outward | 


figure or ſeparation of it into inſenſible parts. 
Theſe, or part of theſe, put together, uſually 
make the complex idea in mens minds, of that 
ſort of body we call gold. _ EL 
10. But no one, who hath confidered the 


properties of bodies in general, or this ſort in par- 


ticular, can doubt, that this, called gold, has in- 
finite other properties, not contained in that com- 
plex idea. Some, who have examined this ſpecies 
more accurately, could, I believe, enumerate ten 
times as many properties in gold, all of them as in- 


ſeparable from its internal conſtitution, as its co= 


lour or weight : and, it is probable, if any one 


knew all the properties that are by divers men | | 
known of this metal, there would be an hundred 
times as many ideas go to the complex idea of 


gold, as any one man yet has in his; and yet, per- 


haps, that not be the thouſandth part of what is to 


be diſcovered in it. The changes which that one 


body is apt to receive, and make in other bodies, 


upon a due application, exceeding far, not only 
What we know, but what we are apt to imagine. 
Which will not appear ſo much a paradox to any 
one, who will but confider how far men are yet 


from knowing all the properties of that one, no 


very compound figure, a ?riangle, though it be 


no ſmall number, that are already by mathemati- 


cians diſcovered of it. . 
$ 11. So that all our complex ideas of ſub- 


ſtances are imperfect and inadequate. Which 


would be ſo alſo in mathematical figures, if we 
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were to have our complex ideas of them, only by 


collecting their properties in reference to other 
figures. How uncertain and imperfect would our 


| ideas be of an ellipſis, if we had no other idea of 


it, but ſome few of its properties ? Whereas ha- 
ving in our plain idea, the whole eſſence of that 
figure, we from thence diſcover thoſe properties, 
and demonſtratively ſee how they flow, and arc 
inſeparable from it. 1 
( 12. Thus the mind has three forts of ab- 
ſtrat ideas, or nominal eſſences: „ 
Firſt, Simple ideas, which are czrura, Or co- 
pies; but yet certainly adequate. Becauſe being 


intended to expreſs nothing but the power in 


things to produce in the mind ſuch a ſenſation, 
that ſenſation, when it is produced, cannot but 


be the effect of that power. So the paper I write 


on, having the power, in the light, (I ſpeak ac- 
cording to the common notion of light), to pro- 
duce in me the ſenſation which I call 2 ite, it 


cannot but be the effect of ſuch a power, in ſome- 


thing without the mind, ſince the mind has not 
the power to produce any ſuch idea in itſelf, and 
being made for nothing elſe but the effect of ſuch 
a power ; that ſimple 1dea 1s real and adequate : 


the ſenſation of white, in my mind, being the 


effect of that power, which is in the paper to pro- 
duce it, is perfectly adequate to that power; or 
elſe that power would produce a different idea. 

9 13. Secondly, The complex ideas of ſub- 
ſtances are ectypes, copies too; but not perfect 
ones, not adequate: which is very evident to the 
mind, in that it plainly perceives, that whatever 
collection of ſimple ideas it makes of any ſubſtant e 


that exiſts, it cannot be ſure that it exactly an- 


twers all that are in that ſubſtance; ſince not 
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having tried all the operations of all other ſub. 
ſtances upon it, and found all the alterations it 
would receive from, or cauſe in other ſubſtances, 
it cannot have an exact adequate collection of all 
its active and paſſive capacities; and ſo not have 
an adequate complex idea of the powers of any 


ſubſtance exiſting, and its relations, which is that 


ſort of complex idea of ſubſtances we have. And, 
after all, if we would have, and actually had, in 


our complex idea, an exact collection of all the 
ſecondary qualities, or powers of any ſubſtance, 


we ſhould not yet thereby have an idea of the eſ- 


ſence of that thing. For ſince the powers or qua- 


lities, that are obſervable by us, are not the real eſ- 
ſence of that ſubſtance, but depend on it, and flow 
from it, any collection whatſoever of theſe qua- 
lities cannot be the real eſſence of that thing. 
Whereby it is plain, that our ideas of ſubſtances 


are not adequate; are not what the mind intends 


them to be. Beſides, a man has no idea of ſub- 
ſtance in general, nor knows what ſubſtance is in 
itſelf. | = . 


relations, are originals, and archetypes; are not 


copies, nor made after the pattern of any real ex- 


iſtence, to which the mind intends them to be 
conformable, and exactly to anſwer. Theſe be- 


ing ſuch collections of ſimple ideas, that the mind 


itſelf puts together, and ſuch collections, that 
each of them contains in it preciſely all that the 
mind intends that it ſhould, they are archetypes and 


eſſences of modes that may exiſt; and ſo are de- 
ſigned only for, and belong only to ſuch modes, 
as, when they do exiſt, have an exact conformi- 
ty with thoſe complex ideas. The ideas there- 
fore of modes and relations cannot but be ade- 


quate. 


$ 14. Thirdly, Complex ideas of modes and 


Cl 
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CHAP. XXXII. 
of TRUE and FALSE IDEAS. 


91. Truth and falſehood properly belong to prope 1 
lions. $ 2. etaphyſical truth contains a tacit 
' propoſition. g 3. No idea as an appearance in the 
mind, true or falſe. & 4. Ideas, referred to any 
thing, may be true or falſe. {F 5. Other mens i- 
deas, real exiſtence, and ſuppoſed real eſſences, are 
what men uſually refer their ideas to. 9 6—8. The 
cauſe of ſuch references. 9 9. Simple ideas may be 
falſe, in 1 to others of the ſame name, but 
are leaſt liable to be fo. F 10. Ideas of mixed 
modes moft liable to be 79 47 in this ſenſe. & 11. Or 

at leaſt to be thought falſe. F 12. And why. 
$13. As referred to real exiſtences, none of our 
_ tdeas can be falſe, but thoſe 0 of ſubſtances. 14-15. 
Firſt, ſimple ideas, in fbi s ſenſe, not falſe, and 
why. H 16. Though one man's ideas of blue ſhould 
be if rent from another's. $ 17. Secondly, Modes 
not falſe. 5 18. Thirdly, Ideas of ſubſtances, 
when falſe. F 19. Truth or fal 25550 always 
ſuppoſes affirmation or negation. F 20. Ideas, in 
themſelves, neither true nor Fa \ 21. But are 
falſe ; Firſt, When judged agreeable to another. 
' man's idea, without being ſo. {F 22. Secondly, 
When judged to agree to real exiſtence, when they 
do not. 9 23. Thirdly, When judged adequate, 
without being $ 24. Fourthly, When judged 
to repreſent the real efſence. {F 25. Ideas, when 
falſe. y 26. More properly to be called right or 


Wong. 
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Fr. . Hoven truth and falſchood belong, in 


propriety of ſpeech, only to propoſi- 
tions; yet ideas are oftentimes termed. true or 


Falſe, (as what words are there that are not uſed 


with great latitude, and with. ſome deviation from 
their ſtrict and proper ſignifications?) Though, I 
think, that when ideas themſelves are termed true 
or falſe, there is {till ſome ſeeret or tacit propoſi- 


tion, which is the foundation of that denomina- 


tion: as we ſhall ſee, if we examine the particular 
occaſions, wherein they come to be called true or 


falſe. In all which, we ſhall find ſome kind of 


affirmation or negation, which is the reaſon of 


that denomination. For our ideas, being nothing 
but bare appearances or perceptians in our minds, 


cannot properly and ſimply in themſelves be ſaid 


to be true or falſe, no more than a ſingle name of 


any thing can be ſaid to be true or falſe. 


$ 2. Indeed, both ideas and words may be faid 


to be true in a metaphyſical ſenſe of the word 
truth, as all other things that any way exiſt, are 
faid to be true; 2. e. really to be fuch as they ex- 
iſt. Though in things called true, even in that 
ſenſe, there is, perhaps, a ſecret reference to our 


ideas, looked upon as the ſtandards of that truth, 


which amounts to a mental propoſition, though 
it be uſually not taken notice of. 

9 3. But it is not in that metaphyſical ſenſe of 
truth which we inquire here, when we examine, 
whether our ideas are capable of being true or 


falſe; but in the more ordinary acceptation of 
thoſe words: and fo I ſay, that the ideas in our 
minds, being only ſo many perceptions, or ap- 


pearances there, none of them are falſe. The 
idea of a centaur having no more falſchood in it, 
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men give thoſe names to. 
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| whenit appears in our minds, than the name cen- 


taur has falſehood in it, when it is pronounced by 


our mouths, or written on paper. For truth or 


falſchood, lying always in ſome affirmation or ne- 
gation, mental or verbal, our ideas are not ca- 
pable, any of them, of being falſe, till the mind 
paſſes ſome judgment on them; that is, affirms 


or denies ſomething of them. | 
4. Whenever the mind refers any of its ideas 
to any m_ extraneous to them, they are then 
capable to 


e called true or falſe. Becauſe the 
mind, in ſuch a reference, makes a tacit ſuppoſi- 


tion of their conformity to that thing: which ſup- 


poſition, as it happens to be true or falſe; ſo the 
ideas themſelves come to be denominated. The 


moſt uſual caſes wherein this happens, are theſe 


following: 


$5. Firſt, When the mind ſuppoſes any idea 
it has, conformable to that in other mens minds, 


called by the fame common name; v. g. when the 
mind intends or judges its ideas of ice, tempe- 
rance, religion, to be the fame with what other 


| Secondly, When the mind ſuppoſes any idea it 


has in itſelf, to be conformable to ſome real ex- 
iſtence. Thus the two ideas, of a man, and a 


centaur, ſuppoſed to be the ideas of real ſub- 


ſtances, are the one true, and the other falſe; the 
one having a conformity to what has really exiſt- 


ed, the other not. 1 
_ Thirdly, When the mind refers any of its ideas 


to that real conſtitution, and eſſence of any thing, 
_ whereon all its properties depend: and thus the 
_ greatelt part, if not all our ideas of ſubſtances, 


are falſe. 
96. Theſe ſuppoſitions 
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tacitly to make concerning its own ideas. But yet 
if we will examine it, we thall tind it is chiefly, if 
not only, concerning its abſtract complex ideas. 
For the natural _— of the mind being to- 
wards knowledge; and finding, that, if it ſhould 
proceed by, and dwell upon only particular things, 
its progreſs would be very {low, and its work end- 
leſs: therefore to ſhorten its way to knowledge, 
and make each perception more comprehen- 
five, the firſt thing it does, as the foundation of 
the eaſier enlarging its knowledge, either by con- 
templation of the things themſelves that it would 
know, or conference with others about them, is 
to bind them into bundles, and rank them fo 
into ſorts, that what knowledge it gets of any 
of them, it may thereby with aſſurance extend to 
all of that ſort; and fo advance by larger ſteps in 
that, which is its great buſineſs, knowledge. This, 
as I have elſewhere ſhewn, is the reaſon why we 
_ collect things under comprehenſive ideas, with 
names annexed to them, into genera and ſpeciet, 
1. e. into kinds and forts. f 

90 7. If therefore we will warily attend to the 
motions of the mind, and obſerve what courſe it 

uſually takes in its way to knowledge, we ſhall, 

think, find, that the mind having got an idea, 
Which it thinks it may have uſe of, either in con- 
templation or diſcourſe, the ſirſe thing it does, is 
to abſtract it, and then pet a name to it; and ſo 
lay it up in its ſtorchouſe, the memory, as con- 
taining the eſſence of a ſort of things, of which 
that name is always to be the mark. Hence it is, 
that we may often obſerve, that when any one 
ſees a new thing of a kind that he knows not, he 
preſently aſks what it is, meaning by that inquiry, 
nothing but the name. As if the name carried 
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with it the knowledge of the ſpecies, or the eſſence 
of it, whereof it is indeed uſed as the mark, and 
is generally ſuppoſed annexed to it. 

5 8. But this abſtract idea being ſomething in 
the mind between the thing that exitts, and the 
name that is given to it; it is in our ideas that 
both the rightneſs of our knowledge, and the pro- 
priety or intelligibleneſs of our ſpeaking, conſiſts. 
And hence 1t is, that men are fo forward to ſup- 
poſe, that the abitract ideas they have in their 
minds, are ſuch as agree to the things exiſting with- 
out them, to which they are referred, and are the 
ſame alſo, to which the names they give them, do, 
by the uſe and propriety of that language, belong. 


For without this double conformity of their ideas, 
they find they ſhould both think amiſs of things 

in themſelves, and talk of them unintelligibly to 
= —=— OR, „„ 
99. Firft then, I ſay, that when the truth of 


our ideas is judged of by the conformity they 
have to the ideas which other men have, and com- 
monly ſignify by the ſame name, they may be any 
of them falſe. But yet ſimple ideas are leaſt of all 


| liable to be ſo miſtaken: becauſe a man, by his 
ſenſes, and every day's obfervation, may eafily ſa- 

tisfy himſelf what the ſimple ideas are, which their 

ſeveral names that are in common ule ſtand for, 


they being but few in number, and ſuch, as if 


he doubts or miſtakes in, he may eaſily reCtify by 
the objects they are to be found in. Therefore 
it is ſeldom that any one miſtakes in his names 
of ſimple ideas; or applies the name red, to the 
idea of green; or the name feet, to the idea bit- 
fer: much leſs are men apt to confound the names 
of ideas, belonging to different ſenſes; and call a 
colour, by the name of a 74e, Sr. Whereby it 
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is evident, that the ſimple ideas they call by any 
name, are commonly the ſame that others have 


and mean, when they uſe the ſame names. 


6 10. Complex ideas are much more liable to 


be falſe in this reſpect; and the complex ideas of 


mixed modes, much more than thoſe of ſub. 
ſtances: becauſe in ſubſtances, (eſpecially thoſe 
which the common and unborrowed names of an 

language are applied to), ſome remarkable ſenſible 


qualities, ſerving ordinarily to diſtinguiſh one ſort. 


from another, eaſily preſerve thoſe, who take any 

care in the uſe of their words, from applying them 
to ſorts of ſubſtances to which they do not at all 
belong. But in mixed modes, we are much more 
uncertain, it being not fo eaſy to determine of ſe- 


veral actions, whether they are to be called juftice, 


or cruelty; liberality, or prodigality. And fo in 
referring our ideas to thoſe of other men, called 
by the ſame names, ours may be falſe; and the 
idea in our minds, which we expreſs by the word 
juſiice, may perhaps be that which ought to have 
another name. : 1 
t. But whether or no our ideas of mixed 


modes are more liable than any fort, to be diſſer- 


ent from thoſe of other men, which are marked 
þy the fame names; this, at leaſt, is certain, that 


this ſort of falſehood is much more familiarly at- 
_ tributed to our ideas of mixed modes, than to any 


other. When a man is thought to have a falſe 
idea of „ice, or gratitude, or glery, it is for no 


other reaton, but that his agrees not with the 
ileas which each of thoſe names are the ſigns of 


in other men. TE 
6 12. The reaſon whereof ſeems to me to be 
this, that the abſtract ideas of mixed modes, be- 
ing mens voluntary combinations of ſuch a preciſe 
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collection of ſimple ideas; and fo the eflence of 
each ſpecies being made by men alone, whereof 
we have no other ſenſible ſtandard exiſting any- 
where; but the name itſelf, or the definition of 
that name; we have nothing elſe to refer theſe 
our ideas of mixed modes to, as a ſtandard, to 
which we would conform them, but the ideas of 
thoſe, who are thought to uſe thoſe names in 
their moſt proper ſignifications; and fo, as our 
ideas conform, or differ from them, they pals for 
true or falſe. And thus much concerning the 
truth and falſchood of our ideas, in reference to 
their names. > = 5 
(12. Secondly, As to the truth and falſehood 
of our ideas, in reference to the real exiſtence of 
things, when that is made the ſtandard of their 
truth, none of them can be termed falſe, but only 
our complex ideas of ſubſtances. _ . 
J 14. Firſt, Our ſimple ideas being barely ſuch 
perceptions as Go p has fitted us to receive, and 
given power to external objects to produce in us 
by eſtabliſhed laws, and ways, ſuitable to his 
wiſdom and goodneſs, though incomprehenſible 
to us, their truth conſiſts in nothing elte but in 
ſuch appearances as are produced in us, and muſt 
be ſuitable to thoſe powers he has placed in exter- 
nal objects, or elſe they could not be produced in 
us; and thus anſwering theſe powers, they are 
what they ſhould be, true ideas. Nor do they 
become liable to any imputztion of falſehood, if 
the mind (as in moſt men I believe it does) judges | 
theſe ideas to be in the things themſelves. For 
Gop, in his wiſdom, having ſet them as marks 
of diſtinction in things, whereby we may be able 
to difcern one thing from another, and ſo chute 
any of them for our utes, as we have occation, it 


8 3 
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alters not the nature of our ſimple idea, whether 
we think, that the idca of blu be in the violet it. 
ſelf, or in our mind only; and only the power of 
producing it by the texture of its parts, refleſting 
the particles of light, after a certain manner, to 
be in the violet itſelf. For that texture in the 
objects, by a regular and conſtant operation, pro- 
ducing the ſame idea of blue in us, it ſerves us 
to diſtinguiſh, by our eyes, that from any other 
thing, whether that diſtinguiſhing mark, as it is 
really in the violet, be only a peculiar texture of 
parts, or elſe that very colour, the idea whereof, 
which is in us, 1s the exact reſemblance. And it 
1s equally from that appearance to be denomina- 
ted blue, whether 1t be that real colour, or only a 
peculiar texture in it, that cauſes in us that idea: | 
ſince the name blue notes properly nothing but | 
that mark of diſtinction that is in a violet, diſcer- | 
nible only by our eyes, whatever it conſiſts in, 
that being beyond our capacities diſtinctly to 
know, and perhaps would be of leb uſe to us, | 
if we had faculties to diſcern it. 
| \ 15. Neither would it carry any imputationof | 
falſehood to our ſimple ideas, if by the different 
ſtructure of our organs, it were ſo ordered, that 
the ſame object ſhould produce in ſeveral mens 
minds different ideas at the ſame time; v. g. if 
the idea that a violet produced in one man's mind | 
by his eyes, were the ſame that a marigold pro- 
duced in another man's, and vice verſa. For ſince 
this could never be known; becauſe one man's 
mind could not paſs into another man's body, 
to perceive what appearances were produced 


by thoſe organs; neither the ideas hereby, nor | 
the names, would be at all confounded, or any | 


falſchood be in either. For all things that bad the 
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texture of a violet, producing conſtantly the idea 
that he called blue; and thoſe which had the 


texture of a marigold, producing conſtantly the 


ider which he as conſtantly called 5%, what- 
ever thoſe appearances were in his mind, he would 
be able as regularly to diſtinguiſh things for his 
uſe by thoſe appearances, and underſtand and ſig- 
nify thoſe diſtinctions, marked by the names blue 
nl yellow, as if the appearances, or ideas in his 
mind, received from thoſe two flowers, were ex- 
actly the ſame with the ideas in other mens minds. 
I am nevertheleſs very apt to think, that the ſen- 


fible ideas produced by any object in different 


mens minds, are moſt commonly very near and 


8 alike. For which opinion, I think, 
there might be many reaſons offered: but that be- 


ing beſides my preſent buſineſs, I ſhall not trou- 


ble my reader with them; but only mind him, 
that the contrary ſuppoſition, if it could be proved, 


is of little uſe, either for the improvement of our 


knowledgez or conveniency of life; and ſo we 
need not trouble ourſelves to examine it. 


9 16. From what has been ſaid concerning our 


ſimple ideas, I think it evident, that our imple 


ideas can none of them be falſe, in reſpe& of 


things exiſting without us. For the truth of theſe 
appearances, or perceptions in our minds, conſiſt- 
ing, as has been ſaid, only in their being anſwer- 
able to the powers in external objects, to produce 
by our ſenſes ſuch appearances in us, and each of 


them being in the mind, ſuch as it is, ſuitable to 
the power that produced it, and which alone it 


repreſents, it cannot upon that account, cr as re- 
ferred to ſuch a pattern, be falſe. Blue and yel- 


low, bitter or ſaveet, can never be falſe ideas, theſe 
Perceptions in the mind are juſt ſuch as they are 
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there, anſwering the powers appointed by Gop 
to produce them; and ſo are truly what they are, 
and are intended to be. Indeed the names may be 
miſapplied; but that, in this reſpect, makes no 


falſehood in the ideas; as if a man ignorant in the 


Engliſh tongue, ſhould call purple, ſcarlet. 
$ 17. Secondly, Neither can our complex ideas 


of modes, in reference to the eſſence of any thing 
really exiſting, be falſe. Becauſe whatever com- 
plex idea I have of any mode, it hath no reference 


to any pattern exiſting, and made by nature: it 
is not ſuppoſed to contain in it any other ideas 
than what it hath; nor to repreſent any thing, 
but ſuch a complication of ideas as it does. Thus 
when I have the idea of ſuch an action of a man, 


who forbears to afford himſelf ſuch meat, drink, 


and clothing, and other conveniencies of life, as 
his riches and eſtate will be ſufficient to ſupply, 


and his ſtation requires, I have no falſe idea but 
ſuch an one as repreſents an action, either as I find 


with that idea, to which, in propriety of ſpeech, 
the name of frugality doth belong ; or to be con- 


formable to that law, which is the ſtandard of 
virtue and vice. | | 


918. Thirdly, Our complex ideas of ſubſtances, | 


| being all referred to patterns in things themfelves, 
may be falſe. That they are all falſe, when look- 


ed upon as the repreſentations of the unknown 


_ eſſences of things, is ſo evident, that there needs 
"Nothing to be ſaid of it. I ſhall therefore pals o- 


ver that chimerical ſuppoſition, and conſider them 


| us collections of &mple ideas in the mind, taken | 


or imagine it; and ſo is capable of neither truth 
nor falſehood. But when I give the name fruga- 
d:ty, or virtue, to this action, then it may be call- 
ed a falſe idea, if thereby it be ſuppoſed to agree 
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from combinations of fimple ideas exiſting toge- 
ther conſtantly in things, of which patterns they 


are the ſuppoſed copies: and in this reference to 


them, to the exiſtence of things, they are falſe 
ideas. 1. When they put together ſimple ideas, 
which in the real exiitence of things have no u- 
nion; as when to the ſhape and ſize that exiſt to- 


gether in a horſe, is joined, in the fame complex 


idea, the power of barking like a dog: which 
three ideas, however put together into one in the 
mind, were never united in nature; and this 
therefore may be called a falſe idea of an horſe. 
2. Ideas of ſubſtances are, in this reſpect, alſo 


' falſe, when, from any collection of fimple ideas 


that do always exiſt together, there is ſeparated, 


by a direct negation, any other ſimple idea which 


is conſtantly joined with them. 'Thus, if to ex- 


tenſion, ſolidity, fuſibility, the peculiar weighti- 
_ neſs, and yellow colour of gold, any one join in 


his thoughts the negation of a greater degree of 


fixedneſs than is in lead or copper, he may be ſaid 


to have a falſe complex idea, as well as when he 
joins to thoſe other ſimple ones, the idea of per- 
fect abſolute fixedne's. For either way, the com- 


plex idea of gold, being made up of ſuch ſimple 
ones as have no union in nature, may be termed 
falſe. But if he leave out of this his complex i- 
dea, that of fixedneſs quite, without either aCtu- 


ally joining to, or ſeparating of it from the reſt in 
his mind, it is, I think, to be looked on as an 


| Inadequate and imperfect idea, rather than a falſe 
one; ſince though it contains not all the ſimple 
ideas that are united in nature, yet it puts none 


together but what do really exiſt together. 
9 19. Though, in compliance with the ordi— 


_ nary way of ſpeaking, Ihave ſhewed in what ſenſe, 
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and upon what ground our ideas may be ſome- 
times called true or falſe; yet if we will look a 
little nearer into the matter in all caſes, where any 
idea is called tree or falſe, it is from ſome judge- 
ment that the mind makes, or is ſuppoſed to make, 
that is true or falſe. For truth and falſehood, be- 
ing never without ſome affirmation or negation, 
_ expreſs or tacit, it is not to be found but where 
ſigns are joined and ſeparated, according to the a- 
greement or difagreement of the things they 


fland for. The figns we chiefly uſe, are either 


ideas, or words, wherewith we make cither men- 
tal or verbal propoſitions. Truth lies in ſo join— 


ing or ſeparating theſe repreſentatives, as the 


things they ſtand for do in themſelves agree or 


diſagree; and falſehood in the contrary, as ſhall be 


more fully ſhewn hereafter. 


g 20. Any idea then which we have in our 
minds, whether conformable or not to the exiſt. _ 
ence of things, or to any ideas in the minds of o 


ther men, cannot properly for this alone be called 


falſe. For theſe repreſentations, if they have no- 
thing in them but what is really exiſting in 
things without, cannot be thought falſe, being 


exact repreſentations of ſomething : nor yet if they 
| have any thing in them, differing from the reali- 


ty of things, can they properly be ſaid to be falſe 
repreſentations, or ideas of things they do not 


repreſent. But the miſtake and falſehood 1s, 


$ 21. Firſt, When the mind having any idea, 


it judges and concludes it the ſame that is in other 


mens minds, ſignified by the ſame name; or rhat | 
it is conformable to the ordinary received ſigniſi- 


cation or definition of that word, when indeed it 
is not: which is the molt uſual miſtake in mixed 


modes, though other ideas allo are liable © ul. 
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622. Secondly, When it having a complex idea 
made up of ſuch a collection of fimple ones, as 
nature never puts together, it judges it to agree 


o a ſpecies of creatures really exiſting ; as when 
it joins the . er of tin to the colour, fuſibility, 


and fixedneſs of gold. 

5 23. Thirdly, When in its complex idea it 
has united a certain number of ſimple ideas that 
do really exiſt together in ſome ſort of creatures, 
but has alſo left out others as much inſeparable, 


it judges this to be a perfect complete idea of a 


ſort of things, which really it is not; v. g. havin 


joined the ideas of ſubſtance, yellow, malleable, 


moſt heavy, and fuſible, it takes that complex i- 
dea to be the complete idea of gold, when yet its 
peculiar fixedneſs and ſolubility in aqua regia, are 
as inſeparable from thoſe other ideas or qualities 
of that body, as they are one from another. 


5 24. Fourthly, The miſtake is yet greater, 


when I judge, that this complex idea contains in 
it the real eſſence of any body exiſting; when at 


eaſt it contains but ſome few of thoſe properties 
which flow from its real eſſence and conſtitution. 
Ia, only ſome few of thoſe properties; for thoſe 


properties conſiſting moſtly in the active and pa- 


ſive powers it has in reference to other things, 
all that are vulgarly known of any one body, and 


of which the complex idea of that kind of things 
is uſually made, are but a very few, in compari- 


ſon of what a man, that has ſeveral ways tried 
and examined it, knows of that one fort of things: 
and all that the moſt expert man knows, are but 

few, in compariſon of what are really in that bo- 
dy, and depend on its internal or eſſential conſti- 


tution. The effence of a triangle lies in a very 


little compaſs, confiits in a very few ideas; three 
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lines, including a ſpace, make up that eſſence: 


but the properties that flow from this eſſence are 


more than can be eaſily known or enumerated. 
_ Sol imagine it is in ſubſtances : their real eſſences 
lie in a little compaſs; though the properties flow- 
ing from that internal conſtitution are endleſs. 

} 25- To conclude; a man having no notion 
of any thing without him, but by the idea he has 


of it in his mind, (which idea he has a power to 


call by what name he pleaſes), he may indeed make 
an idea neither anſwering the adn of things, 
nor agreeing to the ideas commonly ſignified by 
other people's words ; but cannot make a wrong 
or falſe idea of a thing which is nootherwiſe known 


to him, but by the idea he has of it, v. g. when 

I frame an idea of the legs, arms, and body of a 

man, and join to this a horſe's head and neck, I | 
do not make a falfe idea of any thing; becauſe it 


repreſents nothing without me. But when I call 
it a man, or Tartar, and imagine it either to repre- 
ſent ſome real being without me, or to be the 
ſame idea that ethers call by the fame name; in 


either of theſe caſes, I may err. And upon this 


account it is that it comes to be termed a falſe 
idea; though indeed the falſehood lies not in the 


idea, but in that tacit mental propoſition, where- 
in a conformity and refemblance is attributed to 


it, which it has not. But yet, if having framed 
ſuch an idea in my mind, without thinking ei- 
ther that exiſtence, or the name man, or Tartar, 
belongs to it, I will call it man, or Tartar, I may 
be juſtly thought fantaſtical in the naming z but 
not erroneous in my judgment, nor the idea any 
way falſe. | _ 


9 26. Upon the whole matter, 1 think, that | 
our ideas, as they are conſidered by the mind, ei- 
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ther in reference to the proper ſignification of their 
names, or in reference to the reality of things, 
may very fitly be called right or wrong ideas, ac- 
cording as they agree or diſagree to thoſe patterns 


to which they are referred. But if any one had 
rather call them true or falſe, it is fit he uſe a li- 
berty, which every one has, to call things by thoſe 
names he thinks beſt; though, in propriety of 


ſpeech, truth or falſehood, will, I think, ſcarce a- 


to them, but as they, ſome way or other, 


virtually contain in them ſome mental propoſition. 


| The ideas that are in a man's mind, {imply con- 


ſidered, cannot be wrong, unleſs complex ones, 


wherein inconfiſtent parts are jumbled together. 


All other ideas are in themſelves right; and the 


knowledge about them, right and true knowledge: 
but when we come to refer them to any thing, as 
to their patterns and archetypes, then they are 
capable of being wrong, as far as they diſagree 


with ſuch archetypes. 


. 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 
Of the As80C1ATION of ID £45. 


6 1. Something unreaſonable in moſt men. F 2, Not 
wholly from ſelf-love. 9 3. Nor from education. 
\ 4. A degree of madneſs. { 5. From a wrong 
connection of ideas. 5 6. This connection, how 
made. \ 7, 8. Some antipathies an ect of it. 


9 9. A great cauſe of errors. & 10-12. In- 


ftances. F 13. Why time cures ſome diſarders in 
the mind, which reaſon cannot. 9 14—16. Far- 
ther inflances of the effect of the aſſociation of 
deans. (17. . influence on intellectual habits. 


6 18. Obſervable in a! ferent ſets. 919. Con. | 


_ 


d 1. HERE i is ſcarce any one that does not 
_ obſerve ſomething that ſeems odd to 


his and is in itſelf really extravz.zant, in the opi- | 


nions, reaſonings, and actions of other men. The 
leaſt flaw of this kind, if at all different from his 
own, every one is quick-ſighted enough to eſpy 
in another, and will, by the authority of reaſon, 
forwardly condemn, though he be guilty of much 
greater unreaſonableneſs in his own tenets and 
conduct, which he never perceives, and will very 
hardly, if at all, be convinced of. 
§ 2. This proceeds not wholly from ſelf-love, 
though that has often a great hand in it. Men of 
fair minds, and not given up to the over-weening 
of ſelf-flattery, are frequently guilty of it; and in 
many caſes one with amazement hears the argu- 


_ ings, and is aſtoniſhed at the obſtinacy of a worthy 
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man, who yields not to the evidence of rea- 
ſon, though laid before him as clear as day-light. 
— 32 This ſort of unreaſonablenets is uſually 
imputed to education and prejudice, and for the 
moſt part truly enough, though that reaches not 
the bottom of the diſeaſe, nor ſhews diſtinctly e- 
nough whence 1t riſes, or wherein it hes. Edu- 
cation is often rightly aſſigned for the cauſe, and 
rejudice is a good general name for the thing it- 
ſelf : but yet, I think, he ought to look a little 
farther, who would trace this fort of madneſs to 
the root it ſprings trom, and fo explain it, as to 
ſhew whence this flaw has its original in very fo- 
ber and rational minds, and wherein it conſiſts. 
5 4. I ſhall be pardoned for calling it by fo 
harſh a name as madne/s, when 1t is conſidered, 
that oppoſition to reaſon deferves that name, and 
is really madneſs ; and there is ſcarce a man fo free 
from it, but that if he ſhould always, on all occa- 
fions, argue or do as in fome caſes he conſtantly 
does, would not be thought fitter for bedlam, than 
civil converfation. I do not here mean when he 
is under the power of an unruly paſſion, but in 
the ſteady calm courſe of his life. That which 
will yet more apologize for this harſh name, and 
_ ungrateful imputation on the greateſt part of man- 
kind, is, that inquiring a little by-the-bye into the 
nature of madneſs 4, I found it to ſpring from 
the very ſame root, and to depend on the very 
ſame cauſe we are here ſpeaking of. This conſi- 
deration of the thing itſelf, at a time when I 
thought not the leaſt on the ſubject which I am 
no treating of, ſuggeſted it to me. And if this 


+ Book ii. chap. 11. 5 13. 
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be a weakneſs to which all men are ſo liable; if 
this be a taint which ſo univerſally infects man- 
kind, the greater care ſhould be taken to lay it 


open under its due name, thereby to excite the 


greater care in its prevention and cure. 

$ 5. Some of our ideas have a natural corre. 
ſpondence and connection one with another: it is 
the office and excellency of our reaſon to trace 


theſe, and hold them together in that union and 


correſpondence which is founded in their peculiar 
beings. Beſides this, there is another connection 
of ideas wholly owing to chance or cuſtom ; ideas, 
that in themſelves are not at all of kin, come to 


be ſo united in ſome mens minds, that it is very 


hard to ſeparate them; they always keep in com- 


pany, and the one no ſooner at any time comes 


into the underſtanding, but its aſſociate appears 


with it; and if they are more than two which 


are thus united, the whole gang, always inſepa- 
rable, ſhew themſelves together. 


6 6. This ſtrong combination of ideas, not al. 


lied by nature, the mind makes in itſelf either 


voluntarily or by chance: and hence it comes in 
different men to be very different, according to 
their different inclinations, education, intereſts, 
7c. Cuitom ſettles habits of thinking 1 in the un- 


derſtanding, as well as of determining in the will, 
and of motions in the body; all which ſeem to be 
but trains of motion in the anima! {pirits, which 


once ſet a-going, continue in the ſame ſteps they 


have been uſed to, which by often treading are 


worn into a ſmooth path, and the motion in it be- 
comes eaſy, and, as it were, natural. As far as we 


can comprehend thinking, thus ideas ſeem to be 
produced in our minds; or if they are not, this 
may terve to Exp! lain their follow! ing one another 
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in an habitual train, when once they are put into 
that tract, as well as it does to explain ſuch mo- 
tions of the body. A muſician uſed to any tune, 
will find, that Jet it but once begin in his head, 


the ideas of the ſeveral notes of it will follow - 
one another orderly in his underſtanding, with- 


out any care or attention, as Repay as his fin- 
gers move orderly over the keys of the organ to 
play out the tune he has begun, though his inat- 


tentive thoughts be elſewhere a-wandering. Whe- 


ther the natural cauſe of theſe ideas, as well as 
of that regular dancing of his fingers, be the mo- 
tion of his animal ſpirits, I will not determine, how 
probable ſoever, by this inſtance, it appears to be fo: 


but this may help us a little to conceive of intel- 
lectual habits, and of the tying together of ideas. 
7. That there are ſuch aſſociations of them 
made by cuſtom in the minds of moit men, [ 
think no-body will queſtion, who has well con- 
fidered himſelf or others; and to this, perhaps, 
might be juſtly attributed moſt of the ſympathies 
and antipathies obſervable in men, which work 
as ſtrongly, and produce as regular effects as it 


they were natural, and are therefore called fo, 


though they at firſt had no other original but the 


accidental connection of two ideas, which either 
the ſtrength of the firſt impreſſion, or future in- 
dulgence ſo united, that they always afterwards 


kept company together in that man's mind, as if 


they were but one idea. I ſay, moſt of the anti- 
pathies, I do not ſay all, for ſome of them are tru- 


Iy natural, depend upon our original conſtitution, 


and are born with us; but a great part of thoſe 
which are counted natural, would have been 
known to be from unheeded, though, perhaps, 
early impreſſions, or wanton fancies at firſt, which 
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would have been acknowledged the original of 
them, if they had been warily obſerved. A grown 
perſon ſurfeiting with honey, no ſooner hears the 
name of it, but his fancy immediately carries ſick- 
neſs and qualms ta his ſtomach, and he cannot 


bear the very idea of it; other ideas of diſlike, ang 


ſickneſs, and vomiting, preſently accompany it, 


and he is diſturbed ; but he knows from whence 
to date this weakneſs, and can tell how he got 


this indiſpoſition: had this happened to him by 


an over-doſe of honey, when a child, all the ſame | 
effects would have followed; but the cauſe would | 
have been miſtaken, and the antipathy counted 


natal. IE | 
$8. I mention this not out of any great neceſ- 
ſity there is in this preſent argument, to diſtin. 


5 guiſh nicely between natural and acquired antipa- | 
thies, but I take notice of it for another purpoſe, 
iz. that thoſe who have children, or the charge 


ol their education, would think it worth their 


while diligently to watch, and carefully to prevent | 
the undue connection of ideas in the minds of 


young people. This is the time moſt ſuſceptible 
of laſting impreſſions; and though thoſe relating 


to the health of the body, are by diſcreet people 
minded and fenced againit ; yet I am apt to doubt, 


that thofe which relate more peculiarly to the 
mind, and terminate in the underftanding or pat- 
ſions, have been much leſs heeded than the thing 
deſerves; nay, thoſe relating purely to the under- 
ſtanding, have, as I ſuſpect, been by moſt men 
wholly overlooked. „„ Eo 

9. This wrong connection in our minds of 
ideas in themſelves looſe and independent one 
of another, has ſuch an influence, and is of fo 


great force to ſet us awry in our actions, as well 


1 
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moral as natural, paſſions, reaſonings, and no- 
tions themſelves, that perhaps there is not any one 
thing that deſerves more to be looked after. 

9 10. The ideas of goblins and ſprights, have 


really no more to do with darkneſs than light; 


yet let but a fooliſh maid inculcate theſe often on 
the mind of a child, and raiſe them there together, 
poſſibly he ſhall never be able to ſeparate them a- 
gain fo long as he lives; but darknefs ſhall ever 


_ afterwards bring with it thoſe frightful ideas, and 


they ſhall be ſo joined, that he can no more bear 
the one than the other. 


(11. A man receives a fenſible injury from 


another, thinks on the man and that action over 


and over, and by ruminating on them ſtrongly, 
or much in his mind, ſo cements thoſe two ideas 


together, that he makes them almoſt one; never 
thinks on the man, but the pain and difpleafure 
he ſuffered comes into his mind with it, ſo that 
he ſcarce diſtinguiſhes them, but has as much an 


averſion for the one as the other. Thus hatreds 


are often begotten from flight and almoſt innocent 


occaſions, and quarrels propagated and continu- 


ed in the world. 5 


9 12. A man has ſuffered pain or ſickneſs in 


any place; he ſaw his friend die in ſuch à room: 
though theſe have, in nature, nothing to do one 
with another, yet when the idea of the place oc- 
curs to his mind, it brings (the impreſſion being 
once made) that of the pain and diſpleaſure with 


it; he confounds them in his mind, and can as 


| little bear the one as the other. 


__ { x3. When this combination is ſettled, and 

while it laſts, it is not in the power of reaſon to 
help us, and relieve us from the effects of it. Ideas 
m our minds, when they are there, will operate 
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according to their natures and circumſtances; and 


here we lee the cauſe why time cures certain af. 
fections, which reafon, though in the right, and 
allowed to be ſo, has not power over, nor is able 
againſt them to prevail with thoſe who are apt to 
hearken to it in other caſes. 'The death of a child, 
that was the daily delight of his mother's eyes, and 
joy of her foul, rends from her heart the whole 
comfort of her lite, and gives her all the torment 
imaginable : uſe the conſolations of reaſon in this 
caſe, and you were as good preach eaſe to one on 
the rack, and hope to allay, by rational diſcour- 
| ſes, the pain of his joints tearing aſunder: till 


time has, by diſuſe, ſeparated the ſenſe of that 
_enjoyment and its loſs, from the idea of the child 
returning to her memory, all repreſentations, 


though never ſo reaſonable, are in vain; and there- 
fore ſome, in whom the union between theſe i- 
_ deas is never difiolved, ſpend their lives in mourn- 


ing, and carry an incurable ſorrow to their graves. . 


j 14. A friend of mine knew one perfectly 
cured of madneſs by a very harth and offenſive o- 
peration. The gentleman who was thus recover- 
ed, with great ſenſe of gratitude and acknowledge- 
ment, owned the cure all his life after, as the 
greateſt obligation he could have received; but 


Whatever gratitude and reaſon ſuggeſted to him, 


he could never bear the fight of the operator: that 

image brought back with it the idea of that agony 

which he ſuffered from his hands, which was too 
mighty and intolerable for him to endure. 

\ 15. Many children, imputing the pain they 

_ endured at ſchool to their books they were correct- 

ed for, ſo join thoſe ideas together, that a book 


becomes their averſion, and they are never recon- 
ciled to the ſtudy and uſe of them all their lives | 
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after; and thus reading becomes a torment tv 
them, which otherwiſe poſſibly they might have 
made the great pleaſure of their lives. There are 
rooms convenient enough, that ſome men cannot 
| ſtudy in, and faſhions of veſſels, which, though 
never ſo clean and commodious, they cannot 
drink out of, and that by reaſon of ſome accident- 
al ideas which are annexed to them, and make 
them offenſive; and who is there that hath not 
obſerved ſome man to flag at the appearance, or 
in the company of ſome certain perſon, not other- 
wiſe ſuperior to him, but becauſe having once, on 
ſome occaſion, got the aſcendant, the idea of au- 
thority and diſtance goes along with that of the 
perſon? and he that has been thus ſubjected, is 
not able to ſeparate them. e 
9016. Inſtances of this kind are fo plentiful 
every-where, that if I add one more, it is only for 
the pleaſant oddneſs of it. It is of a young gen- 
tleman, who having learned to dance, and that to 
great perfection, there happened to ſtand an cid 
trunk in the room where he learned. The idea of 
this remarkable piece of houſchold-ſtuff had fo 
mixed itſelf with the turns and ſteps of all bis 
dances, that though in that chamber he could 
dance excellently well, yet it was only whilſt that 
trunk was there, nor could he perform weil in 
any other place, unleſs that, or fome ſuch other 
trunk, had its due pofition in the room. If this ſto- 
ry (hall be ſuſpected to be dreſſed up with ſome 
comical circumſtances, a little beyond preciſe na- 
ture; I anſwer for myſelf, that I had it ſome 
years ſince from a very ſober and worthy man, up- 
on his own knowledye, as I report itz and I dare 
ſay, there are very few inquiſitive perſons, who 
read this, who have not met with accounts, if 
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not examples, of this nature, that may parallel, 
or at leaſt juſtify this. 

95 17. Intellectual habits and defects, this way 
contracted, are not leſs frequent and owerful, 
though leſs obſerved. Let the ideas of ing nd 
matter be ſtrongly joined either by education or 
much thought, whilſt theſe are {till combined in 
the mind, what notions, what reaſonings, will 
there be about ſeparate ſpirits ? Let'cuſtom, from 
the very childhood, have joined figure and ſhape 
to the idea of Go p, and what abſurdities will that 
mind be liable to about the Deity ? 

| Let the idea of infallibility be inſeparably joined 
to any perſon, and theſe two conſtantly together 
poſſeſs the mind, and then one body, in two 


places at once, mall unexamined be ſwallowed for | 


a certain truth, by an implicit faith, whenever 


that imagined infallible perſon dictates and de- 


mands aſſent, without i inquiry. _ 

18. Some ſuch wrong and unnatural combi 
nations of ideas will be found to eſtabliſh the ir- 
reconcileable oppoſition between different ſects of 


philoſophy and religion; for we cannot imagine | 


every one of their followers to impote wilfully on 
himſelf, and knowingly refuſe truth offered by 
plain reaſon. Interelt, though it does a great 
deal in the caſe, yet cannot be thought to work 
whole ſocieties 2 
"neſs, as that every one of them to a man ſhould 
knowingly maintain falſehood : ſome at leaſt mult 
be allowed to do what all pretend to, i. e. to pur- 
| ſue truth ſincerely; and therefore there muſt be 
ſomething that blinds their underſtandings, and 
makes them not ſee the falſehood of what they em- 


| brace for real truth. That which thus ccptivates 
their reaſons, and leads men of ſincerity blindfold | 


men to ſo univerſal a perverſe- 
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from common ſenſe, will, when examined, be 
found to be what we are ſpeaking of: ſome inde- 


h ore ideas, of no alliance to one another, are 


y education, cuſtom, and the conſtant din of 


their party, ſo coupled in their minds, that they 


always appear there together, and they can no 


more ſeparate them in their thoughts, than if they 


were but one idea, and they operate as if they 


were ſo. This gives ſenſe to jargon, demonſtra- 
tion to abſurdities, and conſiſtency to nonſenſe, 


and is the foundation of the greateſt, I had al- | 


moſt ſaid, of all the errors in the world; or if it 
does not reach ſo far, it is at leaſt the moſt dan- 
gerous one, ſince, ſo far as it obtains, it hinders 


men from ſeeing and examining. When two 
things, in themſelves disjoined, appear to the fight 
conſtantly united; if the eye ſees theſe things ri- 


veted, which are looſe, where will you begin to 


rectify the miſtakes that follow in two ideas, that 
| they have been accuſtomed ſo to join in their 


minds, as to ſubſtitute one for the other, and, as 


Jam apt to think, often without perceiving it 


themſelves ? This, whilſt they are under the de- 


ceit of it, makes them incapable of conviction, 


and they applaud themſelves as zealous champions 
for truth, when indeed they are contending for 
error; and the confuſion of two different ideas, 


which a cuſtomary connection of them in their 


minds hath to them made in effect but one, fills 
their heads with falſe views, and their reaſonings 
with falſe conſequences. GEES 
919. Having thus given an account of the ori- 


ginal, ſorts, and extent of our ideas, with ſeveral 


other conſiderations, about theſe (I know not 
whether I may ſay) inſtruments, or materials, of 


our knowledge z the method 1 at firſt propoſed to , 
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myſelf, would now require, that I ſhould imme. 


diately proceed to ſhew, what 2 the underſtand. 
ing makes of them, and what knowledge we have 
by them. This was that which, in the farſt ge- 


neral view I had of this ſubject, was all that I 
thought I ſhould have to do: but, upon a nearer 


approach, I find, that there is fo cloſe a connec. 
tion between 1D EAS and w OR ps; and our abſtract 
ideas, and general words, have ſo conſtant a rela- 

tion one to another, that it is impoſſible to ſpeak 

clearly and diſtinctly of our knowledge, which all 
| conſiſts in propofitions, without conſidering, firſt, 
the nature, uſe, and ſignification of language; 
which therefore muſt be the buſineſs of the next 


-Þ . * * : 


=  S Hunan UNDERSTANDING. 
BOOK III. 
Or Wo «ov 5s. 


CHAP I. 


Of WorDs, or LANGUAGE in general. 


| (1. Man fitted to form articulate ſounds. F 2. To 


male them figns of ideas. F 3, 4. To make gene- 
ral ſigns. i 5. Words ultimately derived from 


fuch as ſignify ſenſible ideas. \ 6. Diſtribution. 


able creature, made him not only with 


91. G having deſigned man for a ſoci- 


an inclination, and under a neceſſity 


to have fellowſhip with thoſe of his own kind; 
but furniſhed him alſo with language, which was 
to be the great inſtrument, and common tie of ſo- 


ciety. Man therefore had by nature his organs 
ſo faſhioned, as to be fit to frame articulate ſounds, 
which we call words. But this was not enough 
to produce language; for parrots, and ſeveral o- 
ther birds, will be taught to make articulate 
ſounds diſtinct enough, which yet, by no means, 
are capable of languaze. 1 1 

2. Beſides articulate ſounds therefore, it was 
farther neceſſary, that he ſhould be able to uſe 


- theſe ſounds as figns of internal conceptions; and 
to make them ſtand as marks for the ideas within 


his own mind, whereby they might be made 
Tot, 1 6 RY Tg 
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| known to others, and the thoughts of mens minds 
be conveyed from one to another. 

$ 3- But neither was this ſufficient to make 
words ſo uſeful as they ought to be. It is not e- 


nough for the perfection of language, that ſounds 


can be made ſigns of ideas, unleſs thoſe ſigns can 


be ſo made uſe of, as to comprehend ſeveral par- 
ticular things: for the multiplication of words 


would have perplexed their uſe, had every parti- 
_ cular thing need of a diſtinct name to be ſignified 
by. To remedy this inconvenience, language had 
vet a farther improvement in the uſe of general 


terms, whereby one word was made to mark a 


multitude of particular exiſtences: which advan- 


tageous uſe of ſounds was obtained only by the 
difference of the ideas they were made ſigns of. 


"Thoſe names becoming general, which are made 
to ſtand for general ideas, and thoſe remainin 


particular, where the ideas they are uſed for are 


particular. tt „ 

$ 4. Beſides theſe names which ſtand for ideas, 
there be other words which men make ule of, not 
to ſignify any idea, but the want or abſence of 
ſome ideas ſimple or complex, or all ideas toge- 


ther; ſuch as are ni in Latin, and in Engliſh, 
zznorance and barrenneſs. All which negative or 


privative words, cannot be ſaid properly to belong 
to, or fignify no ideas; for then they would be 
perfectly inſignificant ſounds: but they relate to 
poſitive ideas, and ſignify their abſence. 

9 5. It may alfo lead us a little towards the o- 
riginal of all our notions and knowledge, if we 
_ remark, how great a dependence our words have 
on common ſenſible ideas; and how thoſe, which 
ars made uſe of to ſtand for actions and notions 
quite removed from ſenſe, have their riſe from 
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| thence, and from obvious ſenſible ideas are tranſ- 
ferred to more abſtruſe ſignifications, and made to 
ſtand for ideas that come not under the cognizance 
of our ſenſes 3; v. g. to imagine, apprehend, compre- 
hend, adhere, conceive, inſtil, diſguſt, diſturbance, 
tranquillity, & c. are all words taken from the 9 
perations of ſenſible things, and applied to certain 

modes of thinking. Spirit, in its primary ſigni- 
fication, is breath; angel, a meflenger; and I doubt 
not, but if we could trace them to their ſources, 
we ſhould find, in all languages, the names, 
which ſtand for things that fall not under our 
ſenſes, to have had their firſt riſe from ſenſible 
ideas. By which we may give ſome kind of gueſs, 
what kind of notions they were, and whence de- 
rived, which filled their minds who were the 
firſt beginners of languages; and how nature, 
even in the naming of things, unawares ſuggeſted 
to men the originals and principles of all their 
knowledge: whilit, to give names, that might 
make known to others any operations they felt 
in themſelves, or any other ideas that came not 
under their ſenſes, they were fain to borrow words 
from ordinary known ideas of ſenſation, by that 
means to make others the more eaſily to conceive 
thoſe operations they experimented in themſelves, 
which made no outward ſenſible appearances; 
and then when they had got known and agreed 
names, to ſignify thoſe internal operations of 
their own minds, they were ſuiſciently furniſhed 
to make known by words all their other ideas; 
lince they could conſiſt of nothing, but either of 
outward ſenſible perceptions, or of the inward o- 
perations of their minds about them; we having, 
as has been proved, no ideas at all, but what ori- 
ginally come either from ſenſible objects without, 
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or what we fcel within ourſelves, from the inward 


workings of our own ſpirits, of which we are 5 


conſcious to ourſelyes within. 
96. But to underſtand better the uſe and force 


of language, as ſubſervient to inſtruction and 


knowledge, it will be convenient to conſider, 
Fir, To what it is that names, in the uſe of 
language, are immediately applied. 


Secondly, Since all (except proper) names are ge- 


neral, and ſo ſtand not particularly for this or that 
ſingle thing, but for forts and ranks of things, it 
will be neceſſary to conſider, in the next place, 
what the ſorts and kinds, or, if you rather like the 
Latin names, what the ſpecies and genera of things 
are; wherein they conſiſt; and how they come 


70 be made. Theſe being, as they ought, well 


looked into, we ſhall the better come to find the 


right uſe of words; the natural advantages and 


defects of language; and the remedies that ought 


tobe uſed, to avoid the inconveniencies of obſcurity | 


or uncertainty in the ſignification of words, with- 


out which it is impoſſbie to diſcourſe with any 


clearneſs or order, concerning knowledge: which 
being converſant about propoſitions, and thoſe 


molt commonly univerſal ones, has greater con- 5 


nection with words, than perhaps is ſuſpected. 
Theſe conſiderations, therefore, ſhall be the 
matter of the following chapters. 


. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of the Si GNIFICATION of WorDs. 


1. Words are ſenſible figns neceſſary for communt- 

| cation. g 2, Is 7 are the ſenſible fgns of 
his ideas who uſes them. g 4. Wards often feeretly 

referred: Firjl, To the ideas in other mens minds. 
( 5. Secondly, To the reality of things. 9 6. 
Words, by uſe, readily excite ideas. \ 7. Words 
often uſed without ſignification. 9 8. T heir fignt- 
fication perfectly arbitrary. e 


fr. AN, though he has great variety of 
thoughts, and ſuch, from which others, 
aswell as himſelf, might receive profit and delight; 
yet they are all within his own breaſt, inviſible, 
and hidden from others, nor can of themſelves 
be made appear. "The comfort and advantage of 
ſociety, not being to be had without communi- 
cation of thoughts, it was neceflary that man 
ſhould find out ſome external ſenſible ſigns, where- 
by thoſe inviſible ideas, which his thoughts are 
made up of, might be made known to others. 
For this purpoſe, nothing was ſo fit, either for 
plenty or quickneſs, as thoſe articulate ſounds, 
which, with ſo much eaſe and variety, ke found 
himſelf able to make. Thus we may conceive. 
how words, which were by nature ſo well adapt- 
ed to that purpoſe, come to be made uſe of by 
men as the ſigns of their ideas; not by any natu- 
ral connection that there is between particular 
articulate ſounds and certain ideas, for then there 
would be but one language amovgit all men; but 
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by a voluntary impoſition, whereby ſuch a word 
is made arbitrarily the mark of ſuch an idea. The 
uſe then of words 1s to be ſenſible marks of ideas; 
and the ideas they itand for, are their proper aud 
immediate ſignification. 
5 2. The uſe men have of theſe marks, bein 
either to record their own thoughts for the aflif- 
ance of their own memory, or, as it were, to 


bring out their ideas, and lay them before the 


view of others; words in their primary or imme- 


diate ſigniſication, ſtand for nothing but the i- 


_ deas in the mind of him that uſes them, how im- 
perfectly ſoever, or careleſsly, thoſe ideas are col- 
lected from the things which they are ſuppoſed to 
repreſent. When a man ſpeaks to another, it is 

that he may be underſtood; and the end of 
ſpeech is, that thoſe ſounds, as marks, may make 
known his ideas to the hearer. That then which 
ſpeaker : nor can any one apply them, as marks, 
mmediately to any thing elſe, but the ideas that 
de himſelf hath. For this would be to make 

them figns of his own conceptions, and yet ap- 
ply them to other ideas; which would be to make 


them ſigns, and not ſigns of his ideas at the ſame 


time; and fo in effect to have no ſignification at 


all. Words being voluntary ſigns, they cannot | 
be voluntary ſigns impoſed by him on things he | 


knows not. That would be to make them ſigns 
of nothing, ſounds without ſignification. A man 
cannot make his words the ſigns either of quali- 
ties in things, or of conceptions in the mind of 
another whereof he has none in his own. Till 
he has ſome ideas of his own, he cannot ſuppoſe 


them to correſpond with the conceptions of ano- 


ther man; nor can he uſe any ſigns for them; for 
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words are the marks of, are the ideas of the | 
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thus tacy would be the ſigns of he knows not: 
what, which is in truth to be the ſignus of no- 
thing. But when he repreſents to himſelf other 
mens ideas by ſome of his own, if he conſent to 
ive them the ſame names that other men do, 
it is ſtill to his own ideas; to ideas that he has, 
and not to ideas that he has not. - | 
(3. This is ſo neceſſary in the uſe of lan- 
guage, that in this reſpect the knowing and the 
ignorant, the learned and unlearned, uſe the 
words they ſpeak, with any meaning, all alike. 
They, in every man's mouth, ſtand for the ideas 
he has, and which he would expreſs by them. A 
child having taken notice of nothing in the metal 
he hears called gold, but the bright ſhining yel- 
low colour, he applies the word gold only to his 
own idea of that colour, and nothing ae; and 
therefore calls the ſame colour in a peacock's tail, 
gold. Another, that hath better obſerved, adds 
to ſhining yellow, great weight; and then the 
ſound gold, when he ufes it, ſtands for a complex 
idea of a ſhining yellow and very weighty ſub- 
ſtance. Another adds to theſe qualities, fuſibi- 


| Hliy: and then the word gold, to him, ſignifies a 


body, bright, yellow, fuſible, and very heavy. 
Another adds malleability. Each of theſe uſes 
equally the word gold, when they have occaſion 
to expreſs the idea which they have applied it to : 
but it is evident, that each can apply it only to 
his own idea; nor can he make it ſtand as a ſign 
of ſuch a complex idea as be has not. 
$ 4- But though words, as they are ufed by 
men, can properly and immediately ſignify nothing 
but the ideas that are in the mind of the ſpeaker; 
pet they, in their thoughts, give them a ſecret re- 


iexcuce to two other things. 
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Fir, They ſuppoſe their words to be marks 


of the ideas! in the minds alſo of other men, with 


whom they communicate: for elſe they ſhould 
talk in vain, and could not be underſtood, if the 
ſounds they applied to one idea, were ſuch as by 
the hearer were applied to another; which is to 


ſpeak two languages. But in this, men ſtand | 


not uſually to examine, whether the idea they, 
and thoſe they diſcourſe with, have in their minds, 
be the ſame : but think it enough, that they uſe 
the word, as they 1 imagine, in the common accep- 
tation of that language; in which they ſuppoſe, 
that the idea they make it a ſign of, is preciſely 
the fame to which the anderlunding: men of that 
country apply that name. 

$ 5. Secondly, Becauſe men would not be thought 
to talk barely of their own imaginations, but of 
things as really they are; therefore they often 
ſuppoſe their words to ſtand alſo for the reality of 
things. But this relating more particularly to ſub- 
ſtances, and their names, as perhaps the former 
does to {imple ideas and modes, we ſhall ſpeak of 
theſe two different ways of applying words more 
at large, when we come to treat of the names of 
mixed modes, and ſubſtances in particular: t tho 
give me leave here to ſay, that it is a perverting 


the uſe of words, and brings unavoidable obſcurity | 


andconfuſion into their ſignification, whenever we 


make them ſtand for any thing but thoſe ideas we 


have in our own minds. 

| $6. Concerning words alſo, it is farther to be 
confidered : Firſt, That they being immediately 
the ſigns of mens ideas; and by that means the 
inſtruments whereby men communicate their con- 


pelo and ex xpreſs toone e another thoſe thoughts 
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and imaginations they have within their own 
breaſts, there comes by conſtant uſe to be ſuch a 
connection between certain ſounds, and the ideas 
they ſtand for, that the names heard, almoſt as 
readily excite certain ide as, as if the objects them- 
ſelves, which are apt to produce them, did actu- 
ally affect the ſenſes. Which is manifeſtly fo 
in all obvious ſenſible qualities, and in all ſub- 
ſtances that frequently and familiarly occur to us. 

( 7. Secondly, That though the proper and im- 
mediate ſignification of words, are ideas in the 
mind of the ſpeaker ; yet becauſe, by familiar uſe 
from our cradles, we come to learn certain arti- 
culate ſounds very perfectly, and have them rea- 
dily on our tongues, and always at hand in our 
memories; but yet are not always careful to exa- 

mine, or ſettle their ſignifications perfectly, it 
often happens that men, even when they would 
apply themſelves to an attentive conſideration, do 
ſet their thoughts more on words than things. 
Nay, becauſe words are many of them learned be- 
fore the ideas are known for which they ſtand : 
therefore ſome, not only children, but men, 
| ſpeak ſeveral words, no otherwiſe than parrots 
do, only becauſe they have learned them, and 
have been accuſtomed to thoſe ſounds. But ſo far 
as words are of uſe and fignification, fo far is there 

a a conſtant connection between the ſound and the 
idea, and a deſignation, that the one ſtand for the 
other: without which application of them, they 
are nothing but ſo much inſignificant noiſe. 

58. Words, by long and familiar uſe, as has 
been ſaid, come to excite in men certain ideas, 
fo conſtantly and readily, that they are apt to ſup- 
poſe a natural connection between them. But 
that they ſignify only mens peculiar 14cas, and that 
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by a perfeck arbitrary impoſition, is evident, in 
that they often fail to excite in others (even that 
uſe the ſme language) the ſame ideas we take 
them to be the ſigns of: and every man has ſo in 
violable a liberty to make words ſtand for what i. 
deas he pleaſes, that no one hath the power to 
make others have the fame ideas in their minds 
that he has, when they uſe the ſame words that 


he does. And therefore the great Auguſtus him. 


ſelf, in the poſſeſſion of that power which ruled 
the world, acknowledged he could not make a 
new Latin word: which was as much as to lay, 


that he could not arbitrarily appoint what idea any 


ſound ſhould be a ſign of, in the mouths and 


common language of his ſubjects. It is true, 


common uſe, by a tacit conſent, appropriates cer- 


tain ſounds to certain ideas in all languages, which 
ſo far limits the ſignification of that ſound, that 


unleſs a man applies it to the ſame idea, he 


does not ſpeak properly: and let me add, that un- 


leſs a man's words excite the ſame ideas in the 
| hearer, which he makes them ſtand for in ſpeak- 


ing, he does not ſpeak intelligibly. But what- : 
ever be the conſequence of any man's uſing of 


words differently, either from their general mean- 


ing, or the particular ſenſe of the perſon to whom 


he addrefles them, this is certain, their ſignifica- 
tion, in his uſe of them, is limited to his ideas, 
and they can be ſigns of nothing elle. 
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CHAP. II. 
Of GrNERAL TERMS. 
1. The greatef# part of words general. { 2. For 
every particular thing to have a name, is impeſ- 


ſible. \ 3, 4. And uſeleſs. $F 5. What things 


have proper names. $ 6—8. How general words 


are made. 9. General names are nothing but 


abftraft ideas. \ 10. Why the genius is ordi- 
narily made uſe of in definitions. {F 11. Gene- 


ral and univerſal are creatures of the under- 
flanding. F 12. Abſtraf ideas are the eſſences 
of the genera and ſpecies. F 13. They are the 


workmanſhip of the under/landing, but have their 


foundation in the ſimilitude of things. 14. Each 
diſtinct abſtract idea is a diſtinct eſſence. F 15. 
Real and nominal efſence. $ 16. Conſtant con- 
nection between the name aud nominal eſſence. 


F 17. Suppaſition that ſpecies are diſtinguiſhed 


by their real eſſences, uſeleſr. F 18. Real and © 


nominal eſſence, the ſame in ſimple ideas and 


 mades, different in fubflances. F 19. Eſſences, 
iagenerable and incorruplible. 4 20. Recapitus 


lation. | 


i 1, A LL things that exiſt being particulars, 
it may perhaps be thought reaſonable 

that words, which ought to be conformed to 
| things, ſhould be ſo too, I mean in their ſignifi- 
cation: but yet we find the quite contrary. The 


far greateſt part of words, that make all lan- 
guages, are general terms: which has not been the 
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effect of neglect or chance, but of reaſon and 


neceſlity. 


$ 2. Firſt, It is impoſſible that every particu. | 
lar thing ſhould have a diſtinct peculiar name. 


For che ſignification and uſe of words, depend- 
ing on that connection which the mind makes 
between its ideas and the ſounds it uſes as ſigns 
of them, it is neceſſary, in the application of 
names to things, that the mind ſhould have diſtinct 
ideas of the things, and retain alſo the particular 
name that belongs to every one, with its peculiar 
appropriation to that idea. But it is beyond the 
power of human capacity to frame and retain di- 
{tin& ideas of all the particular things we meet 
with: every bird and beaſt men faw, every tree 
and plant that affected the fenfes, could not find 
a place in the moſt capacious underſtanding. If 
it be looked on as an inſtance of a prodigious me- 


mory, that ſome generals have been able to call 


every ſoldier in their army by his proper name; 
we may eaſily find a reaſon, why men have never 


attempted to give names to each ſheep in their flock, 


or crow that flies over their heads; much leſs to 


call every leaf of plants, or grain of ſand that 


came in their way, by a peculiar name. 
3. Secondly, If it were potlible, it would yet 
be uſeleſs ; becauſe it would not ſcrve to the chief 


end of language. Men would in vain heap up 
names of particular things, that would not ferve 


then to communicate their thoughts. Men learn 
names, and uſe them in talk with others, only 
that they may be underſtood: which is then on- 
ly done, when by ute or conſent, the ſound I 
make by the organs of ſpeech, excites in another 
man's mind, who hezrs it, the idea I apply it to 
in mine, when I ſpeak it. This cannot be done 
by names applied to particular things, whereof! 
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alone baving the ideas in my mind, the names of 
them could not be ſignificant, or intelligible to an- 
other, who was nob acquainted with all thoſe ve- 
ry particular things, which had fallen under my 
notice. | 
5 4. Thirdly, But yet granting this alſo fea- 
| fble; which I think is not, yet a diſtinct name 
for every particular thing would not be of any 
reat uſe for the improvement of knowledge : 
which, though founded in particular things, en- 
larges itſelf by general views; to which things 
reduced into forts under general names, are pro- 
perly ſubſcrvient. Iheſe, with the names belong- 
ing to them, come within ſome compaſs, and do 
not multiply every moment, beyond what either 
the mind can contain, or ute requires. And there- 
fore in theſe, men have, for the moſt part, ſtop- 
| ped; but yet not ſo, as to hinder themſelves from 
_ diſtinguiſhing particular things, by appropriated 
names, where convenience demands it. And 
therefore in their own ſpecies, which they have 
molt to do with, and wherein they have often oc- 
cahon to mention particular perſons, they make 
uſe of proper names; and their diſtinct individu- 
als have diſtinct denominations. . 
$5. Beſides perſons, countries alto, cities, ri- 
vers, mountains, and other the like diſtinctions 
of place, have uſually found peculiar namcs, and 
that for the ſame reaſon; they being fuch as men 
have often an occaſion to mark particularly, and, 
as it were, ſet before others in their difcourlcs with 
them. And 1 doubt not, but if we had rcaſon to 
mention particular horſes, as often as wes have to 
mention particular men, we ſhould have proper 
names for the one, as familiar as for the other; 
and Bucephalus would be a word as much in uſe, 
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as Alexander. And therefore we ſee that amongſt 
Jockeys, horſes have their proper names to be 
known and diſtinguiſhed by, as commonly as their 
ſervants : becauſe amongſt them, there is often oc- 
caſion to mention this or that particular horſe, 
when he is out of fight. 

6 6. The next thing to be conſidered is, how 
general words come to be made. For ſince all 
things that exiſt are only particulars, how come 
we by general terms, or where find we thoſe ge- 
neral natures they are ſuppoſed to ſtand for ? 
Words become general, by being made the ſigns 
of general ideas: and ideas become general, by 


ſeparating from them the circumſtances of time | 
and place, and any other ideas that may deter- 
mine them to this or that particular exiſtence. By 
this way of abſtraction they are made capable of 


repreſenting more individuals than one; each of 


which, having in it a conformity to that abſtract 


idea, is, as we call it, of that ſort. 


$ 7. But to deduce this a little more diſtinctly, 


it will not perhaps be amiſs to trace our notions, 
and names, from their beginning, and obſerve 


by what degrees we proceed, and by what ſteps 


we enlarge our ideas from our firit infancy. 
There is nothing more evident, than that the 1- 
deas of the perſons children converſe with, (to in- 


ſtance in them alone), are like the perſons them- 


ſelves, only particular. The ideas of the nurſe, 
and the mother, are well framed in their minds; 
and, like pictures of them there, repreſent only 
thoſe individuals. The names they firſt gave to 
them, are confined to theſe individuals; and the 


names of nurſe and mamma, the child uſes, de- 


termine themſelves to thoſe perſons. Afterwards, 
when time, and a larger acquaintance, has made 
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them obſerve, that there are a great many other 
| things in the world, that in ſome other agreements 

of ſhape, and ſeveral other qualities, reſemble their 
father and mother, and thoſe perſons they have 
been uſed to, they frame an idea, which they find 
thoſe many particulars do partake in; and to that 
they give, with others, the name man for ex- 
- ample. And thus they come to have a general 
name, and a general idea. Wherein they make 
nothing new, but only leave out of the complex 
idea they had of Peter and James, Mary and Jane, 
that which is peculiar to each, and retain only 
what is common to them all. | | 

( 8. By the ſame way that they come by the 
general name and idea of man, they eaſily advance 
to more general names and notions. For obſer- 
ving, that ſeveral things that differ from their idea 
of man, and cannot therefore be comprehended 
under that name, have yet certain qualities where- 
in they agree with man, by retaining only thoſe 
qualities, and uniting them into one idea, they 
have again another and a more general idea; to 
which having given a name, they make a term of 
a more comprehenſive extenſion: which new idea 
is made, not by any new addition, but only, as 
before, by leaving out the ſhape, and ſome other 
properties ſigniſied by the name man, and retain- 
ing only a body, with life, ſenſe, and ſpontane- 
ous motion, comprehended under the name am- 
mal. 7 | —- . 

$9. That this is the way, whereby men firſt 
formed general ideas, and general names to them, 
[ think, is ſo evident, that there needs no other 
proof of it, but the confidering of a man's ſelf, or 
others, and the ordinary proceedings of their minds 
in knowledge: and he that thinks general natures 
X 2 : 
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or notions, are any thing elſe but ſuch abſtract 
and partial ideas of more complex ones, taken at 
firſt from particular exiſtences, will, I fear, be at 
a loſs where to find them. For let any one re- 
flect, and then tell me, wherein does his idea of 
man differ from that of Peter and Paul; or his 
idea of hor/e from that of Bucepha/ur, but in the 
leaving out ſomething that is peculiar to each in- 


dividual; and retaining ſo much of thoſe particular 


complex ideas of ſeveral particular exiſtences, as 
they are found to agree in? Of the complex ideas, 
ſignified by the names man and horſe, leaving out 


but thoſe particulars wherein they differ, and re- 


taining only thoſe wherein they agree, and of thoſe 
making a new diſtinct complex idea, and giving 


the name animal to it, one has a more general 


term, thæt comprehends, with man, ſeveral other 
creatures. Leave out of the idea of animal, ſenſe 
and ſpontaneous motion, and the remaining com- 
plex idea, made up of the remaining ſimple ones of 
body, life and nouriſnment becomes a more gene- 
ral one, under the more comprehenſive term, vi- 
veng. And not to dwell longer upon this particu- 
lar, ſo evident in itſelf, by the ſame way the mind 
proceeds to b:dy, ſub/tance, and at laſt to being, 


thing, and fuch univerfal terms, which ſtand for 


any of our ideas whatſoever. To conclude, this 
whole my yiuery of genera and ſpecier, which make 
ſuch a noiſe in the ſchools, and are, with juſtice, 
ſo little regarded out of them, i is nothing eiſe but 
abſtract ideas, more or leſs comprehenbve, with 


names annexed to them. In all which, this is 


conſtant and invariab!le, that every mer general 


term ſtands for ſuch an idea, as is but a part of 


any of thoſe contained under it. 
y 10. This may thew us the reaſon, why, in 
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the deſining of words, which is nothing but de- 


claring their ſigniſications, we make uſe of the 
enus, or next general word that comprehends it. 


Which is not out of neceſſity, but only to fave 


the labour of enumerating the ſeveral ſimple ideas, 


which the next general word, or genus, ſtands | 


for ; or, perhaps, ſometimes the ſhame of not be- 
ing able to do it. But though defining by genus 


and differentia, (I crave leave to uſe theſe terms 
of art, though originally Latin, ſince they moſt 


paper's ſuit thoſe notions they are applied to) 


ſay, though defining by the genus be the ſhorteſt 


way; yet, I think, it may be doubted, whether 
it be the beſt. This, I am ſure, it is not the only, 
and ſo not abſolutely neceſſary. For definition be- 
ing nothing but making another underſtand by 


words, what idea the term defined ſtands for, a 
definition is beſt made by enumerating thoſe ſim- 


ple ideas that are combined in the ſigniſication of 
the term defined: and if inſtead of ſuch an enu- 
meration, men have accuſtomed themſelves to uſe 
the next general term, it has not been out of ne- 
ceſſity, or for greater clearneſs; but ſor quickneſs 


and diſpatch ſake. For, I thivk, that to one who 


defired to know what idea the word man ſtood 
for; if it ſhould be ſaid, that man was a ſolid ex- 


tended ſubſtance, having life, ſenſe ſpontaneous 


motion, and the faculty of reaſoning, I doubt 
not but the meaning of the term man, would be 
as well underſtood, and the idea it ſtands for, be 
at leaſt as clearly made known, as when it is de- 
fined to be a rational animal; which by the ſeve- 


ral definitions of animal, vivens, and corpus, re- 
ſolves itſelf into thoſe enumerated ideas. I have, 


in explaining the term men, followed here the or- 


di nary definition of the ſchools : which though, 
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perhaps, not the moſt exact, yet ſerves well e. 
nough to my preſent purpoſe. And one may, in 


this inſtance, ſee what gave occaſion to the rule, 


that a definition mult conſiſt of genus and differen. 
tia : and it ſuthces to ſhew us the little neceſſit 
there is of ſuch a rule, or advantage in the ſtrict 
obſerving of it. For definitions, as has been ſaid, 
being only the explaining of one word, by ſeveral 
others, fo that the meaning or idea it ſtands for 
may be certainly known; languages are not al- 
ways ſo made, according to the rules of logic, 
that every term can have its ſignification exacthy 
and clearly expreſſed by two others. Experience 
ſufficiently ſatisſies us to the contrary ; or elſe 
thoſe who have made this rule, have done ill that 


they have given us ſo few definitions conformable 
to it. But of definitions, more in the next chap- 


ter. | | | | 
6 11. To return to general words, it is plain, 


by what has been ſaid, that general and univerſal, 


belong not to the real exiſtence of things; but 
are the inventions and creatures of the underſtand- 
ing, made by it for its own uſe, and concern on- 
ly figns, whether words or ideas. Words are 
general, as has been ſaid, when uſed for ſigns of 
general ideas; and ſo are applicable indifferently 
to many particular things; and ideas are general 

when they are ſet up as the repreſentatives of many 


particular things: but univerſality belongs not to 
things themſelves, which are all of them particu- 


lar in their exiſtence, even thoſe words and ideas, 
which, in their ſigniſication, are general. When 

therefore we quit particulars, the generals that 
reſt, are only creatures of our own making, their 


general nature being nothing but the capacity they 
are put into by the underſtanding, of ſignifying 
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or repreſenting many particulars. For the ſigni- 
ſication they have, is nothing but a relation, that 
by the mind of man is added to them. 


Againſt this the biſaop of Worceſter objects, and 
our author an{wers, as followeth“: However, ſaith 
the biſhop, the abjtratfed ideas are the. work of the 
mind, as appears by an inſtance prdiced of the eflence 
of the ſun being in one ſingle individual: w which caſe 
it is granted, that the idea may be ſo abſtracted, that 
more ſuns might agree in it, and it is as much a ſort, 
as if there were as many ſuns as there are ſtars. So 
that here we have a real eſſence ſubſiſting in one in- 
dividual, but capable of being multiplied into more, 
and the ſame eſſence remaining. But in this one ſun 
there is a real eſſence, and not a mere nominal, or 
abſtracted eſſenee: but ſuppole there were more ſuns ; 
would not each of them have the real eſſence of the 
ſun ? For what is it makes the ſecond fun, but having 
the ſame real eſſence with the firſt ? If it were but a 


nominal eſſence, then the ſecond would have nothing 


but the name. | 
This, as I underſtand it, replies Mr Locke, is to 
prove, that the abſtract general eflence of any ſort of 
things, or things of the ſame denomination, v. g. of 
nan or marigoles, hath a real being out of the under- 
ſtanding ; which, Iconfeſs, | am not able to conceive. 


| Your lordſhip's proof here brought out of my effay, 


concerning the fun, | humbly conceive will not reach 


it; becauſe what is ſaid there, does not at all concern 
the real but nominal eſſence, as is evident from hence, 


that the idea I ſpeak of there, is a complex idea; but 


we have no comp/cx idea of the internal conſtitution 


or real Hence of the ſun. Beſides, I ſay expreſsly, 
that our dit inguiſhingſubſtances into ſpecies, by names, 
is not at all founded on their real eſſences. So that 


the ſun being one of the ſubſtances, IJ cannot, in the 


* In his firſt letter, p. 189, &c, 
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$ 12. The next thing therefore to be conſider. 
ed, is, what kind of ſignification it is, that ge- 


neral words have. For, as it is evident, that the 
do not ſignify barely one particular thing; for 


place e quoted by your lordſhip, be ſuppoſed to mean 
by eſſ-uce of ihe ſun, the real eſſence of the ſun, un- 
Jeſs 1 had fo exprefled. But all this argument will 
de at an end, when your lordſhip ſhall have explained 


what you mean by theſe words, tre fun. In my ſenſe 


of them, any thing will be a hie ſun to which the 


name ſun may be truly and properly applied, and to 


that ſubſtance or thing, the name fen may be truly and 
properly applied, which has united 1 in it that combi- 


nation of ſenſible qualities, by which any thing elle te 
that is called /#u7 is diſtinguiſhed from other {ubſtances, 


i. e. by the nominal eſſence and thus our ſan is de- 
nominated and diſtinguithed from a fixed ſtar, not by 
a real eſſence that we do not know (for if we did, it 

is poſſible we ſhould find the real elſguce or conſti- 
_ tiition of one of the fixed lars to be the ſame with that 


of our ſun) but by a complex idea of ſenſible qualities 


co-exiſting, which, where-ever they are found, mate 4 
true ſun. And thus 1 crave leave to anſwer your lord- 
fliip's queſtion: For what is it makes the fecend ſun to 


be a true ſun, but having the ſume real eſſence with the | 


firſt ? If it were but a nominul eſſence, then the ſecond 
would have nothing but the name 

I humbly conceive, if it had the nominal eſſence, i it 
would have ſomething beſides /e name, viz that 
nominal eſſence which is ſufficient to derominate it 
truly a ſun, or to make it be a ?rve ſun, though we 
know nothing of that real efſence whereon that no- 
minal one depends; your lordſhip will then argue, 


that that real eſſence is in the ſecond ſun, and maker 


the ſecond ſun. I grant it, when the ſecond ſun comes 


to exiſt, ſo as to be perceived by us to have all the 


ideas contained | in our complex idea, i. e. in our 0 
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then they would not be general terms, but pro- 
r names; fo, on the other fide, it is as evident, 


they do not ſignify a plurality; for man and men 


would then ſignify the ſame ; and the diſtinction 


minal eſſence of a ſun. For, ſhould it be true, as is 


now believed by aſtronomers, that the real eflcnce of 
the ſun were in any of the fixed ſtars, yet ſuch a ſtar 
could not for that be by us called %%, whilſt it an- 
ſwers not our complex idea, or nominal eſſence of a 
ſun. But how far that will prove, hat the eſſences 
of things, as they are knowablie by us, have a ręality in 
them diſlinct from that of ab. ratt ideas in the mind, 
which are merely creatures of the mind, I do not ſce; 
and we ſhall farther inquire, in conſidering your 
lordſhip's following words. Therefore, ſay vou, 
there muſt be a real eſſence in every individual of the 


ſame kind. Les, and | beg leave of your lordſhip to 


ſay, of a different kind too. For that alone is it which 
makes it to be what it is. 5 „ 

That every individual ſubſtance has a real, internal, 
individual conſtitution, 2. e. a real eſſence, that makes 
it to be what it is, I grant. Upon this your lordſhip 
ſays, Peter, James, and John, are all true and real 
men. Anſ. Without doubt, ſuppoſing them to be 


men, they are true and real mei, i. e. ſuppoling the 
names of that ſpecies belong to them. And fo three 


Bobaques are all true and real Eobaques, ſuppeſing 
the name of that ſpecies of animals belongs to them. 
For | beſeech your lordthip to conſider, whether in 
your way of arguing. by nawing them Peter, James, 
and John, names familiar to us, as appropriated to in 
dividuals of the ſpecies 9a, your lordſhip does not 


firlt ſuppoſe them men, and then very ſafely aſk whe- 
ther they be not 4% tre and real men? But if I ſhould 
aſk your lordihip, whether Wewcena, Cuckery, and 


_ Conſheda, were true and real men or no? your lord- 
thip would not be able to tell me, till I have pointed 
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of numbers, as the grammarians call them, would 
be ſuperfluous and uſeleſs. That then which ge- 


neral words ſignify, is a ſort of things; and 
each of them does that, by being a ſign of an 


out to your lordſhip the individuals called by thoſe 
names, your lordſhip by examining whether they had 
in them thoſe ſenſible qualities, which your lordſhip 
Has combined into that complex idea, to which you 
give the ſpecific name man, determined them all, or 
tome of them to be of the ſpecies which you call 
man, and fo to be true and real mau; which, when 
vour lordthip has determined, it 1s plain you did it 

by that which is only the nominal effence, as not 
knowing the rea/ one. But your lordſhip farther aſks, 

What is it makes Peter, James, and John, real men? I. 
ar the atiributing the general name to them? No cer- 


tuinly ; but that the true and real eſſence of a man is 


i every one of them. | 
If, when your lordſhip aſks, What makes them men ? 


your lordſhip uſed the word making in the proper lenſe 


for the efficient cauſe, and in that ſenſe it were true, 
that the eflence of a man, i. e. the ſpecitic eſſence of 
that ſpecies made a man; it would undoubtedly fol- 
low, that this ſpecific eſſence had a reality beyond 
that of being only a general abſtract idea in the mind. 
But when it is ſaid, that it 1s /e true and real eſſence 
of a man in every one of them that makes Peter, Janes, 
and John, true and real men, the true and real mean- 


ing of thoſe words is no more but that the eſfence of 


that ſpecies, i. e. the properties anſwering the com- 
plex abſtract idea, to which the ſpecitic name 1s given, 
being found in them, that makes them be properly 
and truly called men, or is the reaſon why they are 
called men. Your lordſhip adds, Aud we muſt be as 


certain of this, as we are that ue are men. 


How, I beſeech your lordſhip, are we certain, that 


they are men, but only by our ſenſes, finding thoſe 
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abſtract idea in the mind, to which idea, as 
things exiſting are found to agree, ſo they come 
to be ranked under that name; or, which is 
all one, be of that fort. Whereby it is evident, 


operties in them which anſwer the abſtract complex 
idea, which is in our minds of the ſpecific idea, to 
which we have annexed the ſpecific name man This 
] take to be the true meaning of what your lordſhip 
ſays in the next words, viz. they take their denominæ- 
tion of being men, from that common nature or eſſence 
which is in them; and I am apt to think, theſe words 
will not hold true in any other ſenſe. | 


Your lordſhip's fourth inference begins thus : That 


the general idea is not made from the ſimple ideas by 
the mere act of the mind abſlracting from circumſtances, 


but from reaſon and conſideration of the nature of 


things, | 


I thought, my lord, that reaſon and conſideration 


had been at7s of the mind, mere acts of the mind, 
when any thing was done by them. Your lordſhip 
gives a reaſon for it, g. For when we ſee ſeveral iu- 
dividuals, that have the ſame powers and properties, 
we thence infer, that there muſ be ſomething common 
to all, which makes them of one kind. 

I grant the inference tobe true; but mult beg leave 
to deny that this proves, that the general idea the 
name is annexed to, is not made by the mind. I 


have ſaid, and it agrees with what your lordſhip here 
_ fays®, that the mind in making its complex ideas of 


ſubſtances, only follows nature, and puts no ideas to- 
_ gether, which are not ſuppoſed to have an union in na- 
ture; no-body joins the voice of a ſheep with the ſhape 
of an horſe ; nor the colour of lead with the weight 
and fixedneſs of gold, to be the complex ideas of any 


Leal. ſubſtances; unleſs he has a mind to fill his head 
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that the eſſences of the ſorts, or, if the Latin 


word pleaſes better, /pectes of things, are nothing 


elſe but theſe abſtract ideas. For the having the 1 
eſſence of any ſpecies, being that which makes 


with chimeras, and his diſcourſes with unintelligible 
words. Men obſerving certain qualities always joined 


and exiſting together, therein copied nature, and of | 


ideas ſo united, made their complex ones of ſubſtances, 


&c. Which is very little different from what your | 


lordſhip here ſays, that it is from our obſervation 
of individuals, that we come to infer, that there i; 
ſomething common to them all But I do not ſee how 
it will thence follow, that the general or ſpecific idea 
is not made by the mere act of the mind. No, ſays 
your lordſhip, There is ſomething common to them all, 


which makes them of one kind ; and if the diFerence of | 


kinds be real, that which makes them all of one kind 
mult not be a nominal, 61t real effence. 

This may be (ome objection to the name of nomi. 
nal effence ; but is, as I humbly conceive, none to the 


thing deſigned by it. There is an internal conſtitu- | 
tion of things, on which their properties depend. This 


| your lordſhip and | are agreed of, and this we call the 


real eſſence. There are alſo certain complex ideas, 


or combinations of theſe properties in mens minds, to 
which they commonly annex ſpecific names, or names 


of ſorts or kinds of things. This, I believe, your 3 


lordſhip does not deny. Theſe complex ideas, for 
want of a better name, I have called nominal effence; 
how properly Iwill not diſpute. But if any one will 
help me to a better name for them I am ready to re- 
ceive it; till then, I mutt, to expreſs myſelf, uſe this, 
Now, my lord, body, life, and the power of reaſon 
ing, being not the real effence of a man, as I believe 


your lordſhip will agree, will your lordihip ſay, that 1 
they are not enough to make the thing wherein they 


are found, of the kind called man, and not of the 
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any thing to be of that ſpecies, and the conformi- 

to the idea to which the name is annexed, be- 
ing that which gives a right to that name, the 
having the eſſence, and the having that conformi- 


kind called baboon, becarſe the difference of theſe kinds 
it real? If this be not real enough to make the thing 
f one kind, and not of another, I do not fee how ant- 
mal rationale can be enough really to diſtinguiſh a 
man from an hor/e; for that is but the nominal, not 
real eflence of that kind, deſigned by the name man. 
And yet, I ſupr oſe every one thing is rea/ enough to 
make u rea/ difference between that and other kinds. 
And if nothing will ſerve the turn, to MAKE things of 
one kind, and not of another, (which, as I have ſhewed, 
ſignifies no more but ranking of them under different 
ſpecific names), but their real, unknown conſtitutions, 
which are the real eſſences we are ſpeaking of, I fear 
it would be a long while before we ſhould have really 
different kinds of ſubſtances, or diſtint names for 
them, unleſs we could diſtinguiſh them by theſe diffe- 
rences, of which we have no diſtin& conceptions. For, 
I think, it would not be readily aniwered me, if 1 
ſhould demand, wherein lies the real difference in the 
internal conſtitution of a ſtag from that of a buck, 
which are each of them very well known to be of one 
tind, and not of the other; and no-body queſtions 
but that the Kad whereof each of them is, are r2a//y 
different. 5 E | 1 | 

Your lordſhip farther ſays, And this difference duth 
not depend upon the complex ideas of ſubſtances, where- 
by men arbitrarily join modes together in their minds. 
| confeſs, my lord, I know not what to ſay to this, 
becauſe I do not know what theſe complex ideas of 
ſubſtances are, whereby men arbitrarily join modes 
together in their minds. But I am apt to think there 
is a miſtake in the matter, by the words that follow, 
which are theſe: Fer let them millake in their com- 
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ty, muſt needs be the ſame thing: ſince to be of 
any ſpecies, and to have a right to the name of 
that ſpecies, 1s all one. As for example, to be a 
man, or of the ſpecies man, and to have right to 


o 


plication of ideas, either in leaving out or putting in | 
what doth not belong to them; and let their ideas le 


what they will, the real eſſence of a man, and an horſi 
and a tree, are juſt what they were. i 
The miſtake I ſpoke of, I humbly ſuppoſe, is this, 
that things are here taken to be diſtinguiſhed by their 
real eſſence; when, by the very way of ſpeaking of 
them, it is clear, that they are already diſtinguiſhed 
by their nominal eſſences, and are fo taken to be. For 
what, I beſeech your lordſhip, does your lordthip 
mean, when you ſay, the real eſſence of a man, and 
an horſe, and a tree, but that there are ſuch kinds 
already ſet out by the ſignification of theſe names, 
man, horſe, tree? And what, I beſeech your lord- 
ſhip, is the fignification of each of theſe ſpecific names, 


but the complex idea it ſtands for? And that com. 


plex idea is the nominal eſſence, and nothing elſe. 80 
that, taking unn, as your lordſhip does here, to ſtand 
for a kind or ſort of individuals, all which agree in 


that common complex idea, which that ſpecific name 


5 ſtands for, it is certain that the real eſſence of all the 


individuals, comprehended under the ſpecific name man, 


in your uſe of it, would be juſt the ſame; let others 


leave out or put into their complex idea of nan what 
they pleaſe ; becauie the real eſſence on which that un- 


altered complex idea, i. e. thoſe properties depend, 


mult neceſſarily be concluded to be the ſame. 


For I take it for granted, that in uling the naye 


man, in this place, your lordſhip uſes it for that com- 


plex idea which is in your lordſhip's mind of that ſpe- | 
ctes. So that your lordſhip, by putting it for or ſub- 


{tituting it in the place of that complex idea where 
you ſay the real eſſence of it is juſt as it was, of 
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the name man, is the ſame thing. Again, to be 


a man, or of the ſpecies man, and to have the eſ- 
' ſence of a man, is the ſame thing. Now, lince 
nothing can be a man, or have a right to the 


the very ſame it was, does ſuppoſe the idea it ſtands 
for to be ideally the fame. For, if I change the ſig- 
nification of the word n, whereby it may not com- 
prehend ju{l the ſame individuals which in your lord- 
ſhip's ſenſe it does, bur fhur out ſome of thoſe that to 
your lordſhip are mar, in your ſignification of the word 


man, or take in others to which your lordſhip does 


not alluw the name man; I do not think you will 


fav, that the rcal eſlence of man, in both theſe ſenſes 


is the ſame; and yet your lordſhip feems to ſay fo, 
when you ſay, Let men miſiake in the complication 


of their ideas, either in jeaving out or putting in what 


doth nat belong to them; and let their ideas be what 


they pleaſe, the real eſſence of the individuals compre- 
hended under the names annexed to theſe ideas, will 


be the ſame: for ſo, 1 humbly conceive, it mult be 
put, to make out what your lord{liip aims at. For, 
as your lordſhip puts it by the name of mar, or any 
other ſpecific name, your lordſhip ſeems to me to ſup- 


poſe, that that name ſtands for, and not for the ſame 


Idea, at the ſame time. Sn. 
For example, my lord, let your lordthip's idea, to 


which you annex the ſign a7, be a rational animal: 


let another man's idea be a rational animal of ſuch a 
ſhape; let a third man's idea be of an animal of ſuch 
a ſize and ſhape, leaving out rationality ; let a fourth 


be an animal with a body of ſuch a ſhape, and an im- 


watcrial ſubſtance, with a power of reaſoning ; let a 


| fifth leave out of his idea an immaterial ſubltance : 


It is plain every one of theſe will call his a hau, as 
well as your lordſhip, and yet it is as plain that uu, 
as ſtanding for all theſe diſtin&t, complex ideas, can- 
not be ſuppoſed to have the ſame internal conſtitu- 
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name mar, but what has a conformity to the ab- 
ſtract idea the name man ftands for; nor an 

thing be a man, or have a right to the ſpecies 
man, but what has the eſſence of that ſpecies; it 


tion, i. e. the ſame real effence. The truth is, eve 
diſtinct, abſtract idea, with a name to it, makes area], 
diſtinct kind, whatever the real eſſence (which we 
know not of any of them) be. Es, 
And therefore I grant it true what your lordſhip ſays 
in the next words, Aud let the nominal eſſence differ 
never ſo much, the real, common eſſence, or nature of 
the ſeveral kinds, are not at all altered by them; i. e. 
that our thoughts or ideas cannot alter the real con- 
!titutions that are in things that exiſt, there is nothing 


more certain. But yet it is true, that the changes of ideas 


to which we annex them, can and does alter the ſignifica- 
tion of their names, and thereby alter the kinds, which 
by theſe names we rank and fort them into. Your lord- 
ſhip farther adds, Aud theſe real effences are unchange- 
able, i. e. the internal conſtitutions are vnchangeable, 
Of what, 1 beſeech your lordthip, are the intern 
conſtitutions unchungeablèe? Not of any thing that 
exiſts, but of God elone; for they may be changed 
all as eaſily by that hand that made them, as the in- 
ternal frame of a watch. What then is it that is un- 
changeable? "The internal conſtitution or real eſſence 
of a ſpecies : which, in plain Engliſh, i; no more but 


this, whilſt the ſame ſpecific name, v. g. of min, 


horſe, or tree, is annexed to or made the ſign of the 
ſame abſtract complex idea. under which I rant: ſeve- 
ral individuals; it is impoſſible but the real conſtiiu- 
t ion on which that unaltered, complex idea or nominal 
eſſence depends, muſt be the ſame, i. e in other 
words, where we find all the ſame properties, we have 
reuſon to conclude there is the ſame real, internal con- 
{tirution from which thoſe properties flow. 


But your lordſhip proves the real eſſences to be un · 


_———— 
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follows, that the abſtract idea for which the name 


ſtands, and the eflence of the ſpecies, is one and 
the ſame. From whence it is caſy to obſerve, that 
the eſſences of the ſorts of things, and conſequent- 


ly the ſorting of this, is the workmanſhip of the 


underſtanding that abſtracts and makes thoſe ge- 


_ ideas. 
I would not here be thought to forget, 


_ leſs to deny, that nature in the production 


of things, makes ſeveral of them alike : there is 
nothing more obvious, eſpecially in the races of 
animals, and all things propagated by feed. But 
yet, I think, we may ſay, the torting of them un- 
der names, is the workmanthip of the underſtand- 
ing, taking occaſion from the ſimilitude it obſerves 
amongſt them, to make abſtract general idsas, 

and ſet them up in the mind, with names annex- 
ed to them, as patterns or forms, (for in that 
ſenſe the word form has a very proper ſignifica— 
tion), to which, as particular things exitting are 
found to agree, ſo they come to be oi that ſpecies, 
have that denomination, or are put into that claſſis. 
For when we ſay, that this is a man, that a horſe; 
this juſtice, that cruelty ; this a watc/, that a zack ; 


changeable, becauſe God makes them, in thoſe fol- 
lowing words: For however there may hinten {ome 
variety in individuals by particular accidents, a= the 
eſſence of men, and horſes, and trees, remain aulwyyer 
the [ame ; becarſe they do not dee id 64 the ideas of 
men, bit on the will of the Creater, who hath made 

ſeveral forts of beings, 


It is true, the real conſtitutions or endes of par- 
ticular things exiſting, do not depend on the deus cf 


men, but on the will of the Creator + but their being 
ranked into forts, under ſuch and ſuch names, dg 
depend, aud wholly depend, on the ideas of men, 
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what do we elſe but rank things nies different 
ſpecific names, as agreeing to thoſe abſtract ideas, 


of which we have made thoufe names the ſigns? 


And what are the eflences of thoſe ſpecies, et 
out and marked by names, but thoſe abſtract ideas 
in the mind; which are, as it were, the bonds 
detween particular things that exiſt, and the names 
they are to be ranked under? And when general 
names have any connection with particular be. 
ings, theſe abſtract ideas are the medium that u- 

nites them: ſo that the eſſences of ſpecies, as di- 


ſtinguiſhed and denominated by us, neither are, 


nor can be any thing but thoſe preciſe abſtract 


ideas we have in our minds. And therefore the 
ſuppoſed real effences of ſubſtances, if different 


from our abſtract ideas, cannot be the eſſences 
of the ſpecies we rank things into. For two ſpe- 
cies may be one, as rationally, as two different eſ- 


ſences be the eflence of one ſpecies: and I demand, 
what are the alterations may, or may not beina 


| borſe or lead, without making either of them to 
” of another ſpecies? In determining the ſpe- 


es of things by our abſtract ideas, this is eaſy to 


ks Ta but if any one will regulate himſelf here- 
in by ſuppoſed real eflences, be will, 1 ſuppoſe, 
be at a loſs: and he will never be able to know 
when any thing precitely ceaſes to be of the * 
cies of a horſe, or lead. 

{ 14. Nor will any one wonder, that I ſay theſe 
eſſences, or abſtract ideas, (which are the meaſures 
of name, and the boundaries of ſpecies,) are the 
workmanſhip of the underſtanding, who conſiders, 
that at leaſt the complex ones are often, in ſeve- 


ral men, different collections of {imple ideas: and 
tnerefore that is covetouſneſs to one man, which 
1 not ſo to another. Nay, even in ſubſtances, 
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| where their abſtract ideas ſeem to be taken from! 
the things themſelves, they are not conſtantly the 
ſame; no not in that ſpecies which is molt fa— 
miliar to us, and with which we have the molt 
intimate acquaintance: it having been more than 
once doubted, whether the fat cr horn of a woman 


were a man, even ſo far, as that it hath been de- 


| bated, whether it were or were not to be nouriſh— 
ed and baptized : which could not be, if the ab- 
ſtract idea or eflence, to which the name man be- 
longed, were of nature's making ; and were not 
| the uncertain and various collection of fimple i- 
deas, which the underſtanding puts together, and 
then abſtracting it, affixed a naine to it. So that 
in truth every diſtinct abitract idea is a diſtinct 
efſence; and the names that ſtand for fuch di- 
ſtint ideas are the names of things efſentially 
different. 'Thus a circle 1s as effentially different 


from an oval, as a ſheep from a coat; and rain is 


as eſſentially different from ſnow, as water from 


earth; that abſtract idea which is the eſſence of 
one, being impoſſible to be communicated to the 


other. And thus any two abſtract ideas, that in 
any part vary one from another, with two diſtinct 
names annexed to them, conititute two diſtinct 


| ſorts, or, if you pleaſe, /pecies, as eſſentially dif- 


ferent as any two the molt remote or oppoſite in 
the world. | 
 $F 15. But fince the effences of things are 


thought by ſome, and not without reaſon, to be 
wholly unknown; it may not be amifs to conſider 


the ſeveral figniiications of the word eſſence. 


Firſt, ESSENCE may be taken for the being of | 


any thing, whereby it is what it is. And thus the 


real internal, but generally in ſubſtances, unknown 


oO 


conſtitution of things, whereon their diſcoverable 
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qualities depend, may be called their 2/ence. This 


is the proper original ſigniſication of the word, 
as is evident from the formation of it; efſentia, in 


its primary notation, ſignifying properly being, 


And in this ſenſe it is ſtill uſed, when we ſpeak 
of the eſſence of particular things, without giving 
them any name. | 

S-condly, The learning and diſputes of the 


ſchools, having been much buſied about genus 


and ſpecies, the word Mme has aimoſt loſt its 


primary ſigniſication; and inſtead of the real con- 
ſtitution of things, has been almoſt wholly applied 


to the artificial conſtitution of gems and ſpecies, 


It is true, there is ordinarity ſuppoſed a real con- 


ſtitution of the ſorts of things; and it is paſt doubt 
there muſt be ſome real conftieution. on Which 


any collection of imple ideas co-exiſting, muſt 


depend. But it being evident, that things are 
ranked under names into ſorts of ſpecies only as 
they agree to certain abſtract ideas, to which we 


have annexed thoſe names, the eſſence of each genus, 


or ſort, comes to be nothing but that abſtract 
idea, which the general, or forta/ (if I may have 

leave ſo to call it from „ert, as J 40 general from 
genus) name ſtands for. And this we ſhall find to 
be that which the word efſence imports in its moſt 


familiar uſe. "Theſe two ſorts of eſſences, I ſup- 


poſe, may not unfitly be termed, the one the real, 
the other the nominal eſſence. 

6 16. Between the nominal eſſence, and the 
name, there is fo near a connection, that the name 
of any ſort of things cannot be attributed to any 
particular being but what has this eſſence, where- 
by it anſwers that avitract idea, whereof that 
name 1s the fign. 


$ 7. Concerning the real eflences of corporeal 
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ſubſtances, to mention theſe only, there are, if I 


miſtake not, two opinions. The one is of thoſe, 


who uſing the word eſſence, for they know not 
what, ſuppoſe a certain number of thoſe effences, 
according to which all natural things are made, 
and wherein they do exactly every one of them 


_ partake, and ſo become of this or that ſpecies. 
The other, and more rational opinion, is of thote, 


who look on all natural things to have a real, but 


unknown conſtitution of their ipſenſible parts, 


from which flow thoſe ſenible qualities, which 


| ſerve us to diſtinguiſh them one from another, ac- 


cording as we have occaſion to rank them into 


ſorts, under common denominations. The former 
of theſe opinions, which ſuppoſes theſe eſſences 
as a certain number of forms or molds, wherein 


all natural things that exiſt, are caſt, and do equally 
partake, has, I imagine, very much perplexed the 


knowledge of natural things. The frequent pro- 


ductions of monſters, in all the ſpecies of animals, 


and of changelings, and other ſtrange iſſues of hu- 
man birth, carry with them diticulties not poſſible 


to conſiſt with this hypotheſis: fince it is as impoſe 


ſible, that two things, partaking exactly of the 
fame real eſſence, thoald have diiferent properties, 
as that two figures partak: ing in the fame real eſ- 
ſence of a2 -ircle, thould have different properties, 


But were there no other reaſon againſt it, yet 


the ſuppoſition of efiences, that cannot be known, 


and the making thera nevertheleſs to be that 
which diftinguiibes the ſpecies of things, is ſo 


wholly uſeleſs, and unſerviceable to any part of 


our knowledge, that that alone were ſulſicient to 
make us lay it by, and content ourſelves with ſuch 


eſſences of the ſorts or ſpecies of things, as come 
within che reach of our knowledge; which, when 
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ſeriouſly conſidered, will be found, as I have ſaid, 


to be nothing elſe but thoſe abtrat complex ideas- 
to which we have annexed diſtinct general names- 

{ 18. Eflences being thus diſtinguithed into 
nominal and real, we may farther obſerve, that 
in the ſpecies of ſimple i ideas and modes, they are 
always the ſame: but in ſubſtances always quite 
different. Thus a figure including a ſpace be. 
tween three lines, 1s the real as well as nominal 
eſſence of a triangle; it being not only the abſtract 
idea to which the general name is annexed, but 
the very eſentia, or being, of the thing itſelf, 
that foundation from which all its properties flow, 
and to which they are all inſeparably annexed, 
But it is far otherwiſe concerning that parcel of 
matter, which make the ring on my finger, where. 
in theſe two eſſences are apparently different. For 
it is the real conſtitution of its inſenſible parts, 
on which depend all thoſe properties of colour, 
weight, fuſibility, fixedneſs, Sc. which makes it 


to be gold, or gives it a right to that name, which 


is therefore its nominal eſſence. Since nothing 
can be called gold, but what has a conformity of 
qualities to that abſtract complex idea, to which 
that name is annexed. But this diſtinction of eſ- 
ſences, belonging particularly to ſubſtances, we 
ſhall, when we come to conſider their names, have 
an occaſion to treat of more full. 

F 19. That ſuch abſtract ideas, with names to 


them, as we have been ipeaking of, are eflences, 


may farther appear by what we are told concern- 
ing eſſences, viz. that they are all ingenerable and 
incorruptible. Which cannot ve true of the real 
conſtitutions of things, which begin and periſh 
with them. All things thar exiſt: beſides their 
author, are all liable to change; eſpecially thoſe 
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things we are acquainted with, and have ranked 
into bands, under diſtinct names or enfigns. Thus 
that which was graſs to-day, 1s to-morrow the 


| fleſh of a ſheepz and, within few days after, be- 


comes part of a man : in all which, and the like 


changes, it is evident, their real eſſence, i. e. that 
conſtitution whereon the properties of theſe ſe- 


veral things depended, 1s deſtroyed, and perithes 
with them. But eſſences being taken for ideas, 


eſtabliſhed in the mind, with names annexed to 


them, they are ſuppoſed to remain ſteadily the 
ſame, whatever mutations the particular ſubſtan- 


ces are liable to. For whatever becomes of Alex- 


ander and Bucephalus, the ideas to which man 
and horſe are annexed, are ſuppoſed neverthe- 


leſs to remain the ſame; and ſo the eſſences of 
thoſe ſpecies are preſerved whole and undeſtroyed, 


whatever changes happen to any, or all of the in- 
dividuals of thoſe ſpecies. By this means the eſ- 
ſence of a ſpecies reſts fafe and entire, without 


the exiſtence of ſo much as one individual of that 


kind. For were there now no circle exliting any- 


where in the world, (as, perhaps, that figure exiſts 


not any-where exactly marked out), yet the Wea 
annexed to that name would not ceafe to be what it 
is; nor ceaſe to be as a pattern, to determine 
which of the particular figures we meet with 


have, or have not a right to the name circle, and 


fo to ſhew which of them, by having that effence, 


was of that ſpecies. And though there neither 
were, nor had been in nature ſuch a beaſt as an 


unicorn, nor ſuch a fiſh as a mermaid ; yet ſup- 


poling thoſe names to itand for complex abſtract 


ideas, that contained no inconſiſtency in them 
the eſſence of a mermaid is as intelligible, as that 


of a man; and the idea of an unicorn, as certain, 
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ſteady, and permanent, as that of a horſe. From 
what has been faid, it is evident, that the doctrine 


of the immutability of eſſences, proves them to 

be only abſtract ideas; and is founded on the re- 
lation eſtabliſhed between them, and certain ſounds 
as ſigns of them; and will always be true, as long 
as the ſame name can have the ſame ſignification. 
$20. To conclude; this is that, which in ſhort 

I would ſay, viz. that all the great buſineſs of 


genera and ſperies, and their eſſences, amounts to 
no more but this, that men making abſtract ideas, 


and ſettling them in their minds, with names an- 
nexed to them, do thereby enable themſelves to 
conſider things, and diſcourſe of them, as it were, 

in bundles, for the eaſier and readier improve- 


ment and communication of their knowledge, 


which would advance but flowly, were their 
words and thoughts confined only to particulars, 
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CHAP. Iv. 
Of the NaMEs of S1MPLE IDEAS, 


51. Names 0; 'femple 1dens, modes, and farbſtances, 


| have each thing peculiar. 9 2. Firſt, Names 


mple ideas and ſubſiances, intimate real ex- 
Hence. g 3. Secondly, 8 femple idea: 
and modes ſignify always both real and nominal 
efſence. $F 4+ Thirdly, Names of ſimple ideas 
undefinable. F 5. Fall were definable, it would 
be a proceſs in infinitum. 5 6. What a defini- 


tien ts. {$ 7. Simple ideas, why nndefinable. 


(8,9. Inſtances ; motion. F 10. Light. F 11. 


Simple ideas, why undefinable, farther explain- 
ed. g 12, 13. The contrary ſhewed in complex 


ideas, by: inflances of a flatue and rainbow. 
$14. The ſame of complex ideas, when to be 
made intelligible by worde. { 15. Fourthly, 
Names of ſimple ideas leaft doubtful. 5 16. Fifth- 
ly, Simple ideas have few aſcents in linea prædi- 
camentali. 5 17. Sixthly, Namet e le ideas 
ſtand for ideas not at all ray, 5 er 


$I. Hovcn all words, as I have ſhewn, fg- 


: nify nothing immediately but the ideas 
in the mind of the ſpeaker; yet upon a nearer 


ſurvey, we ſhall find that the names of fmple i- 
deas, mixed modes, (under which I compriſe rela- 


ations too), and natural /ubRances, have each of 


them ſomething peculiar, and different from the 


| other. For example : " 
92. Firſt, The names of ſimple ideas, and ſub- 
Fancer, with the abſtract ideas in the mind, which 


Vor. II. 7. 
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they immediately ſignify, intimate alſo ſome real 
exiſtence, from which was derived their original 
pattern. But the names of mixed modes termi. 


nate in the idea that is in the mind, and lead not | 
the thoughts any farther, as we ſhall ſee more at 


large in the following chapter. 


$ 3. Secondly, The names of ſemple ideas _ | 


modes fignify always the real, as well as nominal 
eſſence of their ſpecies. But the names of natural 
ubftances ſignify rarely, if ever, any thing but 
barely the nominal eſſences of thoſe ſpecies; as we 


ſhall ſhew in the chapter that treats of the names | 


ef ſubſtances in particular. 


$ 4. Thirdly, The names of ſimple ideas are not | 
capable of any definition; the names of all com. | 


plex ideas are. It has not, that I know, been 
yet obſerved by any body, what words are, 


and what are not capable of being defined : the 


want whereof is, as I am apt to think, not ſeldom 


the occaſion of great wrangling and obſcurity in | 
mens diſcourſes, whilſt ſome demand definitions 


of terms that cannot be defined; and others think 


- 
ac A wn, ad A Yea a 


=, 


they ought not toreſt ſatisfied inanexplication made | 


by a more general word, and its reſtriction, (or, to 
ſpeak in terms of art, by a genus and difference), 
when, even after ſuch definition made according 


to rule, thoſe who hear it, have often no more 


clear conception of the meaning of the word, than 


they had before. This at leaſt, I think, that the | 
ſhewing what words are, and what are not ez- 
pable of definitions, and wherein conſiſts a god 


definition, is not wholly beſides our preſent pur- 
poſe ; and perhaps will afford ſo much light to 
the nature of theſe ſigns, and our ideas, as to de- 
| ſerve a more particular conſideration. 


4 5 My will not here trouble myſelf | to proye E 
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ttat all terms are not definable from that progreſs 


in _—_— which it will viſibly lead us into, if 


we ſhould allow that all names could be defined. 


For if the terms of one definition were ſtill to be 


defined by another, where at laſt ſhould we ſtop? 


But I ſhall, from the nature of our ideas, and the 
fignification of our words, ſhew, why ſome names 


can, and others cannot be defined, and which they 


(6. I think, it is agreed, that a definition is 


nothing elſe, but the ſhewing the meaning of one 


word by ſeveral other not ſynonimous terms. The 
meaning of words being only the ideas the 


are made to ſtand for by him that uſes them; the 


meaning of any term 1s then ſhewed, or the word 
is defined, when by other words, the idea it 1s 
made the ſign of, and annexed to in the mind of 


the ſpeaker, is, as it were, repreſented, or ſet be- 


fore the view of another; and thus its ſignifica- 
tion aſcertained. 'This is the only uſe and end of 


definitions; and therefore the only meaſure of 


what is, or is not a good definition. 

97. This being premiſed, I ſay, that the names 
of ſimple ideas, and thoſe only, are incapable of 
being defined. The reaſon mc is this, that 
the ſeveral terms of a definition, fignifying ſeveral 
ideas, they can altogether by no means repreſent 


an idea, which has no compoſition at all: and 


therefore a definition, which is properly nothing 
but the ſhewing the meaning of one word by ſe- 
veral others not ſignifying each the ſame thing, 
can in the names of ſimple ideas have no place. 

98. The not obſerving this difference in our 
ideas, and their names, has produced that emi- 
nent trifling in the ſchools, which is ſo eaſy to be 

obſerved in the definitions they give us of ſome 
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few of theſe {imple ideas. For, as to the greateſt | 
part of them, even thoſe maſters of Fw 4 2 
were fain to leave them untouched, merely by the 


impoſſibility they found in it. What more exqui- 


ſite jargon could the wit of man invent than this 


definition, The ad of a being in pcauer, as far forth 
as in power ? which would puzzle any rational 


man, to whom it was not already known by its 
famous abſurdity, to gueſs what word it could e- 


ver be ſuppoſed to be the explication of. If Tully 


aſking a Dutchman what beweeginge was, ſhould 
have received this explication in his own language, 
that it was Actus entis in potentia, quatenus in pa- 
tentia ; I aſk whether any one can imagine he 
could thereby have underſtood what the word 
bewecginge ſignified, or have gueſſed what idea a 
Dutchman ordinarily had in his mind, and would 
{ſignify to another, when he uſed that ſound. 


99. Nor have the modern philofophers, who 
have endeavoured to throw off the jargon of the 
ſchools, and ſpeak intelligibly, much better ſuc- 
_ ceeded in defining ſimple ideas, whether by ex 


plaining their cauſes, or any otherwiſe. 'The ato- 
miſts, who define motion to be a paſſage from one 


place to another, what do they more than put one 


ſynonimous word for another? For, what is paß 
ſage other than motion? And if they were aſked 


what paſſage was, how would they better define 


it than by motion ? For, is it not at leaſt as pro- 
per and ſignificant to ſay, Paſſage is a motion from 
one place to another, as to ſay, Motion is a paſ- 


ſage, &c. This is to tranſlate, and not to de- 
fine, when we change two words of the fame ſig- 


nification one for another; which, when one is 


better underſtood than the other, may ſerve to 
diſcover what idea the unknown ſtands for; but 
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is very far from a definition, unleſs we will ſay, 

every Engliſh word in the dictionary, is the defi- 

nition of the Latin word it anſwers, and that mo- 
tion is a definition of motus. Nor will the ſucceſ— 

five application of the parts of the ſuperficies of 
one body, to thoſe of another, which the Carte- 
ſians give us, prove a much better definition of 
motion, when well examined. | 

F 10. The act of perſpicuous, as far forth as per- 
ſoicuous, is another Peripatetic definition of a ſim- 
ple idea; which, though not more abſurd than the 
former of motion, yet betrays its uſeleſſneſs and 
infignificancy more plainly, becauſe experience 
will eafily convince any one, that it cannot make 
the meaning of the word /ight, which it pretends 
to define, at all underſtood by a blind man : but 
the definition of motion appears not at firſt ſight 
ſo uſeleſs, becauſe it eſcapes this way of trial: For 
this ſimple idea, entering by the touch as well as 
ſight, it is impoſlible to ſhew an example of any 
one, who has no other way to get the idea of 
motion, but barely by the definition of that name. 
Thoſe who tell us, that /ight is a great number of 
little globules, ſtriking briſkly on the bottom of 
the eye, ſpeak more intelligibly than the ſchools : 
but yet theſe words, ever ſo well underſtood, 
would make the idea the word /ight ſtands for 
no more known to a man that underſtands it not 
before, than if one ſhould tell him, that /ight was 
nothing but a company of little tennis-balls, which 
. fairies all day long ſtruck with rackets againſt ſome 
mens foreheads, whilſt they paſſed by others. 
For, granting this explication of the thing to be 
true; yet the idea of the cauſe of light, if we had 
it never ſo exact, would no more give us the idea 
ol light itſelf, as it is ſuch a particular perception 


Zz 3 
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in us, than the idea of the figure and motion of a 


ſharp piece of ſteel would give us the idea of that 
pain which it is able to cauſe in us. For the cauſe 
of any ſenſation, and the ſenſation itſelf, in all 


the ſimple ideas of one ſenſe, are two ideas; and 


two ideas ſo different, and diſtant one from ana- 
ther, that no two can be more ſo. And therefore 
ſhould Des Cartes's globules ſtrike never ſo lo 

on the retina of a man, who was blind by a gutta 
ſerena, he would thereby never have any idea of 


light, or any thing approaching it, though he 


underſtood what little globules were, and what 
{triking on another body was, never fo well. And 
therefore the Carteſians very well dittinguiſh be- 


tween that light which is the cauſe of that ſenſa- 
tion in us, and the idea which is produced in us 


by it, and is that which is properly light. 

5 11. Simple ideas, as has been ſhewn, are 
only to be got by thoſe impreſſions objects theme 
felves make on our minds, by the proper inlets 


appointed to each fart. If they are not received 


this way, all the words in the world, made uſe of 


to explain or define any of their names, will ne- 


ver be able to produce in us the idea it ſtands for, 
For words, being ſounds, can produce in us no 
other ſimple ideas than of thoſe very ſounds; nor 
excite any in us, but by that voluntary connec- 


tion which is known to be between them, and 
thoſe imple ideas which common uſe has made 
them ſigns of. He that thinks otherwiſe, let him 


try if any words can give him the taſte of a pine- 
apple, and make him have the true idea of the re- 
liſn of that celebrated delicious fruit. So far as 
he is told it has a reſemblance with any taſtes, 
whereof he has the 1deas already in his memory, 


irapriated there by ſcuſible objects, not ſtrangers to 
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bis palate, ſo far may he approach that reſemblance 


in his mind. But this is not giving us that idea 


yea definition, but exciting in us other ſimple 
ideas by their known names; which will be till 
very different from the true taſte of that fruit it- 
ſelf. In light and colours, and all other ſimple 


ideas, it is the ſame thing: for the ſignification of 


ſounds is not natural, but only impoſed and arbi- 
trary. And no definition of /ight, or redneſs, is 
more fitted or able to produce either of thoſe ideas 
in us, than the ſound light, or red, by itſelf. For 


| to hope to produce an idea of light or colour by 


a ſound, however formed, is to expect that ſounds 
ſhould be viſible, or colours audible; and to make 


the ears do the office of all the other ſenfes. 


Which is all one as to ſay, that we might taſte, 


ſmell, and fee by the ears: a ſort of philoſophy 


2 only of Sancho Pancha, who had the facut- 


ty to ſee Dulcinea by hearſay. And therefore he 
that has not before received into his mind, by the 

proper inlet, the ſimple idea which any word 
ſtands for, can never come to know the ſignifica- 


tion of that word, by any other words or ſounds 


whatſoever, put together according to any rules 


of definition. The only way is, by applying to 
lis ſenſes the proper object; and fo producing 


that idea in him, for which he has learned the 


name already. A ſtudious blind man, who had 


mightily beat his head about viſible objects, and 


made uſe of the explication of his books and 


friends to underſtand thoſe names of light and 
colours, which often came in his way; bragged 
one day, that he now underſtood what ſcarlet fig- 


nified. Upon which his friend demanding what 


ſcarlet was? the blind man anſwered, It was like 


| the ound of @ trumpet. Juſt ſuch an underſtand- 
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ing of the name of any other ſimple idea will he 
have, who hopes to get it only from a definition, 
or other words made uſe of to explain it. 
$ 12. The caſe is quite otherwiſe in complex 
ideas; which conſiſting of ſeveral ſimple ones, it 


is in the power of words, ſtanding for the ſeveral 


ideas that make that compoſition, to imprint 


complex ideas in the mind, which were never | 


there before, and ſo make their names be under. 
ſtood. In ſuch collections of ideas, paſſing un- 
der one name, definition, or the teaching the ſig. 
nification of one word by ſeveral others, has 
place, and may make us underſtand the names of 


things which never came within the reach of our 
ſenſes, and frame ideas ſuitable to thoſe in other 


mens minds, when they uſe thoſe names: provi- 


for any ſuch ſimple ideas, which he to whom the 


explication is made has never yet had in his | 


thought. Thus the word fatue may be explained 


to a blind man by other words, when picture 
cannot, his ſenſes having given him the idea of 
Figure, but not of colours, which therefore words 


cannot excite in him. This gained the prize to 
the painter againſt the ſtatuary; each of which 
contending for the excellency of his art, and the 
ſtatuary bragging, that his was to be preferred, 


becauſe it reached farther, and even thoſe who _ 


had loft their eyes could yet perceive the excel- 


lency of it: the painter agreed to refer himſelf 
to the judgment of a blind man; who being 


brought where there was a ſtatue made by the one, 
and a picture drawn by the other, he was firſt 
led to the ſtatue, in which he traced with his 
hands all the lineaments of the face and body; 
and with great admiration applauded the {ill of 
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the workman. But being led to the picture, and 
having his hands laid upon it, was told, that now 
he touched the head, and then the forehead, eyes, 
noſe, c. as his hands moved over the parts of 
the picture on the cloth, without finding any the 
leaſt diſtinction : whereupon he cried out, that 
certainly that muſt needs be a very admirable and 
divine piece of workmanſhip, which could repre- 
ſent to them all thoſe parts, where he could nei- 
ther feel nor perceive any thing. „ 
9 13. He that would uſe the word rainbow, to 
one who knew all thefe colours, but yet had ne- 
yer ſeen that phænomenon, would, by enumera- 
ting the figure, largeneſs, poſition, and order of 
the colours, ſo well define that word, that it might 


de perfectly underſtood. But yet that definition, 
bow exact and perfect ſoever, would never make 


@ blind man underſtand it; becauſe ſeveral of 

the ſimple ideas that make that complex one, 
being ſuch as be never received by ſenſation and 
experience, no words are able to excite them in 
his mind. TS : 

914. Simple ideas, as has been ſhewn, can only 
be got by experience, from thoſe objects which 
are proper to produce in us thoſe perceptions. 
When by this means we have our minds ſtored 
with them, and know the names for them, then 
we are in a condition to define, and by definition 
to underſtand the names of complex ideas that 
are made up of them. But when any term ſtands 
for a ſimple idea that a man has never yet had in 
dis mind, it is impoflible by any words to make 
known its meaning to him. When any term 
ſtands for an idea a man is acquainted with, but 

is ignorant that that term is the ſign of it, there 
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another name, of the ſame idea which he has been 


_ accuſtomed to, may make him underſtand its 


meaning. But in no caſe whatſoever is any name 


of any ſimple idea capable of a definition. 
$ 15. Fourthly, But though the names of ſim- 


ple ideas have not the help of definition to deter. 


mine their fignification ; yet that hinders not but 


that they are generally leſs doubtful and uncer- 


tain than thoſe of mixed modes and ſubſtances. 


Becauſe they ſtanding only for one ſimple per- 


ception, men, for the moſt part, eaſily and per- 
fectly agree in their ſignification: and there is 
little room for miſtake and wrangling about their 


meaning. He that knows once that whiteneſs is 


the name of that colour he has obſerved in ſnow 


or milk, will not be apt to miſapply that word, 
as long as he retains that idea; which, when he 
has quite loſt, he is not apt to miſtake the mean- 


ing of it, but perceives he underſtands it not. 
There is neither a multiplicity of fimple ideas to 


be put together, which makes the doubtfulneſs in 
the names of mixed modes; nor a ſuppoſed, but 
an unknown real eſſence, with properties depend- 


ing thereon, the preciſe number whereof are alfo 


unknown, which makes the difhculty in the names 


of ſubſtances. But on the contrary, in ſimple 
ideas the whole ſignification of the name is known 
at once, and conſiſts not of parts, whereof more 


or leſs being put in, the idea may be varied, and 
ſo the fignification of its name be obſcure or un- 


certain. | 


$ 16. Fiftbly, This farther may be obſerved, | 


concerning ſimple ideas and their names, that they 


have but few aſcents in /inea predicamentali, as 


they call it, from the loweſt ſpecies to the ſum- 
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mum genus. The reaſon whereof is, that the 
loweſt ſpecies being but one ſimple idea, nothing 
can be left out of it, that ſo the difference being 
taken away, it may agree with ſome other thing 
in one idea common to them both; which having 
one name, is the genus of the other two: v. g. 
there is nothing that can be left out of the idea of 
white and red, to make them agree in one com- 
mon appearance, and ſo have one general name; 
as rationality being left out of the complex idea of 
man, makes it agree with brute, in the more ge- 
neral idea and name of animal. And therefore 
when, to avoid unpleaſant enumerations, men 
would comprehend both white and red, and ſe- 
yeral other ſuch ſimple ideas, under one general 
name, they have been fain to do it by a word 
which denotes only the way they get into the 
mind. For, when white, red, and yellow, are all 
comprehended under the genus, or name colour, it 
ſignifies no more, but ſuch ideas as are produced 
in the mind only by the fight, and have entrance 
only through the eyes. And when they would 
frame yet a more general term to comprehend 
both colours and ſounds, and the like ſimple ideas, 
they do it by a word that ſignifies all ſuch as come 
into the mind only by one ſenſe : and ſo the ge- 
neral term quality, in its ordinary acceptation, 
comprehends colours, ſounds, taſtes, ſmells, and 
tangible qualities, with diſtinction from extenſion, 
number, motion, pleaſure, and pain, which make 
impreſſions on the mind, and introduce their ideas 
" by more ſenſes than one. 
17. Sixthly, The names of ſimple ideas, ſub- 
ſtances, and mixed modes, have alſo this differ- 
ence, that thoſe of mixed modes ſtand for ideas 
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perfectly arbitrary: thoſe of ſubſtances are not 


perfectly ſo; but refer to a pattern, though with 
fome latitude : and thoſe of fimple ideas are per- 
fectly taken from the exiftence of things, and are 


not arbitrary at all. Which what difference it 


makes in the ſignifications of their names, we 
ſhall ſee in the following chapters. 


The names of ſimple modes differ little from 


theſe of _—_ ideas. 


— 
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CHAP. V. 


of the Na MES of mixed Modes and Re- 
lations. 


(1. They fland for abftra@ ideas, as other general 
names. \ 2. Firſt, The ideas they tand for are 
made by the underſtanding. ꝙ 3. Secondly, Made 
| arbitrarily, and without patterns. 5 4. How this 
10 done. { 5. Evidently arbitrary, that the idea 

is often before the exiftence. \ 6. Inſlunces ; mur- 
der, inceſt, flabbing. \ 7. But flill ſubſervient 
to the ond of language. 98. Wheresf the intranſ= 
latable <vords of divers languages are a prog. 
99. This ſhews ſpecies to be made for communi= 
cation. \ 10, 11. In mixed modes, it is the name 
that ties the combination together, and makes it a 
ſpecies. F 12. For the eriginals of mixed modes, 
ave look nd farther than the mind, which alſo ſbe cus 
them 1 be the workmanſhip of the underſtanding. 
j 13. Their being made by the under flanging with= 
out patterns, ſhews the reaſon why they are ſo com- 

| pounded. $ 14. Names of mixed modes fland al- 
ways for the rea! e/Jences. f 15. Why their names 
are uſually got b:t5re their ideas. $ 16. Reaſen 
of my being /» lerge s on this [ubjeft. 


(I. "PHE names of mixed modes Ks gene- 

ral, they ſtand, as has been ſhewn, 
for ſorts or ſpecies of things, each of which has 
ts peculiar eſſence. The eſſences of theſe ſpecies 
alſo, as has been ſhewn, are nothing but the ab- 
ſtract ideas in the mind, to which the name is 


annexed. Thus far the names and ellences of 
Vor. II. 15 | A a 
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mixed modes have nothing but what is common 
to them with other ideas: but if we take a little 
nearer ſurvey of them, we ſhall find that they 


bave ſomething peculiar, which, perhaps, map 


| deſerve our attention. | 


9 2. The firſt particularity I ſhall obſerve in 


them is, that the abſtract ideas, or, if you pleaſe, 
the eſſences of the ſeveral ſpecies of mixed modes 
are made by the underſtanding, wherein they dif- 
fer from thoſe of ſimple ideas: in which ſort, the 
mind has no power to make any one, but only 


receives ſuch as are preſented to it, by the real 


_ exiſtence of things operating ga it. 


9 3. In the next place, theſe eſſences of the 


ſpecies of mixed modes, are not only made by the 
mind, but made very arbitrarily, made without 


atterns, or reference to any real exiſtence. Where- 


in they differ from thoſe of ſubſtances, which 


carry with them the ſuppoſition of ſome real be- 
ing, from which they are taken, and to which 
they are conformable. But in its complex ideas 


of mixed modes, the mind takes a liberty not to 
follow the exiſtence of things exactly. It unites 


and retains certain collections, as ſo many diſtin. 
fpecific ideas, whilſt others, that as often occur 
in nature, and are as plainly ſuggeſted by out- 


wa d things, paſs neglected without particular 


names or ſpecifications. Nor does the mind, in 


theſe of mixed modes, as in the complex idea of 


ſ1bſtances, examine them by the real exiſtence of 


things; or verify them by patterns, containing 


tuch peculiar compoſitions in nature. To know 


whether his idea of adultery or inceſt be right, will 


a man ſeek it any-where amongſt things exiſting? 
or is it true, becauſe any one has been witneſs to 


tuch an action? No: but it ſuffices here, that 


„rr 
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men have put together ſuch a collection into one 
complex idea, that makes the archetype, and ſpe- 
cific idea, whether ever any ſuch action were 
committed in rerum natura, Or no. 


954. To underſtand this aright, we muſt con- 


| ſider wherein this making of theſe complex ideas 


conſiſts; and that is not in the making any new 
idea, but putting together thoſe which the mind had 


before. Wherein the mind does theſe three things; 
1. It chuſes a certain number. 2. It gives them 
connection, and makes them into one idea. 3. It 
ties them together by a name. If we examine 
how the mind proceeds in theſe, and what liberty 
it takes in them, we ſhall eaſily obſerve, how theſe 
eſſences of the ſpecies of mixed modes are the 
workmanlhip of the mind; and. conſequently, 

that the ſpecies themſelves are of mens making. 


5 5, No-body can doubt but that theſe ideas 


of mixed raodes are made by a voluntary collec- 
tion of ideas put together in the mind, independ- 
ent from any original patterns in nature, who 
will but reflect, that this ſort of complex ideas 
may be made, abſtracted, and have names given 
them, and fo a ſpecies be conſtituted, before any 
one individual of that ſpecies ever exiſted. Who 
can doubt but the ideas of ſacrilege or adultery, 


might be framed in the mind of men, and have 
names given them; and ſo theſe ſpecies of mixed 


modes be conſtituted, before either of them was 
ever committed; and might be as well difcourſed 


of and reaſoned about, and as certain truths diſ- 


covered of them, whilſt yet they had no being but 


in the underitanding, as well as now, that they have 


but too frequently a real exiſtence? Whereby it 
is plain, how much the ſorts of mixed modes are 


the creatures of the underſtanding, where they 
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have a being as ſubſervient to all the ends of real 
truth and knowledge, as when they really exiſt; 
and we cannot doubt but law-makers have often 
made laws about ſpecies of actions, which were 
only the creatures of their own underſtandings; 
beings that had no other exiſtence but in their 


own minds. And, I think, no-body can deny 


but that the reſurrection was a ſpecies of mixed 
modes in the mind, before it really exiſted. 
906. To ſec how arbitrarily theſe eſſences of 
mixed modes are made by the mind, we need but 
take a view of almoſt any of them: A little look- 
ing into them will fatisfy us, that it is the mind 
that combines ſeveral ſcattered independent ideas, 
into one complex one; and by the common name 
it gives them, makes them the eſſence of a certain 
ſpecies, without regulating itſelf by any connec- 
tion they have in nature. For, what greater con- 
nection in nature has the idea of a man, than 
the idea of a ſheep, with killing; that this is 
made a particular ſpecies of action, ſignified by 
the word murder; and the other not? Or what 


union is there in nature between the idea of the 


relation of a father, with killing, than that of a 
ſon or neighbour ; that thoſe are combined into 
one complex idea, and thereby made the eſſence 
of the diſtinct ſpecies parricide, whillt the other 


make no diſtinct ſpecies at all? But though they | 


have made killing a man's father or mother, a 
diſtinct ſpecies from killing his fon or daughter; 
yet in ſome other cates, ſon and daughter are taken 
in too, as well as father and mother; and they 


are all equally comprchended in the ſame ſpecies, 
quaity t | P 


as in that of %%. Thus the mind in mixed 
modes arbitrarily unites into complex ideas, ſuch 
as it finds convenient 5 whillit others that have al- 
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together as much union in nature, are left looſe, 
and never combined into one idea, becauſe they 
have no need of one name. It is evident then, 
that the mind, by its free choice, gives a connec- 
tion to a certain number of ideas, which in nature 
have no more union with one another, than others 
that it leaves out: why elfe is the part of the 
weapon, the beginning of the wound is made 
with, taken notice of, to make the diſtinct ſpe- 
cies called fabbing, and the figure and matter ot 
the weapon left out? I do not ſay, this is done 
without reaſon, as we ſhall ſee more by-and-bye; 
but this, I ſay, that it is done by the tree choice 
of the mind, purſuing its own ends; and that 
therefore theſe ſpecies of mixed modes are the 
workmanſhip of the underſtanding: and there is 
nothing more evident, than that, for the maſt 
part, in the framing theſe ideas, the mind ſearches 
not its patterns in nature, nor refers the ideas it 
makes to the real exiſtence of things; but puts 
ſuch together as may belt ſerve its own purpoles, 
without tying itſelf to a preciſe imication of any 
thing that really exiſts. | 

7. But though theſe complex ideas, or eſſences 
of mixed modes, depend on the mind, and are 
made by it with great liberty; yet they are not 

made at random, and jumbled together without 
any reaſon at all. Though theſe complex ideas 
be not always copied from nature, yet they are 
always ſuited to the end for which abſtrack ideas 
are made: and though they be combinations made 
of ideas that are looſe enough, and have as little 
union in themſelves, as ſeveral other, to which 
_ the mind never gives a connection that combines 
them into one idea; yet they are always made for 
the convenience of communication, which is the 
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chief end of language. [he uſe of language is, 
by ſhort ſounds, to ſignify with eaſe and dif. 


patch, general conceptions; wherein not only a. 
bdbundance of particulars may be contained, but al. 


ſo a great variety of independent ideas collected into 
one complex one. In the making therefore of the 
ſpecies of mixed modes, men have had regard only 


to ſuch combinations as ow had occaſion to men- 


tion one to another. "Thoſe they have combined 
into diſtinct complex ideas, and given names to; 
whilſt others, that in nature have as near an union, 
are leſt loofe and unregarded. For, to go no far- 
ther than human actions themſelves, if they would 
make diſtinct abſtract ideas of all the varieties 
might be obſerved in them, the number muſt be 
Infinite, and the memory confounded with the 
plenty, as well as overcharged to little purpoſe. 
It ſuffices, that men make and name fo many com- 


plex ideas of theſe mixed modes, as they find they 


have occaſion to have names for, in the ordinary 


occurrence.of their affairs. If they join to the 
idea of killing, the idea of father or mother, and 


ſo make a diſtinct ſpecies from killing a man's 
ſon or neighbour, it is becauſe of the different 
| heinoufneſs of the crime, and the diſtinct puniſh- 
ment is due to the murdering a man's father or 
mother, different from what ought to be inflict- 
ed on the murder of a ſon or neighbour ; and 


therefore they find it neceſſary to mention it by a 


diſtinct name, which is the end of making that 


diſtinct combination. But though the ideas of m- 
ther and daughter, are ſo differently treated, in 
reference to the idea of Hilling, that the one is 
joined with it to make a diſtinct abſtract idea with 
a name, and fo a diſtinct ſpecies, and the other 
not; yet in reſpeQ of carnal knowledge they are 
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both taken in under znce/t ; and that ſtill for the 
ſame convenience of expreſſing under one name, 
and reckoning of one ſpecies, ſuch unclean mix- 
tures as have a peculiar turpitude beyond others; 
| and this to avoid N and tedious 
deſcriptions. 

8. A moderate ſkill in different languages. 
will eaſily ſatisfy one of the truth of this, it being 
ſo obvious to obſerve great ſtore of words in one 
language, which have not any that anſwer them 
in another. Which plainly ſhews, that thoſe of 
one country, by their cuſtoms and manner of life, 
have found occaſion to make ſeveral complex ideas, 
and give names to them, which others never col- 
lected into ſpecific ideas. This could not have 
happened, if theſe ſpecies were the ſteady work- 
manſhip of nature; and not collections made 
and abſtracted by the mind, in order to naming, 
and for the convenience of communication. The 
terms of our law, which are not empty ſounds, 
will hardly find words that anſwer them in the 
Spaniſh or Italian, no ſcanty languages; much 
leſs, I think, could any one tranſlate them into the 
Caribbee or Weſtoe tongues: and the Verſura 
of the Romans, or Corban of the Jews, have no 
words in other languages to anſwer them: the 
| reaſon whereof is plain, from what has been ſaid. 
Nay, if we will look a little more nearly into this 
matter, and exactly compare different languages, 
we ſhall find, that though they have words, which, 
in tranſlations and dictionaries, are ſuppoſed to 
_ anſwer one another; yet there is ſcarce one of ten, 
amongſt the names of complex ideas, eſpecially of 
mixed modes, that ſtands for the ſame preciſe idea, 
which the word does that in dictionaries it is ren- 
dered by. There are no ideas more common, 
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and leſs compounded, than the meaſures of time, 
extenſion, and weight; and the Latin names hora, 
fer, libra, are without difficulty rendered by the 
Engliſh names, hour, hot, and pound: but yet 
there is nothing more evident, than that the ideas 
a Roman annexed to theſe Latin names, were 
very far different from thoſe which an Englithman 
expreſſes by thoſe Engliſh ones. And if either of 
theſe ſhould make uſe of the meaſures that thofe 
of the other language deſigned by their names, 
he would be quite out in his account. Theſe are 
too ſenſible proofs to be doubted 3 and we ſhall 
find this much more fo, in the names of more 
abſtract and compounded ideas: ſuch as are the 


_ greateſt part of thoſe which make up moral dit. 


courſes : whoſe names, when men come curiouſly 
to compare with thoſe they are tranilated into in 


other languages, they will find very few of them 


exactly to correſpond in the whole extent of their 


ſignifications. 


$ 9. The reaſon why I take fo particular notice 


of this, is, that we may not be miſtaken about 

genera and ſpecies, and their eſſences, as if they 
were things regularly and conſtantly made by na- 
ture, and had a real exiſtence in things; when 
they appear, upon a more wary ſurvey, to be ro- 
thing elſe but an artifice of the underſtanding, 
for the eaſier ſignifying ſuch collections of ideas, 
as it ſhould often have occaſion to communicate 
by one general term; under which divers particu- 
lars, as far forth as they agreed to that abſtract 


idea, might be comprehended. And if the doubt- 


ful ſignifieation of the word ſpecies may make it 
ſound harſh to ſome, that I fay the ſpecies of 
mixed modes are made by the underſtanding ; 
vet, I think, it can by no-body be denied, that it 


— 
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zs the mind makes thoſe abſtract complex ideas, to 
which ſpecific names are given. And if it be true, 
as it is, that the mind makes the patterns for 
ſorting and naming of things, I leave it to be con- 
ſidered, who makes the boundaries of the fort or 
| ſpecies; fince, with me, ſpecres and ſort have no 
bother difference than that of a Latin and Englith 
8 3 

10. The near relation that there is between 
ſpecies, eſſences, and their general names, at leaſt 
in mixed modes, will farther appear, when we 
conſider, that it is the name that ſeems to pre- 
ſerve thoſe eſſences, and give them their laſting 
duration. For the connection between the looſe 
parts of thoſe complex ideas being made by the 
mind, this union, which has no 3 
dation in nature, would ceafe again, were there 

not ſomething that did, as it were, hold it toge- 
ther, and keep the parts from ſcattering. Though 
therefore it be the mind that makes the collection, 
it is the name which 1s, as it were, the knot that 
ties them faſt together. What a vaſt variety of 
different ideas does the word triumphs hold to- 
gether, and deliver to us as one ſpecies? Had 
this name been never made, or quite loſt, we 

might, no doubt, have had deſcriptions of what 
paſſcd in that ſolemnity: but yet, I think, that 
which holds thoſe different parts together, in the 
unity of one complex idea, is that very word an- 
nexed to it; without which, the ſeveral parts of 
that would no more be thought to make one thing, 
than any other ſhew, which, having never been 
made but once, bad never been united into one 
complex idca, under one denomination. How 
much therefore, in mixed modes, the unity ne- 
cellary to any elleuce depends on the mind; and 
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how much the continuation and fixing of that 


unity depends on the name in common uſe an- 


nexed to it, I leave to be conſidered by thoſe who 
look upon eſſences and ſpecies as real eſtabliſhed 
things in nature. 


6 11. Suitable to this, we find, that men, 


ſpeaking of mixed modes, ſeldom imagine or take 
any other for ſpecies of them, but ſuch as are fet 


out by name: becauſe they being of man's ma- 


king only, 1 in order to naming, no ſuch ſpecies are 
taken notice of, or ſuppoſed to be, unleſs a name 
be joined to it, as the ſign of man's having com. 
bined into one idea ſeveral looſe ones; and, by that 
name, giving a laſting union to the parts, which 
would otherwiſe ceaſe to have any, as ſoon as the 
mind laid by that abſtract idea, and ceaſed actual- 


ly to think on it. But when a name is once an- 


nexed to it, wherein the parts of that complex 


idea bave a ſettled and permanent union; then 


is the eſence, as it were, eſtabliſhed, and the 
ſpecics looked on as complete. For to what pur- 
vole mould the memory charge itſelf with ſuch 
compoſitions, unleſs it were by abſtraction to 


make them general? And to what purpoſe make 


them general, unleſs it were that they might 


have general names, for the convenience of diſ- 


courſe and communication? Thus we ſee, that 
killing a man with a ſword or a hatchet, arelook- 


ed on as no diitinct ſpecies of action: but if the 


point of the ſword ficſt enter the body, it paſſes 
for a diſtinct ſpecies, where it has a diſtinct name, 


as in England, in whoſe language it is called 


ſtabbing : but in another country, where it has 
not happened to be ſpecified under a peculiar name, 


it paſles not for a diſtinct ſpecies. But in the 


Ipecies of corpores? ſubſtanccs, though it be the 
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mind that makes the nominal eſſence; yet ſince 


| thoſe ideas, which are combined in it, are ſuppo- 


fed to have an union in nature, whether the mind 
joins them or no, therefore thoſe are looked on 


xs diſtinct ſpecies, without any operation of the _ 


mind, either abſtracting, or giving a name to that 
complex 1dea. 

\ 13. Conformable alſo to what has key ſaid 
concerning the effences of the ſpecies of mixed 


modes, that they are the creatures of the under- 


ſtanding, rather than the works of nature; con- 


 formable; 1 fay, to this, we find that their 
names lead our thoughts to the mind, and no 
farther. When we ſpeak of juſtice or gratitude, 
we frame to ourſelves no imagination of any thing 


exiſting, which we would conceive; but our 


thoughts terminate in the abſtract ideas of thoſe 
_ virtues, and look not farther; as they do, when 


we ſpeak of a horſe or iron, whoſe ſpecific ideas 


we con{ider not as barely 1 in the mind, but as in 


things themſelves, which afford the original pat- 


terns of thoſe ideas. But in mixed modes, at 


leaſt the moſt conſiderable parts of them, which 
are moral beings, we conſider the original patterns 


as being in the mind; and to thoſe we refer for 


the diſtinguiſhing of particular beings under names. 


And hence, I think, it 1s, that thefe eſſences of 


the ſpecies of mixed modes are, by a more parti- 


eular name, called r9tzons ; as by a peculiar right 


appertaining to the underſtanding. 

$ 13. Hence likewife we may learn, why the 
complex ide1s of mixed modes are commonly more 
compounded and decompounded, than thoſe of 
natural ſubſtances. Becauſe they being the work- 


manſhip of the underſtanding, purſuing only its 
_ own ends, and the convenieney of expreſſing in 
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| ſhort thoſe ideas it would make known to another, | 
does with great liberty unite often into one ab. 


ſtract idea things that in their nature have no co- 


herence; and fo under one term, bundle toge. | 
ther a great variety of compounded and decom. 


pounded ideas. Thus the name of proceſſion, 
what a great mixture of independent ideas of 


perſons, habits, tapers, orders, motions, ſounds, 
does it contain in that complex one, which the 
mind of man has arbitrarily put together, to ex- 


preſs by that one name? Whereas the complex 


ideas of the ſorts of ſubſtances are uſually made 


up of only a ſmall number of ſimple ones; and in 


the ſpecies of animals, theſe two, wiz. ſhape and | 
voice, commonly make the whole nominal eſſence. 


$ 14. Another thing we may obſerve from what 


has been ſaid, is, that the nanies of mixed modes | 
always fignify (when my have any determined 


ſignification) the real etiences of their ſpecies, 
For theſe abſtract ideas being the worxmantup 


of the mind, and not referred to the real exiſtence 


of things, there is no ſuppoition of any thing 


more ſignified by that name, but hardly that con- 


plex idea the mind itſelf has formed, which is 


all it would have expreſſed by it; and is that on 


which all the properties of the ſpecies depend, 


and from which alone they all flow: and ſo in 
theſe the real and nominal eſſence is the ſame; | 


which of what concernment it is to the certain 
| knowledge of general truth, we ſhall ſee hereafter. 
9515. This alfo may ſhew us the reaſon, why, 
for the moſt part, the names of mixed modes are 


got, before the ideas they ſtand for are perfely | 
known. Becauſe there being no ſpecies of thele 
_ ordinarily taken notice of, but what have names; 


and thoſe ſpecies, or rather their eſſences, being 
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abſtract conplex ideas made arbitrarily by the 
mind, it is convenient, if not neceſſary, to know 
the names, before one endeayour to frame theſe 
complex ideas : unleſs a man will fill his head with 


| company of abſtract complex ideas, which others 


having no names for, he has nothing to do with, 
but to lay by, and forget again. I confeſs, that 
in the beginning of languages, it was neceſſary to 
have the idea, before one gave it the name: and to 
it is ſtill, where making a new complex idea, one 
alſo, by giving it a new name, makes a new word. 
But this concerns not languages made, which have 
generally pretty well provided for ideas, which 
men have frequent occaſion to have, and commu- 
nicate : and in ſuch, I aſk, whether it be not the 
ordinary method, that children learn the names 


| of mixed modes, before they have their ideas ? 


What one of a thouſand ever frames the abſtract 
ideas of glory and ambition, before he has heard the 
names of them? In ſimple ideas and ſubltances, 
I grant it is otherwiſe ; which being ſuch ideas as 
have a real exiſtence and union in nature, the 
ideas, or names, are got one before the other, 
as it happens. 5 
916. What has been ſaid here of mixed modes, 

is, with very little difference, applicable alſo to re- 
lations; which, ſince every man himfelf may ob- 

ſerve, I may ſpare myſelf the pains to enlarge on: 
eſpecially, fince what I have here faid concerning 
words in this third book, will poſſibly be thought 
by fome to be much more than what fo flight a 
ſubject required. I allow, it might be brought 
into a narrower compals: but I was willing to ſtay 
my reader on an argument, that appears to me 
new, and a little out of the way, (I am ſure it is 
one I thought not of, when I began to write), 
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that by ſearching it to the bottom, and turning it 
on every fide, ſome part or other might meet with 
every one's thoughts, and give occaſion to the 
moſt averſe, or negligent, to reflect on a genera} 
miſcarriage, which, though of great conſequence, 
is little taken notice of. When it is conſidered, 


what a pudder is made about effences, and how | 


much all forts of knowledge, diſcourſe, and con- 
verſation, are peſtered and diſordered by the care. 
leſs and confuſed uſe and application of words, it 


will, perhaps, be thought worth while thoroughly 


to lay it open. And 1 ſhall be pardoned if I have 
dwelt long on an argument which I think therefore 


needs to be inculcated ; becauſe the faults men 


are uſually guilty of in this kind, are not only the 
greateſt hindrances of true knowledge; but are ſo 
well thought of, as to paſs for it. Men would 
often ſee what a ſmall pittance of reaſon and truth, 


or poſſibly none at all, is mixed with thoſe huf- : 


ſing opinions they are ſwelled with; if they would 
but look beyond faſhionable ſounds, and obſerve 


What ideas are, or are not comprehended under 
thoſe words, with which they are ſo armed at all 
points, and with which they fo confidently lay 


about them. I ſhall imagine I have done ſome 
ſcrvice to truth, peace, and learning, if, by any 


enlargement on this ſubject, I can make men re- 


flect on their own uſe of language; and give them 
reaſon to ſuſpect, that ſince it is frequent for o- 
thers, it may alſo be poſſible for them, to have 
ſometimes very good and approved words in their 


mouths and writings, with very uncertain, little, 


or no ſignification. And therefore it is not unrea- 
lonable for them to be wary herein themſelves, and 
not to be unwilling to have them examined by o- 
thers. With this deſign therefore, I ſhall goon with 
what I have farther to ſay concerning this matter. 


4 
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CHAP. vi. 


Of the Na MES of SUBSTANCES. 


( l. The common names of {ubNlanc e s land fer fo t£L. 
( 2. The eſſence of each jort is the abftradt idea. 
9 3+ The nominal and real efſence _—_ 
94-6. Nothing eſſential to individuals. 9 7, 8. 
The nominal eſſence bounds the ſpecies. 5 g. Net 
the real eſſence, which wwe know net. F 10. Net 
40; Jantial forms, which we know leſs. \ 11. 
That the nominal eſſence is that whereby we diflin- 
g peciet. farther evident from ſpirits. \ 12. 
 Whereof there are probably numberleſs ſpecies. 
rz. The nominal eſſence, that of the ſpecies, pra- 
ved from ewwater and ice. 0 14-17. Difficul- 
ties againſt a certain number of real eſſences. 
918-20. Our nemimal eſſences of ſubſlances, 
not perfect collections of proper ties.  2t. But 
ſuch a collection as our name jlands for. $ 22. Our 
ebſtraft ideas are to us the meaſures of ſpecies ; 
inflance, 111 that of man. { 23. Species nit di- 
 fringuiſhed by generation. 24. Net by ſubſtan- 
tial forms. ) 25. The ſpecific eſſences are made 
by the mind. 9 26, 27. Therefore very Various 
and uncertain. 9 28. But not ſo arbitrary as 
mixed modes, 9 29. Though very imperfect. 
9 30. IV hich et * for common converſe. 
\ 31. Effences of ſpecies, under the ſame name, 
very different. $ 32. The more general our 
ideas are, the more e aud partial they 
are. 9 33. Tois all accommodated to the end of 
[peech. ) 34. — 8 in caſſuaries. 35. Mer: 
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determine the forts. $ 36, 37. Nature make; 
the fumulitude. 9 38. Zach abſtract idea is an 
eſſence. F 39. Genera and ſpecies are in order 
to naming. $ 40. Species of artificial things 
leſs confuſed than natural. & 41. Artificial 
things of diſtin ſpecies. F 42. Subflances a- 
{ame have proper names. & 43. Difficulty to treat 
of words. S 44, 45. In/tances of mixed modes, in 
| Finneah and Ninph. $ 46, 47. Inflance of 
ſubſtances in Zahab. 5 48. Their ideas imper- 
feet, and therefore various. 9 49. Therefore 1 
fix their ſpecies, a real efſence is ſuppoſed. F go. 
Which ſuppoſtticn is of no uſe. F 51. Conclujun, 


$ 1. F* HE common names of ſubſtances, as 

I well as other general terms, ſtand for 
ſorts: which is nothing elſe but the being made 
_figns of ſuch complex ideas, wherein ſeveral par- 
| ticular ſubſtances do, or might agree, by virtue 
of which they are capable of being comprehend- 


ed in one common conception, and fignified 


by one name. I fay, do or might agree: for 
though there be but one fun exiſting in the world, 
y2t the idea of it being abſtracted, fo that more 


tubitances, if there were ſeveral, might each agree 


in it; it is as much a ſort, as it there were as many 


ſuns as there are ſtars. They want not their rea- 


ions, who think there are, and that each fixed 
tar would anſwer the idea the name ſun ſtands 
for, to one who were placed in a due diſtance; 
which, by the way, may thew us how much the 
ſorts, or, if you pleaſe, genera and ſpecies of 
things, (for thoſe Latin terms ſignify to me no 
more than the Enpliſh word ſort), depend on ſuch 


collections of ideas as men have made, and mot 


on the real nature of things; ſince it is not im- 


e 
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poſſible, but that, in propriety of ſpeech, that 
might be a ſun to one, which is a ſtar to ano- 
ther. e | 

6 2. The meaſure and boundary of each ſort, 
or ſpecies, whereby it is conſtituted that particu- 
lar fort, and diſlinguithed from others, is that 
we call its eſſence, which is nothing but that ab- 
ſtract idea to which the name is annexed : fo that 
every thing contained in that idea is eflential to 


that fort. This, though it be all the efence of 


natural ſubſtances that we know, or by which We 
diſtinguiſn them into forts; yet 1 call it by a pe- 
culiar name, the nominal efſence, to diſtinguiſh it 
from that real conſtitution of fubſtances, upon _ 
which depends this nominal effence, and all the 

properties of that fort; which therefore, as has 
been ſaid, may be called the real efſence : v. g. the 
nominal eſſence of gel, is that complex idea the 
word gold ſtands for; let it be, for inſtance, a bo- 
dy yellow, of a certain weight, malleable, fuſible, 
and fixed. But the real eflence 1s the conſtitu- 


tion of the inſenſible parts of that body, on which 
thoſe qualities, and all the other properties of 


gold, depend. How far theſe two are different, 
though they are both called efence, is obvious, at 


firſt fight, to diſcover. 


3. For though, perhaps, voluntary motion, 
with ſenſe and reaſon, joined to a body of a cer- 
tain ſhape, be the complex idea, to which I, and 
others, annex the name man and fo be the 0 
minal Wonce of the ſpecies fo called: yet no-body 
will ſay, that that complex idea is the real ence 


and ſource of all thoſe operations, which are to 
be found in any individual of that fort. "The foun- 


dation of all thoſe qualities, u hich are the ingre- 


dients of our complex idea, is ſomething quite 


5 
9 
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different : and had we ſuch a knowledge of that 


conſtitution of man, from which his faculties of 


moving, ſenſation, and reaſoning, and other 
powers flow, and on which his fo regular ſhape 

depends, as it is poſſible angels have, and it is 
certain his Maker has, we ſhould have a quite o- 
ther idea of his eſſence, than what now is con- 
tained in our definition of that ſpecies, be it what 
it will: and our idea of any individual man would 
be as far different from what it now is, as is his 
who knows all the ſprings and wheels, and other 
contrivances within, of the famous clock at Straſ. 
burg, from that which a gazing countryman has 


of it, who barely ſees the motion of the hand, and | 
hears the clock ſtrike, and obſerves only ſome of 


the outward appearances. TT 

9 $ 4- That eflence, in the ordinary uſe of the 
word, relates to forts, and that it is conſidered 
in particular beings, no farther than as they are 


ranked into forts, appears from hence: that take 


but away the abſtract ideas by which we ſort in- 
dividuals, and rank them under common names, 
and then the thought of any thing eflential to 
any of them, inſtantly vaniſhes : we have no no- 
tion of the one, without the other: which plain- 


ly ſhews their relation. It is neceſſary for me to 


be as I am; God and nature has made me ſo: 


but there is nothing I have is effential to me. An 


accident, or diſeaſe, may very much alter my co- 
lour or ſhape; a fever, or fall, may take away 
my reaſon or memory, or both; and an apoplexy 
leave neither ſenſe nor underſtanding, no, nor 
life. Other creatures of my ſhape may be made 
with more, and better, or fewer, and worſe fa- 
_ culties, than I have: and others may have reaſon 
and ſenſe in a ſhape and body very different from 
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mine. None of theſe are eſſential to the one or 
the other, or to any individual whatever, till the 
mind refers it to ſome ſort or ſpecies of things; 
and then preſently, according to the abſtract idea 
of that ſort, ſomething is found effential. Let 
any one examine his own thoughts, and he will 
find, that as ſoon as he ſuppoſes or ſpeaks of #/- 
ſential, the conſideration of ſome ſpecies, or the 
complex idea, ſignified by ſome general name, 
comes into his mind: and it is in reference to that, 
that this or that quality is ſaid to be eſſential. So 
that if it be aſked, whether it be eſſential to me, 
or any other particular corpòreal being, to have 
reaſon ? I fay no; no more than it is effential to 
this white thing I write on to have words in it. 
But if that particular being be to be counted of 
the ſort man, and to have the name man given 
it, then reaſon is eſſential to it, ſuppoſing reaſon 
to be a part of the complex idea the name man 
flands for: as it is efſential to this thing I write 
on to contain words, if I will give it the name 
treatiſe, and rank it under that ſpecies. So that 
eſſential, and not eſſential, relate only to our ab- 
ſtract ideas, and the names annexed to them; 


which amounts to no more but this, that what- 


ever particular thing has not in it thoſe qualities 
which are contained in the abſtract idea which 
any general term ſtands ſor, cannot be ranked un- 
der that ſpecies, nor be called by that name, ſince 
that abſtract idea is the very eſſence of that 
Rn. EE 5 F ͤ ᷣ i 

{\ 5. Thus if the idea of body, with ſome peo- 
ple, be bare extenſion or ſpace, then ſolidity is 
not eflential to body: if others make the idea, to 
which they give the name body, to be ſolidity and 
extenſion, then ſolidity is eſſential to body. That 
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thereſore, and that alone, is conſidered as eſſential, 
N makes a part of the complex idea the name 

a fort ſtands for, without which, no particular 
ies can be reckoned of that fort, nor be enti— 
tled to that name. Should there be found a Par- 
cel of matter, that had all the other qualities that 
are in iron, but wanted obedience to the load- 
ttone, and would neither be drawn by it, nor re- 
. ceive direction from it, would any one queſtion, 
whether it wanted any thing eſſential? It would 


be abſurd to alk, whether a thing really exiſting 


wanted any thing eſſential to it. Or could it be 
demanded, whether this made an eſſential or ſpe- 
Cilic difference, or no; ſince we have no other 
_ meaſure of eflential or ſpecihc, but our abſtract 
ideas? And to talk of ſpeciiic differences in na- 
ture, without reference to general ideas and names, 
is to talk unintelligibly. For I would aſk any one, 


v hat is ſuſhcient to make an eflential difference i in 


nature, between any two particular beings, with- 


out any regard had to ſome abſtract idea, which 

is looked upon as the eſſence and ſtandard of a 
ſpecies? All ſuch patterns and ſtandards being 
quite laid aſide, particular beings, confidered bare- 


ly in themſelves, will be found to have all their 


qualities equally eſſential; and every thing, in 


each individual, will be eſſential to it, or, which 
18 more, nothing at all. For, though it may be 
reaſonable to aſk, whether obeying the magnet 
be eſſential to ies! yet, I think, it is very im- 


proper and inſignificant to aſk, whether it be ef- 
ſential to the particular parcel of matter I cut m 


pen with, without conſidering it under the name 
zron, or as being of a certain ſpecies ? And if, 
as has been ſaid; our abſtract ideas, which have 
names annexed to them, are the boundaries 0. 
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ſpecies, nothing can be eſſential but what is con- 
| tained in thoſe ideas. | 

4 6. It is true, I have often mentioned a real 
eſſence, diſtinct in ſubſtances, from thoſe abſtract 
ideas of them, which I call their nominal eflence. 
By this real etlence, I mean, the real conſtitution 
day thing, which 1s the foundation of all thoſe 
properties that are combined in, and are conſtant- 
Iv found to co-exiſt with the nominal eſſence; 
that particular conſtitution which every thing has 
within itſelf, without any relation to any thin 
without it. But eflence, even in this ſenſe, re— 
lates to a fort, and ſuppoſes a ſpecies: for, being 
that real conſtitution, on which the properties de- 
pend, it neceſſarily ſuppoſes a fort of things, pro- 
perties belonging only to fpecies, and not to in- 
dividuals; v. g. ſuppoſing the nominal eſſence of 
gold to be a body of ſuch a peculiar colour and 
weight, with malleability and fuſibility, the real 
eſſence is that conſtitution of the parts of matter, 
on which theſe qualities, and their union, depend; 
and is alſo the foundation of its ſolubility in agua 
regia, and other properties accompanying that 
complex idea. Here are eflences and propertics, 
but all upon ſuppoſition of a ſort, or general ab- 
ſtract idea, which is conſidered as immutable : but 
there 1s no individual parcel of mater, to which 
any of theſe qualities are ſo annexed, as to be eſ- 
ſential to it, or inſeparable from it. That which is 
eſſential, belongs to it as a condition, whereby it is 
of this or that ſort: but take away the conſideration 
ol its being ranked under the name of ſome ab- 
ſtract idea, and then there is nothing neceſſary to 
it, nothing inſeparable from it. Indeed, as to the 
real eſſences of ſubſtances, we only ſuppoſe their 
being, without preciſely knowing what they are; 
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but that which annexes them ſtill to the ſpecies, 
is the nominal eſſence, of which they are the ſup- 
poſed foundation and cauſe. 5 

97. [be next thing to be conſidered is, by 
which of thoſe eſſences it is that ſubſtances are de- 
termined into erte or ſpecies; and that, it is e- 
vident, is by the nominal effence. For it is that 
alone that the name, which is the mark of the 


ſort, ſigniſies. It is impoſſible therefore, that 


any thing ſhould determine the torts of things 
which we rank under general names, but that 
idea which that name is deſigned as a mark for; 


which is that, as has been thewn, which we call 


the nominal eſſence. Why do we lay, this is a 
horſe, and that a mule; this is an animal, that an 


_ berb How comes any particular thing to be of 


this or that ſort, but becauſe it has that nominal 
eflence, or, which is all one, agrees to that abſtract 


idea that name is annexed to? And I defire any 
one but to reflect on his own thoughts, when he 
hears or ſpeaks any of thoſe, or other names of 
ſubſtances, to know what fort of eilences they 


— 3 
58. And that the ſpecies of things to us, are 
nothing but the ranking them under diſtinc 


names, according to the complex idcas in us, and 


not according to preciſe, diſtinct, real eſſences in 


them, is plain from hence, that we find many of : 


the individuals that are ranked into one ſort, called 
by one common name, and ſo received as being 


of one ſpecies, have yet qualities depending on 


their real conſtitutions, as far different one from 
another, as from others, from which they are ac- 


counted to differ ſpecifically. This, as it is eaſy 


to be obſerved by all who have to do with natu- 


ral bodies; fo chymiſts eſpecially are often, by 
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ſad experience, convinced of it, when they, ſome- 
times in vain, ſeek for the ſame qualities in one 
parcel of ſulphur, antimony, or vitriol, which 
they have found in others. For, though they are 
bodies of the ſame ſpecies, having the ſame nomi- 
nal eſſence, under the fame name; yet do they 
often, upon ſevere ways of examination, betray 
qualities ſo different one from another, as to fru- 
ſtrate the expectation and labour of very wary 


chymiſts. But if things were diſtinguiſhed into 


ſpecies, according to their real effences, it would 
be as impoſſible to find different properties in any 
two individual ſubſtances of the ſame ſpecies, as 
it is to find different properties in two circles, or 
two equilateral triangles. That is properly the 


| eſſence to us, which determines every particular 


to this or that c/afſesz or, which is the ſame thing, 


to this or that general name: and what can that 


be elfe, but that abſtract idea to which that name 
is annexed ? And fo has, in truth, a reference, 
not ſo much to the being of particular things, as 
to their general denominations. | 

99. Nor indeed can we rank and fort things, 


and conſequently (which is the end of ſorting) 


denominate them by their real effences, becaute 
we know them not. Our faculties carry us no 
farther towards the knowledge and diſtinction of 
ſubſtances, than a collection of thoſe ſeniible i- 
deas, which we obſerve in them; which, however 
made with the greateſt diligence and exattnels, 
we are capable of, yet is more remote from the 
true internal conſtitution, from which thoſe qua- 
lities flow, than, as I faid, a countryman's idea 

is from the inward contrivance of that famous 
clock at Straſburg, whereof he only fees the out- 
ward figure and motions. There is not fo con- 
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temptible a plant or animal, that does not con- 
found the moſt enlarged underſtanding. Though 
the familiar uſe of things about us take off our 
wonder; yet it cures not our ignorance. When 


we come to examine the ſtones we tread on, or 


the iron we daily handle, we preſently find we 
know not their make; and can give no reaſon of 
the different qualities we find in them. It is evi- 


dent, the internal conſtitution, whereon their pro- 


perties depend, is unknown to us. For to go no 
farther than the groſſeſt and molt obvious we can 


imagine amongſt them, what 1s that texture of 


parts, that real eſſence, that makes lead and anti- 
mony fulible; wood and ſtones not? What 
makes lead and iron malleable; antimony and 
ſtones not? And yet how infinitely theſe come 
ſhort of the fine contrivances, and inconceivable 
realeflences of plants or animals, every one knows. 
The workmanthip of the all-wiſe and powerful 


0p, in the great fabric of the univerſe, and e- 


very part thereof, farther exceeds the capacity 
and comprehenſion of the moſt inquiſitive and in- 
telligent man, than the beſt contrivance of the 
molt ingenious man doth the conceptions of the 
molt ignorant of rational creatures. Therefore 
we in vain pretend to range things into forts, and 


diſpoſe them into certain claſſes, under names, by 


their real eſſences, that are ſo far from our diſco- 
very or comprehenſion. A blind man may as 


toon fort things by their colours, and he that - 


has loſt his ſmell, as well diſtinguiſh a lily and 
a role by their odcurs, as by thoſe internal con- 
ſtitutions which he knows not. He that thinks 


he can diſtinguiſh ſheep and goats by their real eſ- 


ſences, that are unknown to him, may be plea- 
ted to try his ſkill in thoſe ſpecies, called cafrowarys 
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and querechinchio ; and by their internal real eſ- 
fences determine the boundaries of thoſe ſpecies, 
without knowing the complex idea of ſenſible qua- 
lities that each of thoſe names ſtand for, in the 


countries where thoſe animals are to be found. 
ro. Thoſe therefore who have been taught, 


that the ſeveral ſpecies of ſubſtances had their di- 
ſtinct internal ſubſtantial forms, and that it was 
thoſe forms which made the diſtinction of ſub- 
ſtances into their true ſpecies and gencra, were led 
yet farther out of the way, by having their minds 
ſet upon fruitleſs inquiries after ſubſtantial forms, 


wholly unintelligible, and whereof we have ſcarce 
ſo much as any obſcure or confuſed conception 
in general. 


$ 11. That our ranking and diſtinguiſhing na- 


tural ſubſtances into ſpecies, conſiſts in the no- 
minal eſſences the mind makes, and not in the 
real eſſences to be found in the things themſelves, 


is farther evident from our ideas of ſpirit. For 


the mind gernings only by reflecting on its own 
imple ideas which it attributes 
to ſpirits, it hath, or can bave no other notion of 


operations, thoſe 


ſpirit, but by attributing all thoſe operations it 


finds in itfelf, to a ſort of beings, without con- 
deration of matter. And even the moſt advanced 


notion we have of GoD, 1s but attributing the fame 
ſimple ideas which we have got trom reflection on 
what we find in ourſelves, and which we con- 
ceive to have more perfection in them than would 
be ia their abſence ; attributing, I fay, thoſe ſim- 
ple ideas to him in an unlimited degree. Thus 
having got, from reflecting on ourſelves, the idea 
of exiſtence, knowledge, power and pleaſure, each 
of which we find it better to have than to want; 


an I the more we have of each, the better; ee 
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all theſe together, with infinity to each of them, 


we have the complex idea of an eternal, omni. 


ſcient, omnipotent, infinitely wife, and happy 


being. And though we are told, that there are 


different ſpecies of angels; yet we know not how 
to frame diſtinct ſpecific ideas of them; not out 
of any conceit, that the exiſtence of more ſpecies 
"than one of ſpirits, is impoſſible: but becauſe 
having no more ſimple ideas, nor being able to 
frame more applicable to ſuch beings, but only 
thoſe few taken from ourſelves, and from the ac- 
tions of our own minds in thinking, and being 
delighted, and moving ſeveral parts of our bodies, 
we can no otherwiſe diſtinguiſh in our conceptions 
the ſeveral ſpecies of ſpirits one from another, but 


by attributing thoſe operations and powers we 


find in ourſelves, to them in a higher or lower 
degree; and ſo have no very diſtinct ſpecific ideas 
of ſpirits, except only of Gop, to whom we at- 
tribute both duration, and all thoſe other ideas 
with infinity; to the other ſpirits, with Iimita- 
tion: nor, as I humbly conceive, do we between 


_ Gop and them, in our ideas, put any difference 
by any number of fimple ideas, which we have 


of one, and not of the other, but only that of 
infinity. All the particular ideas of exiſtence, 
knowledge, will, power, and motion, c. being 


ideas derived from the operations of our minds, 


we attribute all of them to all forts of ſpirits, 


with the difference only of degrees, to the utmoſt. 
we can imagine, even infinity, when we would 


frame, as well as we can, an idea of the firſt Be- 


ing; who yet, it is certain, is infinitely more re- 
mote in the real excellency of his nature, from 


the higheit and perfecteſt of all created beings, 
than the greateſt man, nay, pureſt ſeraphim, is 
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from the moſt contemptible part of matter; and 
conſequently mult infinitely exceed what our nar- 

row underitandings can conceive of him. IH 
9 12. It is not impollible to conceive, nor re- 
pugnant to reaſon, that there may be many 2 
cies of ſpirits, as much ſeparated and diverſified 
one from another, by diſtinct properties, where- 
of we have no ideas, as the ſpecies of ſenſible 
things are diſtinguiſhed one from another by qua- 
lities, which we know and obſerve in them. That 
there ſhould be more ſpecies of intelligent crea- 
tures above us, than there are of ſenſible and ma- 
terial below us, is probable to me from hence, 
that in all the viſible corporeal world, we fee no 


chaſms or gaps. All quite down from us, the 


deſcent is by eaſy ſteps, and a continued ſeries of 
things, that in each remove differ very little one 


from the other. There are fiſhes that have wings, 


and are not ſtrangers to the airy region; and 
there are ſome birds that are inhabitants of the 


pater, whoſe blood is cold as fiſhes, and their 
fleſh ſo like in taſte, that the ſcrupulous are allow- 


ed them on fiſh-days. There are animals ſo near 
of kin both to birds and beaſts, that they are in 
the middle between both: amphibious animals 


link the terreſtrial and aquatic together; ſeals live 


at land and at fea, and porpoiſes have the warm 
blood and entrails of a hog, not to mention what 


is conhdently reported of mermaids or ſea-men. 


There are ſome brutes that ſeem to have as much 


knowledge and reaſon as ſome that are called men: 


and the animal and vegetable kingdoms are ſo 
nearly joined, that if you will take the loweſt of 
one, and the higheſt of the other, there will 


ſcarce be perceived any great difference between 
them ; and ſo on, till we come to the loweſt and 
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the moſt morganical parts of matter, we ſhall find 


_ every-where, that the ſeveral ſpecies are linked to- 
gether, and differ but in almoſt inſenſible degrees. 


And when we conſider the infinite power and wif. 
dom of the Maker, we have reaſon to think, that 
it 18 ſuitable to the magnilicent harmony of the u- 
niverſe, and the great deſign and infinite goodneſs 
of the Architect, that the ſpecies of creatures 
ſhould alſo, by zentle degrees, aſcend upward 
from us toward his infinite perfection, as we ſee 
they gradually deſcend from us dow nwards: which, 
if it be probable, we have reaſon then to be per- 


ſuaded, that there are far more ſpecies of creatures 


above us, than there are beneath; we being, in 
degrees of perfection, much more remote from 
the infinite being of Gop, than we are from the 


loweſt ſtate of being, and that which approaches 


neareſt to nothing. And yet of all thoſe diſtinct 
ſpecies, for the reaſons above ſaid, we have no 
clear diſtinct ideas. 

$13. But to return to the 3 of corporeal 
4 If I ſhould ak any one whether ice 


and water were two diſtinct ſpecies of things, I 


doubt not but I ſhould be anſwered in the'affirma- 
tive: and it cannot be denied, but he that ſays 


they are two diſtinct ſpecies, is in the right. But 


if an Engliſhman, bred in Jamaica, who perhaps 
had never ſeen nor heard of ice, coming into Eng- 
land in the winter, find the water he put in his 


baſon at night, in a great part frozen in the morn- 


ing, and not knowing, any peculiar name it had, 


| dhould call it hardened water; 1 aſk, whether this | 


would be a new ſp2cics to him, different from wa- 
ter? And, I think, it would be anſwered here, 

it would not be to him a new ſpecies, no more 
than congealed jelly, when it is cold, is a diſtin 
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ſpecies from the ſame jelly fluid and warm; or 


than liquid gold, in the furnace, is a diſtinct ſpe. 
cies from hard gold in the hands of a workman. 


And if this be ſo, it is plain, that our diſtinct ſpe- 
cies are nothing but diſtin& complex ideas, with 
diſtinct names annexed to them. It is true, every 


ſubſtance that exiſts has its peculiar conſtitution, 
whereon depend thoſe ſenſible qualities and powers 


ve obſerve in it: but the ranking of things into 


ſpecies, which is nothing but ſorting them under 
ſeveral titles, is done by us according to the ideas 


that we have of them: which though ſufhcient 


to diſtinguiſh them by names, ſo that we may be 


able to diſcourſe of them when we have them not 
preſent before us; yet if we ſuppoſe it to be done 
by their real internal conſtitutions, and that things 
exiſting are diſtinguiſhed by nature into ſpecies, 


by real effences, according as we diſtinguiſn them 


into ſpecies by names, We thall be liable to great 


miſtakes. 


914. To diſtinguiſh ſubſtantial beings i into ſpe- 


cies, according to the uſual ſuppoſition that there 
are certain preciſe eſſences or forms of things, 
whereby all the individuals exiſting, are, by na- 
ture, e e into ſpecies, theſe _ are 


neceflary: _ 
\ 15. Firft, To be aſſured that nature, in the 


production of things, always deſigns them to 


partake of certain regulated eſtabliſhed eſſences, 
which are to be the models of all things to be pro- 


duced. This, in that crude ſenſe, it is uſually 
propoſed, Would need ſome better explication be- | 


wo it can fully be aſſented to. 


$ 16. Secondly, It would be neceſſary to know, 


whether nature always attains that eflence it de- 


* in the Production of things. Tho irregular 
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and monſtrous births, that in divers ſorts of ani. 


mals have been obſerved, will always give us rea- 


ſon to doubt of one, or both of theſe. 


9 17. Thirdly, It ought to be determined, whe- 
ther thoſe we call mon/lers, be really a diſtin 


ſpecies, according to the ſcholaſtic notion of the 


word ſpecies ; ance it is certain, that every thing 
that exiſts has its particular conſtitution : and 


et we find, that ſome of theſe monſtrous pro- 
ductions have few or none of thoſe qualities, 


which are ſuppoſed to reſult from, and accompa- 


ny the eſſence of that ſpecies from whence they 


derive their originals, and to which, by their de- 


ſcent, they ſeem to belong. 
$18. Fourthly, the real eſſences of thoſe things 
which we diſtinguith into ſpecies, and as fo diſtin- 


guiſhed we name, ought to be known; i. e. we 


ought to have ideas of them. But fince we are 
Ignorant in theſe four points, the ſuppoſed real 
_ eſſences of things ſtand us not in ſtead for the di- 
ſtinguiſhing ſubſtances into ſpecies. 


9 19. Fifihly, The only imaginable help in this 


caſe would be, that having framed perfect com- 
plex ideas of the properties of things flowing from 
their different real eſſences, we ſhould thereby 


diſtinguiſh them into ſpecies. But neither can 


this be done: for, being ignorant of the real eſſence 


itſelf, it is impoſſible to know all thoſe properties 


that flow from it, and are ſo annexed to it, that 
any one of them being away, we may certainly 


conclude, that that eſſence is not there, and ſo 
the thing is not of that ſpecies. We can never 


know what are the preciſe number of properties 
depending on the real eſſence of gold, any one of 


which failing, the real efſence of gold, and con- 
ſequently gold, would not be there, unleſs we 
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knew the real eſſence of gold itſelf, and by that 
determined that ſpecies. By the word geld here, 


1 muſt be underſtood to deſign a particular piece 


of matter; v. g. the laſt guinea that was coined. 


For if it ſhould ſtand here in its ordinary ſignifica- 
tion for that complex idea, which I or any one 


elſe calls gold; i. e. for the nominal eſſence of 
gold, it would be jargon : fo hard is it to thew 
the various meaning and imperfection of words, 


| when we have nothing elſe but words to do it by. 


{ 20. By all which it is clear, that our diſtin- 
guiſhing ſubſtances into ſpecies by names, is not 


at all founded on their real eſſences; nor can we 
pretend to range and determine them exactly in- 


to ſpecies, according to internal eſſential differ- 


\ 21. But ſince, as has been remarked, we have 
need of general words, though we know not the 
real eſſences of things; all we can do, is to collect 


ſuch a number of ſimple ideas, as, by examination, 
_ wefind to be united together in things exiſting, and 


thereof to make one complex idea. Which though 
it be not the real eſſence of any ſubſtance that exiſts, 
1s yet the ſpecific eſſence, to which our name be- 
longs, and is convertible with it; by which we 


map at leaſt try the truth of theſe nominal eſ- 
ſences. For example, there be that ſay, that the 
_ eſſence of body is extenſion : if it be fo, we can 


never miſtake in putting the efſence of any thing 


for the thing itfelf. Let us then in diſcourſe put 
_ extenſion for body: and when we would fay that 
body moves, let us fay that exten ſion moves, and 


ſee how it will look. He that ſhould ſay, that 
one extenſion, by impulſe, moves another exten- 


ſion, would, by the bare expreſſion, ſufficiently 
new the abſurdity of ſuch a notion. The eſſence 
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of any thing, in reſpect of us, is the whole com- 


plex idea, comprehended and marked by that 


name; and in ſubſtances, beſides the ſeveral di- 
ſtinct ſimple ideas that make them up, the confu- 
fed one of ſubſtance, or of an unknown ſupport 
and caute of their union, is always a part: and 


therefore the eſſence of body is not bare extenſion, 
but an extended ſolid thing; and to to ſay, an 


extended ſolid thing moves, or impels another, is 
all one, and as intelligible, as to ſay body moves, 
or impels. Likewiſe, to ſay, that a rational ani- 
mal is capable of converſation, is all one as to ſay, 
a man. But no one will ſay, that rationality is 


capable of converſation, becauſe it makes not the 


whole eſſence to which we give the name man. 
6 22. There are creatures in the world that 


have ſhapes like ours, but are hairy, and want lan- 
guage and reaſon. There are naturals amongſt 


us, that have perfectly our ſhape, but want rea- 
| ſon, and ſome of them language too. There are 


creatures, as it is ſaid, it fides penes authorem, but 


there appears no contradiction that there ſhould 


be ſuch}, that with language and reaſon, anda 


thape in other things agreeing with ours, have 
hairy tails; others where the males have no beards, 


and others where the females have. If it be aſk- 


ed, whether theſe be all men, or no, all of human 
ſpecies; it is plain, the queſtion refers only to the 
nominal eſſence: for thoſe of them to whom the 


definition of the word man, or the complex idea 


ſignified by that name, agrees, are men, and the 
other not. But if the inquiry be made concern- 


ing the ſuppoſed real eſſence; and whether the in- 
ternal conſtitution and frame of theſe ſeveral crea- 
tures be ſpecifically different, it is wholly impol- 


| Gble for us to anſwer, no part of that going | inte 
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our ſpecific idea: only we have reaſon to think, 
that where the faculties, or outward frame ſo 
much differ, the internal conſtitution is not ex- 
actly the ſame : but what difference in the internal 
real conſtitution makes a ſpecific difference, it is 
in vain to inquire z whilſt our meaſures of ſpecies 
be, as they are, only our abſtract ideas, which we 
know; and not that internal conſtitution, which 
makes no part of them. Shall the difference of 
hair only on the ſkin, be a mark of a different in- 
ternal ſpecific conſtitution between a changeling 
and a drill, when they agree in ſhape, and want 
of reaſon and ipeech? and ſhall not the want of 


' reaſon and ſpeech be a ſign to us of different 


real conititutions and ſpecies between a change- 
ling and a reaſonable man? And fo of the reit, 
if we pretend that the diſtinction of ſpecies or 
forts is fixedly eſtabliſhed by the real frame, and 
ſecret conſtitutions of things. | 
$ 23. Nor let any one fay, that the power of | 
propagation in animals, by the mixture of male 
and female, and in plants by feeds, keeps the 
ſuppoſed real ſpecies diſtinct and entire. For 
granting this to be true, it would help us in the 
diſtinction of the ſpecies of things no farther than 
the tribes of animals and vegetables. What muſt 
we do for the reſt? But in thoſe too it is not 
ſufficient : for, if hiſtory lie not, women have 
conceived by drills; and what real ſpecies, by 
that meaſure, ſuch a production will be in nature, 
will be a new queſtion : and we have reaſon to 
think this is not impoſſible, ſince mules and jumarts, 
the cne from the mixture of an aſs and a mare, 
the other from the mixture of a bull and a mare, 
are ſo frequent in the world. I once faw a creature 
that was the iſſue of a cat and a rat, and had the 
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plain marks of both about it; wherein nature ap- 


peared to have followed the pattern of neither 


fort alone, but to have jumbled them both toge- 
ther. To which he that ſhall add the monſtrous 
productions that are fo frequently to be met with 
in nature, will find it hard, even in the race of 
animals, to determine, by the pedigree, of what { 


cies every animal's iſſue is; and be at a loſs about 
the real eſſence, which he thinks certainly conveyed 


by generation, and has alone a right to the ſpeci- 
fic name. But farther, if the ſpecies of animals 
and plants are to be diſtinguiſhed only by propa- 


gation, muſt I go to the Indies to ſee the fire and 


dame of the one, and the plant from which the 


ſeed was gathered that produced the other, to 


know whether this be a tyger, or that tea? 


j 24. Upon the whole matter, it is evident, 


_ that it is their own collections of ſenſible qualities, 
that men make the efſences of their ſeveral ſorts of 
ſubſtances; and that their real internal ſtructures 
are not conſidered by the greateſt part of men, in 


the ſorting them. Much leſs were any ſubſtan- 


tial forms ever thought on by any, but thoſe 
who have in this one part of the world learned the 
language of the ſchools; and yet thoſe ignorant 
men, who pretend not any inſight into the real 
eſſences, nor trouble themſelves about ſubſtantial 
forms, but are content with knowing things one 
from another by their ſenſible qualities, are of- 
ten better acquainted with their differences, can 
more nicely diſtinguiſh them from their uſes, and 
better know what they may expect from each, 


than thoſe learned quick-ſighted men, who look 
ſo deep into them, and talk ſo confidently of 


ſomething more hidden and effential. 
'4 25. But ſuppoſing that the real eſſences of 
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ſubſtances were diſcoverable by thoſe that would 


ſeverely apply themſelves to that inquiry; yet we 


could not reaſonably think, that the ranking of 


things under general names, was regulated T7 
thoſe internal real conſtitutions, or any thing el 


but their obvious appearances : fince languages, 


in all countries, have been eſtabliſhed — before 
{ciences. So that they have not been philoſophers, 
or logicians, or ſuch who have troubled themſelves 


about forms and eſſences, that have made the ge- 


neral names that are in uſe amongſt the ſeveral 
nations of men: but thoſe, more or leſs compre- 
henſive terms, have, for the moſt part, in all lan- 
guages, received their birth and ſignification from 


ignorant and illiterate people, who ſorted and de- 


nominated things by thoſe ſenſible qualities they 
found in them, thereby to ſignify them, when ab- 
ſent, to others, whether they had an occaſion to 


mention a ſort, or a particular thing. 


926. Since then it is evident, that we ſort 


and name ſubſtances by their nominal, and not 


by their real eſſences; the next thing to be con- 
bdered i is, how, and by whom theſe effences come 


to be made. As to the latter, it is evident they 


are made by the mind, and not by nature; for, 
were they nature's workmanſhip, they could not 
be ſo various and different in ſeveral men, as ex- 
perience tells us they are. For if we will ex- 
amine it, we ſhall not find the nominal effence of 
any one ſpecies of ſubſtances, in all men, the 
ſame; no not of that, which, of all others, we 
are the molt intimately acquainted with. It could 
not poſſibly be, that the abſtract idea, to which 
the name man is given, ſhould be different in ſe- 


veral men, if it were of nature's making; and 


that to one it ſhould be animal rationale, and to. 
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another, animal implume bipes latis unguibus, He 
that annexes the name man to a complex idea, 
made up of ſenſe and ſpontaneous motion, joined 
to a body of ſuch a ſhape, has thereby one eſſence 


of the ſpecies man: and he that, upon farther ex- 


amination, adds rationality, has another eſſence 
of the ſpecies he calls man : by which means the 
ſame individual will be a true man to the one, 
_ which is not ſo to the other. I think, there is ſcarce 


any one will allow this upright figure, ſo well 


known, to be the eſſential difference of the ſpecies 
man; and yet how far men determine of the ſorts 
of animals, rather by their ſhape than deſcent, is 
very viſible; ſince it has been more than once de- 
| bated, whether ſeveral human fœtuſes ſhould be 
preſerved, or received to baptiſm, or no, only be- 
cauſe of the difference of their outward configura- 
tion from the ordinary make of children, without 
knowing whether they were not as capable of reafon 
as infants caſt in another mould: fome whereof, 


though of an approved ſhape, are never capable 
of as much appearance of reaſon, all their lives, 


as is to be found in an ape or an elephant; and 


never give any ſigns of being acted by a rational 


ſoul. Whereby 1t 1s evident, that the outward 
figure, which only was found wanting, and not 


the faculty of reaſon, which no-body could know _ 


would be wanting in its due ſeaſon, was made eſ- 
ſential to the human ſpecies. 'The learned divine 


and lawyer, mult, on ſuch occaſions, renounce his 


ſacred definition of animal raticnals, and fubſti- 
_ tute ſome other cfſence of the human ſpecies. 

Monſieur Menace furniſhes us with an example 
worth the taking notice of on this occaſion. 
When the abbot of St Martin, ſays he, was born, 


he had fo little of the figure of a man, that it be- 
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ale him rather a monſter. It was for ſome time 
under deliberation, whether he ſhould be baptized ar 
no. Honwever, he awas baptized, and declared a 

man proviſionally, [till time ſhould ſhew what le 
would prove.] Nature had moulded him fo unto- 
| wardly, that he was called all his li e the Abbot 
Malotru, i. e. ill-ſhaped. He was of Caen f. 
This child, we fee, was very near being exclud- 
ed out of the ſpecies of man, barely by his ſhape. 
He eſcaped very narrowly as he was; and, it is 
certain, a figure a little more oddly turned had 
caſt him, and he had been executed as a thing 
not to be allowed to paſs for a man. And yet 
there can be no reaſon given, why, if the linea- 
ments of his face had been a little altered, a ra- 
tional foul could not have been lodged in him, 
why a viſage ſomewhat longer, or a noſe flatter, 


or a wider mouth, could not have conſiſted, as 


well as the reſt of his ill figure, with ſuch a foul, 
ſuch parts, as made him, disfigured as he Was 
capable to be a dignitary in the church. 
$ 27. Wherein then, would I gladly know, 
conſiſts the preciſe and unmoveable ee arcade of 
that ſpecies? It is plain, if we examine, there 
is no ſuch thing made by nature, and eſtabliſhed 
by her amongſt men. The real eſſence of that 
or any other fort of ſubſtances, it is evident we 
know not; and therefore are fo undetermined in 
our nominal effences, which we make ourſelves, 
that if ſeveral men were to be alked, concerning 
ſome oddly ſhaped foetus, as ſoon as born, whether 
it were a man, or no, it is paſt doubt, one ſhould 
meet with different anſwers. Which could not 
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happen, if the nominal eſſences, whereby we li- 
mit and diſtinguiſh the ſpecies of ſubſtances, were 
not made by man, with ſome liberty; but were 
exactly copied from preciſe boundaries ſet by na- 
ture, whereby it diſtinguiſhed all ſubſtances into 
certain ſpecies. Who would undertake to re- 
ſolve, what ſpecies that monſter was of, which 
is mentioned by Licetus +, with a man's head 


and hog's body ? Or thoſe other, which, to the 7 


bodies of men, had the heads of beaſts, as dogs, 
| horſes, &c. If any of theſe creatures had lived, 
and could have ſpoke, it would have increaſed 
the difficulty. Had the upper part, to the middle, 
been of human ſhape, and all below ſwine; had = 
it been murder to deſtroy it? Or muſt the biſhop = 
have been conſulted, whether it were man enough 
to be admitted to the font, or no? As I have 
been told, it happened in France ſome years ſince, 

in ſomewhat a like cafe. So uncertain are the 
| boundaries of ſpecies of animals to us, who have 
no other meaſures than the complex ideas of our 
own collecting: and ſo far are we from certainly 
knowing what a man is; though, perhaps, it will 
de judged great ignorance to make any doubt a- 
bout it. And yet, I think, I may ſay, that the 
certain boundaries of that ſpecies, are fo far 
from being determined, and the preciſe number 
of fimple ideas, which make the nominal eſ- 
ſence, fo far from being ſcttled, and perfectly 
known, that very material doubts may ſtill ariſe 
about it: and I imagine, none of the definitions 
of the word man which we yet have, nor deſcrip- 
tions of that ſort of animal, are fo perfect and 
exact, as to ſatisfy a conſiderate inquiſitive per- 
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ſon; much leſs to obtain a general conſent, and 
to be that which men would every-where ſtick by, 
in the deciſion of caſes, and determining of life 
and death, baptiſm or no baptiſm, in produc- 
tions that might happen 85 

$ 28. But though theſe nominal eſſences of 
ſubſtances are made by the mind, they are not 
yet made ſo arbitrarily as thoſe of mixed modes. 
To the making of any nominal eſſence, it is ne- 
ceſſary, 1. That the ideas whereof it conſiſts, 
have ſuch an union as to make but one idea how 


' compounded ſoever. 2. That the particular ideas 
ſeo united, be exactly the ſame, neither more nor 


leſs. For, if two abſtract complex ideas differ 
either in number or ſorts of their component 


parts, they make two different, and not one and 


the ſame effence. In the firſt of theſe, the mind, 
in making its complex ideas of ſubſtances, only 
follows nature; and puts none together, which 
arenot ſuppoſed to have 2n union in nature. No- 
body joins the voice of a ſheep, with the ſhape of 
a a horſe; nor the colour of lead, with the weight 
and fixedneſs of gold, to be the complex ideas, 
of any real ſubſtances; unleſs he has a mind to 
fill his head with chimeras, and his diſcourſe with 
unintelligible words. Men obſerving certain qua- 
lities always joined and exiſting together therein co- 
pied nature; and of ideas ſo united, made their com- 
plex ones of ſubſtances. For though men may make 
what complex ideas theypleaſe, and givewhat names 
to them they will; yet, if they will be underſtood, 
when they ſpeak of things really exiſting, they 
muſt, in ſome degree, conform their ideas to the 
things they would ſpeak of: or elſe mens language 
will be like that of Babel; and every man's words 
being intelligible only Den would no long- 
. 94 2 
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er ſerve to converſation, and the ordinary affairs 
of life, if the ideas they ſtand for be not ſome 
way anſwering the common appearances and a- 
greement of ſubſtances, as they really exiſt. 


$ 29. Secondly, Though the mind of men, 
in making its complex ideas of ſubſtances, never 
puts any together that do not really, or are not 


ſuppoſed to co-exiſt; and fo it truly borrows 
that union from nature : yet the number it com- 
bines, depends upon the various care, induſtry, 
or fancy, of him that makes it. Men generally 


content themſelves with ſome few ſenſible obvious 


qualities; and often, if not always, leave out 
others as material, and as firmly united, as thoſe 
that they take. Of ſenſible ſubſtances there are 
two ſorts; one of organized bodies, which are 


propagated by feed; and in theſe, the ſhape is 


that, which to us 1s the leading quality, and moſt 
characteriſtical part, that determines the ſpecies: 
and therefore in vegetables and animals, an extend- 
ed ſolid ſubſtance of ſuch a certain figure uſually 


ſerves the turn. For however ſome men ſeem to 


prize their difinition of animal rationale, yet 
thould there a creature be found, that had lan- 
guage and reaſon, but partook not of the uſual 
| thape of a man, I believe it would hardly paſs for 
a man, how much ſoever it were animal rationale, 
And if Balaam's aſs had, all his life, diſcourſed as 
_ rationally as he did once with his matter, I doubt 
vet, whether any one would have thought him 


- worthy the name man, or allowed him to be of 


the fame ſpecies with himſelf. As in vegetables 
and animals it 1s the thape, fo in molt other bo- 


dies, not propagated by teed,; it is the colour we 
moſt fix on, and are mott led by Thus where 
Ve find the colour of gold, we are apt to imagine 
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all the other qualities, comprehended in our com- 
plex idea, to be there alſo: and we commonly 
take theſe two obvious qualities, viz. ſhape and 
colour, for ſo preſumptive ideas of ſeveral ſpecies, 


that in a good picture, we readily ſay, this is a 


lion, and that a roſe; this is a gold, and that 


a ſilver goblet, only by the different figures and 


colours, repreſented to the eye by the pencil. 


9 30. But though this ſerves well enough for 


groſs and confuſed conceptions, and unaccurate 
ways of talking and thinking; yet men are far e- 


nough from having agreed on the preciſe number 


of ſimple ideas or qualities, belonging to any ſort 


of things, ſignified by its name. Nor is it a won- 


der, ſince it requires much time, pains, and ſkill, 


ſtrict inquiry, and long examination, to find out 

what, and how many thoſe ſimple ideas are, which 
are conſtantly and infeparably united in nature, and 
are always to be found together in the fame ſub- 


ject. Moſt men wanting either time, inclination, or 


induſtry, enough for this, even to fome tolerable 


degree, content themſelves with ſome few obvi- 
ous, and outward appearances of things, thereby 
readily to diſtinguiſh and fort them for the common 


affairs of life. And ſo, without farther examina- 


tion, give them names, or take up the names already 
in uſe. Which, though in common converſation 


they paſs well enough for the ſigns of ſome few 


obvious qualities co-exiſting, are yet far enough 
from comprehending, in a ſettled fignification, a 


preciſe number of imple ideas; much leſs all thoſe 
which are united in nature. He that ſhall conſi- 
der, after fo much ſtir about genus and /pecres, 
and ſuch a deal of talk of ſpecific differences, how 
few words we have yet ſettled definitions of, may, 
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with reaſon, imagine, that thoſe forms, which 
there hath been ſo much noiſe made about, are 
only chimwras, which give us no light into the 
ſpecific natures of things. And he that ſhall con- 
ſider, how far the names of ſubſtances are from 
having ſignifications, wherein all who uſe them 
do agree, will have reaſon to conclude, that 


though the nominal effences of ſubſtances are all 


ſuppoſed to be copied from nature, yet they are 
all, or moſt of them, very imperfect. Since the 
compoſition of thoſe complex ideas are, in ſeveral 
men, very different: and therefore, that theſe 
boundaries of ſpecies, are as men, and not as na- 
ture makes them, if at leaſt there are in nature 


any ſuch prefixed bounds. It is true, that many 
particular ſubſtances are ſo made by nature, that 
they have agreement and likeneſs one with ano- 
ther, and ſo afford a foundation of being ranked 


Into forts. But the ſorting of things by us, or 


the making of determinate ſpecies ; being in order 
to naming and comprehending them under gene- 
ral terms, I cannot ſee how it can be properly 


ſaid, that nature ſets the boundaries of the ſpecies 
of things : or if it be fo, our boundaries of ſpe- 
cies are not exactly conformable to thoſe in na- 
ture. For we having need of general names for 
preſent uſe, ſtay not for a perfect diſcovery of all 


thoſe qualities, which would beſt ſhew us their 


moſt material differences and agreements but we 


ourſelves divide them, by certain obvious appear- 


ances, into ſpecies, that we may the eater, under 
general names, communicate our thoughts about 
them. For having no other knowledge of any ſub- 
ſtance, but of the ſimple ideas that are united in 


it; and obſerving ſeveral particular things to a- 


Fgree with others, in ſeveral of thoſe ſimple ideas, 


— 
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we make that collection our ſpecific idea, and 
give it a general name; that in recording our 
thoughts, and in our diſcourſe with others, we 
may, in one ſhort word, deſign all the individuals 
that agree in that complex idea, without enume- 
rating the imple ideas that make it up; and ſo 
not waſte our time and breath in tedious deſcrip- 
tions; which we ſee they are fain to do, who 


| would difcourſe of any new ſort of things, they 


have not yet a name for. 

9 31. But however theſe ſpecies of ſubſtances 
paſs well enough in ordinary converſation, it is 
plain, that this complex idea, wherein they ob- 
ſerve ſeveral individuals to agree, is by different 
men, made very differently; 3 by ſome more, and 
others leſs accurately. In ſome, this complex 
idea contains a greater, and in others a ſmaller 
number of qualities; and fo is apparently ſuch as 
the mind makes it. The yellow ſhining colour 
makes gold to children; others add weight, malle- 
ableneſs, and fuſibility; and others yet other quali- 
ties which they find joined with that yellow colour, 
as conſtantly as its weight and fuſibility: for in all 
theſe, and the like qualities, one has as good a right 
to be put into the complex idea of that ſubſtance, 
wherein they are all joined, as another. And 
therefore different men leaving out, or putting in 
ſeveral ſimple ideas, which others do not, accor- 
ding to their various examination, {kill, or obſer- 
vation of that ſubject, have different — of 
gold; which mult therefore be of their own, and 
not of nature's making. 

$ 32. If the number of ſimple ideas that 2 . 
the nominal eſſence of the loweſt ſpecies, or firſt 
ſorting of individuals, depends on the mind of man, 
variouſly e them „ it is much more evident 
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that they do ſo, in the more comprehenſive claſſis, 


which, by the maſters of logic are called genera. 


Theſe are complex ideas deſignedly imperfect: 
and it is viſible at firſt ſight, that ſeveral of thoſe 
qualities, that are to be found in the things them- 
ſelves, are purpoſely left out of generical ideas. 
For as the mind, to make general ideas, compre- 


hending ſeveral particulars, leaves out thoſe of 


time, and place, and ſuch other that make themin- 


communicable to more than one individual; ſo to 


make other yet more general ideas, that may com- 
prehend different ſorts, it leaves out thoſe quali- 
ties that diſtinguiſh them, and puts into its new 
collection, only ſuch ideas as are common to ſe- 
veral ſorts. The ſame convenience that made 
men expreſs ſeveral parcels of yellow matter co- 
ming from Guinea and Peru, under one name, ſets 
them alſo upon making of one name, that ma- 


comprehend both gold and filver, and fome other 
bodies of different ſorts. This is done by leaving 
out thoſe qualities, which are peculiar to each 
ſort; and retaining a complex idea made up of 

thoſe that are common to them all. 'To which 


the name metal being annexed, there 1s a genus 


cConſtituted; the :fence whereof being that ab- 


ſtract idea, containing only malleableneſs and fuſi- 
dility, with certain degrees of weight and fixedneſs 
wherein ſome bodies of ſeveral kinds agree, leaves 
out the colour, and other qualities peculiar to 
gold and filver, and the other forts comprehend- 
ed under the name metal. Whereby it is plain, 
that men follow not exactly the patterns ſet them 


by nature, when they make their general ideas 


of ſubſtances; ſince there is no body to be found, 


which has barely malleableneſs and fuſibility in 
it, without other qualities as inſeparable as thole, 
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But men, in making their general ideas, ſeeing 
more the convenience of language and quick dit- 


patch, by ſhort and comprehenſive ſigns, than 


the true and preciſe nature of things, as they ex- 
iſt, have, in the framing their abſtract ideas, 
chiefly purſued that end, which was to be furniſh- 


ed with ſtore of general and variouſly comprehen- 


five names. 80 that in this whole buſineſs of 
genera and ſpecies, the genus, or more comprehen- 


ſive, is but a partial conception of what is in the 


ſpecies, and the ſpecies but a partial idea of what 
is to be found in each individual. If therefore any 
one will think, that a man and a h:r/e, and an animal 


and a plant, Kc. are diſtinguiſhed by real eſſences 
made by nature, he muſt think nature to be very li- 
beral of theſe real eſſences, making one for body, an- 
other for an animal and another for a horſe; and all 
theſe eſſences liberally beſtowed upon Buceph alus. 
But if we would rightly conſider what is done, 
in all theſe genera and /pecies, or forts, we n 
find, that there is no new thing made, but only 


more or leſs comprehenſive ſigns, whereby we 


may be enabled to expreſs, in a few ſyllables, 


great numbers of particular things, as they agree 
in more or leſs general conceptions, which we have 
framed to that purpoſe. In all which, we may 


_ obſerve, that the more general term is always the 
name of a leſs complex idea; and that each genus 
is but a partial conception of the ſpecies compre- 


hended under it. So that if theſe abſtract gene- 


ral ideas be thought to be complete, 1t can on] 
be in reſpect of a certain eſtabliſhed relation be- 
_ tween them and certain names, which are made 


uſe of to ſignify them; and not in reſpect of any 
thing exiſting, as made by nature. | 


33. 1 his 18 adjuſted to the true end of ſpeech, | 
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which is to be the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt way of 
communicating our notions. For thus he, that 
would diſcourſe of things, as they agreed in the 
complex idea of extenſion and ſolidity, needed 
but uſe the word body to denote all ſuch. He that 
to theſe would join others, ſignified by the words 


life, ſenſe, and ſpontaneous motion, needed but 


uſe the word animal, to ſignify all which partook 
of thoſe ideas : and hit that had made a complex 


idea of a body, with life, ſenſe, and motion, with 
the faculty of reaſoning and a certain ſhape join- 


ed to it, needed but uſe the ſhort monoſyllable 
man, to expreſs all particulars that correſpond to 


that complex idea. This is the proper buſineſs 


of pens and ſpecies : and this men do without 
any conſideration of real efſences or ſubſtantiai 


forms, which come not within the reach of our 
knowledge, when we think of thoſe things ; nor 


within the ſigniſication of cur words, when we 
diſcourſe with others. 


34. Were I to talk with any one of a fort 4 5 


birds, I lately ſaw in St James's Park, about 
three or four foot high, with a covering of ſome- 


thing between feathers and hair, of a dark brown | 
colour, without wings, but in the place thereof, 


two or three little branches, coming down like 


ſprigs of Spaniſh broom; long great legs, with _ 
feet only of three claws, and without a tail; Imuſt 
make this deſcription of it, and fo may make o. 


thers underſtand me : but when I am told, that 


the name of it is Caſſuaris, I may then ale that 
word to ſtand in diſcourſe for all my complex idea 


mentioned in that deſcription ; though by that 
word, which is now become a ſpecific name, I 


know no more of the real efſence, or conſtitution 
of that ſort of animals, than I Cid before; and 


a 


; 
7 
i 
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knew N as much of the nature of that ſpe- 
cies ot birds, before I learned the name, as many 
Engliſhmen do of ſwans, or herons, which are 
ſpecific names, very well known of ſorts of birds 
common in England. 1 
5 35. From what has been ſaid, it is evident, 


that men make ſorts of things. For it being dif- 


ferent eſſences alone that make different ſpecies, it 
is plain, that they who make thoſe abſtract ideas, 
which are the nominal effences, do thereby make 


the ſpecies, or ſort. Should there be a body found, 
having all the other qualities of gold, except mal- 


leableneſs, it would, no doubt, be made a que- 
ſtion whether it were gold or no; i. e. whether 


it were of that ſpecies. This could be determi- 


ned only by that abſtract idea, to which every one 
annexed the name gold; ſo that it would be true 
gold to him, and 2 to that ſpecies, who in- 
cluded not malleableneſs in his nominal eſſence, 


fignified by the ſound geld, and on the other 


fide, it would not be true gold, or of that ſpecies, 


=" him, who included malleableneſs in his ſpeci- 


fic idea. And who, I pray, is it, that makes 


theſe diverſe ſpecies, even under one and the fame 
name, but men that make two different abſtract 


ideas, conſiſting not exactly of the fame collec- 


tion of qualities? Nor is it a mere ſuppoſition to 
imagine, that a body may exiſt, wherein the o- 


ther obvious qualities of gold may be without mal- 


leableneſs; ſince it is certain, that gold itſelf will 
be ſometimes fo eager, as artiſts call it, that it will 


as little endure the hammer, as glaſs itſelf. What 
we have ſaid of the putting in, or leaving malle- 


ableneſs out of the complex idea, the name gold 
is by any one annexed to, and may be ſaid of its 
_ peculiar weight, fixedneſs, and ſeveral other the 
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like qualities: for whatſoever is left out, or put 
in, it is {till the complex idea, to which that name 
is annexed, that makes the ſpecies ; and as an 

particular parcel of matter anſwers that idea, ſo 
the name of the fort belongs truly to it; and it is 

of that ſpecies. And thus any thing is true gold, 


perfect metal. 
ſpecies, it is plain depends on the underſtandin 

of man, making this or that complex idea. 
5 26. This then, in ſhort, is the caſe: nature 
makes many particular things which do agree one 
with another, in many ſenſible qualities, and pro- 
bably too, in their internal frame and conſtitu— 


tion: but it is not this real e/ence that diſtin- 


guiſhes them into ſpecies; it is men, who, taking 
occaſion from the qualities they find united in 
them, and wherein they obſerve often ſeveral in- 
dividuals to agree, range them into ſorts, in or- 
der to their naming, for the convenience of com- 
prehenſive ſigns; under which, individuals, ac- 
cording to their conformity to this or that abſtract 
idea, come to be ranked as under enſigns; ſo that 


this is of the blue, and the red regiment ; this is 


a man, that a drill: and in this, I think, conſiſts 
the whole buſineſs of genus and ſpecies. 
95 37. I do not deny, but nature, in the con- 
ſtant production of particular beings, makes them 
not always new and various, but very much alike, 
and of kin one to another : but I think it ne- 
vertheleſs true, that the boundaries of the ſpe- 
cies, whereby men ſort them, are made by men; 
ſince the eſſences of the ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by 
different names, are, as has been proved, of man's 
making, and ſeldom adequate to tic internal na- 
ture of the things they are taken from. So that 


All which determination of the 
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we may truly ſay, ſuch a manner of ſorting of 
things is the workmanthip of men. 

5 38. One thing, I doubt not, but will ſeem 
very ſtrange in this doctrine ; which is, that from 


what has been ſaid, it will follow, that each ab- 


ſtract idea, with a name to it, makes a diſtinct 
ſpecies. But who can help it, if truth will have 


it ſo? For ſo it muſt remain till ſome-body can 
ſhew us the ſpecics of things, limited and diſtin- 


guiſhed by ſomething elſe ; and let us fee, that 
general terms ſignify not our abſtract ideas, but 
tomething different from them. I would fain 
know, why a ſhock and a hound are not as di- 


ſtinct ſpecies as a ſpaniel and an elephant. We 


have no other idea of the different eſſence of an 
elephant and a ſpaniel, than we have of the diffe- 
rent eſſence of a hock and a hound; all the eſ- 

ſential difference, whereby we know and diſtin- 
guith them one from another, conſiſting only in 
the different collection of ſimple ideas, to which 

we have given thoſe different names. „ 
9 39. How much the making of Hecies and 
genera is in order to general names, and how much 
general names are neceſſary, if not to the being, 
yet at leaſt to the completing of a ſpecies, and 
making it paſs for ſuch, will appear, beſides what 


has been ſaid above concerning ice and water, in 


a very familiar example. A filent and a ſtriking 
watch are but one fpecies to thoſe who have but 
one name for them: but he that has the name watch 


tor one, and clock for the other, and diſtinct com- 


plex ideas, to which thoſe names belong, to him 

they are different ſpecies. It will be faid, per- 
haps, that the inward contrivance and conſtitu- 
tion is different between theſe two, which the 


watchmaker has a clear idea of. And yet, it is 


5 Vor. 3 E e 
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plain, they are but one ſpecies to him, when he 


has but one name for them. For what is ſufficient 


in the inward contrivance, to make a new ſpecies? 
There are ſome watches that are made with four 


wheels, others with five: is this a ſpecific diffe- 


rence to the workman ? Some have ſtrings and 
phyſies, and others none; ſome have the balance 
looſe, and others regulated by a ſpiral ſpring, and 


others by hogs briſtles: are any, or all of theſe e- 


nough to make a ſpecific difference to the work- 


man, that knows each of theſe and ſeveral other 
different contrivances, in the internal conſtitu- 
tions of watches? It is certain, each of theſe hath 


a real difference from the reſt: but whether it be 
an eſſential, a ſpecific difference or no, relates on- 
ly to the complex idea, to which the name watch 
is given: as long as they all agree in the idea which 


that name ſtands for, and that name does not as a 


generical name comprehend different ſpecies un- 
der it, they are not eſſentially nor ſpecifically dif- 
ferent. But if any one will make minuter diyi- 
ſions from differences that he knows in the inter- 
nal frame of watches, and to ſuch preciſe complex 


idea give names that ſhall prevail, they will then 


be new ſpecies to them,, who have thoſe ideas 
with names to them; and can, by thoſe differences, 


diſtinguiſh watches into theſe ſeveral forts, and 


then watch will be a generical name. But yet they 
would be no diſtinct ſpecies to men, ignorant of 


clock-work, and the inward contrivances of watch- 


es, who had no other idea but the outward ſhape 


and bulk, with the marking of the hours by the 


hand. For to them all thoſe other names would 


be but ſynonimous terms for the ſame idea, and 
ſignify no more, nor no other thing but a watch. 
Juſt thus, I think, it is in natural things. No- 
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body will doubt, that the wheels, or ſprings, if 1 
may ſo ſay, within, are different in a rational 
man and a changeling, no more than that there 
4s a difference in the frame between a drill and a 


changeling. But whether one or both theſe dif- 


ferences be effential, or ſpecifical, is only to be 
known to us by their agreement or diſagreement 


with the complex idea that the name man ſtands 


for; for by that alone can it be determined, whe- 
ther one, or both, or neither of thoſe, be a man, 
or no. 2 | 


640. From what has been before ſaid, we may 


ſee the reaſon why, in the ſpecies of artificial 
things, there is generally lets confuſion and uncer- 
tainty, than in natural. Becauſe an artificial 
thing being a production of man, which the arti- 
ficer deſigned, and therefore well knows the idea 


of, the name of it is ſuppoſed to ſtand for no other 


idea, nor to import any other eſſence, than what is 


certainly to be known, and eaſy enough to be appre- 


hended. For the idea, or eſſence, of the ſeveral ſorts 
of artificial things, conſiſting, for the moſt part, 
in nothing but the determinate figure of ſenſible 
parts; and ſometimes motion depending thereon, 
which the artificer faſhions in matter, ſuch as he 


finds for his turn, it is not beyond the reach of 


our faculties to attam a certain idea thereof ; and 
ſo ſettle the fignification of the names whereby the 
ipecies of artificial things are diſtinguiſhed, with 


leſs doubt, obſcurity, and equivocation, than we 


can in things natural, whoſe differences and ope- 

rations depend upon contrivances beyond the 

reach of our diſcoveries. 55 5 
41. I muſt be excuſed here, if I think artifi- 


cial things are of diſtinct ſpecics, as well as natu- 


E e 2 
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: fince I find they are as plainly and orderly 
ewe fp into ſorts, by different abſtract ideas, with 
general names annexed to them, as diſtin one 
from another as thoſe of natural ſubſtances. For 


why ſhould we not think a watch and piſtol, as 


diſtinct ſpecies one from another as a horſe and 
a dog, they will be expreſſed in our minds by di- 
ſtinct ideas, and to _ by diſtinct — 
tions? 
42. This is farther to be obſerved concern- 
ing ſubſtances, that they alone of all our ſeveral 
ſorts of ideas, have particular or proper names, 
whereby one only particular thing is ſignified. 


Becauſe in ſimple ideas, modes, and relations, it 
ſeldom happens that men have occaſion to mention 


often this or that particular, when it is abſent. 


Beſides, the greateſt part of mixed modes, being 
actions which periſh in their birth, are not ca- 
pable of a laſting duration, as fubſtances, which 


are the actors; and wherein the firaple ideas that 
make up the complex idcas deſigned by the name, 
have a laſting union. 

$ 43- I mult beg pardon of my reader, for ha- 
ving dwelt ſo long upon this ſubject, and, perhaps, 
with ſome obſcurity. But I deſire it may be con- 
ſidered, how difficult it is to lead another by 


words into the thoughts of things, ſtripped of 
thoſe ſpecifical differences we give them: which 
things, if I name not, I fay nothing; and if I do 
name them, I thereby rank them into ſome ſort. 
or other, and ſuggeſt to the mind the uſual ab- 


itract idea of that ſpecies z and ſo croſs my pur- 
poſe. 


fame time, the ordinary ſignification of the name 
man, which is our complex idea, ufually annexed _ 
to it; and bid the reader conſider man as he is 


For to talk of a man, and to lay by, at the 
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in himſelf, and as he is really diſtinguiſhed from 
others in his internal conſtitution, or real eſſence, 
that is, by ſomething he knows not what, looks 
like triſling; and yet thus one muſt do, who 
would ſpeak of the ſuppoſed real eſſences and ſpe- 
cies of things, as thought to be made by nature, 
if it be but only to make it underſtood, that there 
is no ſuch thing ſignified by the general names 
which ſubſtances are called by. But becauſe it is 

d flicult by known familiar names to do this, give 
me leave to endeavour, by an example, to make 
the different conſideration the mind has of ſpeci- 
fic names and ideas, a little more clear; and to 
ſhew how the complex ideas of modes are referred 
ſometimes to archetypes in the minds of other in- 
telligent beings; or, which is the ſame, to the 
ſignification annexed by others to their received 
names; and ſometimes to no archetypes at all. 
Give me leave alfo to ſhew how the mind always 
refers its ideas of ſubſtances, either to the ſub- 
ſtances themſelves, or to the ſignification of their 
names, as to the archetypes; and alfo to make 
plain the nature of ſpecies, or ſorting of things, 
as apprehended, and made uſe of by us; and of 
the eſſences belonging to thoſe ſpecies, which is, 
perhaps, of more moment, to diſcover the extent 
and certainty of our knowledge, than we at firſt _ 
mage. „„ 

44. Let us ſuppoſe Adam in the ſtate of a 
grown man, with a good underſtanding, but in 
2 ſtrange country, with all things new and un- 

known about him; and no other faculties to at- 

tain the knowledge of them, but what one of this 
age has now. He obſerves Lamech more melan- 

choly than uſual,” and imagines it to be from a 

| tuſpicion he has of his wife Adah, (whom he molt 

Dez 
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ardently loved), that ſhe had too much kindneſs 
for another man. Adam diſcourſes theſe his 


thoughts to Eve, and defires her to take care that 


Adah commit not folly: and in theſe diſcourſes 
with Eve, he makes ute of theſe two new words, 
Kinneah and Niouph. In time, Adam's miſtake 
appears, for he finds Lamech's trouble proceeded 
from having killed a man : but yet the two names, 
Kinneah and Niouph, the one ſtanding for ſuſbi- 

cion, in a huſband, of his wife's difloyalty to him, 
and the other, for the act of committing diſloyalty, 
loſt not their diſtinct ſignifications. It is plain 
then, that here were two diſtinct complex ideas of 
mixed modes, with names to them, two diſtin& 
ſpecies of actions eſſentially different; I aſk, where- 
in conſiſted the eſſences of theſe two diſtinct ſpecies 


of actions? And it is plain, it conſiſted in a pre- 


ciſe combination of ſimple ideas, different in one 


from the other. I aſk, whether the complex idea 


in Adam's mind, which he called K:inneah, were 
adequate or no? And it is plain, it was; for it 


being a combination of ſimple ideas, which he, 
without any regard to any archetype, without re- 


ſpect to any thing as a pattern, voluntarily put 


together, abſtracted and gave the name Kinneah to, 
to expreſs in ſhort to others, by that one ſound, 


all the ſimple ideas contained and united in that 
complex one; it muſt neceſſarily follow, that it 
was an adequate idea. His own choice having 
made that combination, it had all in it he intend- 


ed it ſhould, and ſo could not but be perfect, 


could not but be adequate, it being referred to no 


other archetype, which it Was ſuppoſed to repre- _ 


$ 45. Theſe words, Kinneah and Niouph, by | 
degrees grew into common ule z and then the caſe 
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was ſome what altered. Adam's children had the 


ſame faculties, and thereby the ſame power that 


he had, to make what complex ideas of mixed 


modes they pleaſed in their own minds; to ab- 
ſtrat them, and make what ſounds they pleaſed 
the ſigns of them: but the uſe of names being to 
make our ideas within us known to others, that 
cannot be done, but when the fame ſign ſtands 
for the ſame idea in two who would communicate 
their thoughts, and diſcourſe together. Thoſe 
therefore of Adam's children that found theſe two 
words, Kinneah and Niowph, in familiar uſe, could 
not take them for inſignificant ſounds ; but mult 
needs conclude, they ſtood for ſomething, for 
certain ideas, abſtract 

names, which abſtract ideas were the eſſences of 
the ſpecies diſtinguiſhed by thoſe names. If 
therefore they would uſe theſe words as names 


of ſpecies already eſtabliſhed and agreed on, they 


were obliged to conform the ideas in their minds, 


| ſignified by theſe names, to the ideas that they 


ſtood for in other mens minds, as to their pat- 


terns and archetypes; and then indeed their ideas 


of theſe complex modes were liable to be inade- 


quate, as being very apt (eſpecially thoſe that 


conſiſted of combinations of many ſimple ideas) 


not to be exactly conformable to the ideas in o- 
ther mens minds, uling the ſame names: though 


for this, there be uſually a remedy at hand, 
which 1s ro aſk the meaning of any word we un- 
derſtand not, of him that uſes it: it being as im- 


poſhble to know certainly what the words jealor/y 


and adultery (which, I think, anſwer mp and 
he) ſtand for in another man's mind, with 
whom I would diſcourſe about them ; - as it was 
impoſſible, in the beginning of language, to know 


ideas, they being general 
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what Xinneub and Niouph ſtood for in another 


man's mind, without explication, they being yo- 
luntary Ggns | in every one. 

$ 46. Let us now alſo conſider after the ſame 
manner, the names of ſubſtances, in their firſt 
application. One of Adam's children, roving in 
the mountains, lights on a glittering ſubſtance, 
which pleaſes his eye, home he carries it to Adam, 
who, upon conſideration of it, finds it to be hard, 
to have a bright yellow colour, and an exceeding 
great weight. Theſe perhaps, at firſt, are all 
the qualities he takes notice of in it, and abſtract- 
ing this complex idea, conſiſting of a ſubſtance 
having that peculiar bright yellowneſs, and a 


weight very great in proportion to its bulk, he 
ves it the name Zohab, to denominate and nh 
all ſubſtances that have thats ſenſible qualities in 


them. It is evident. now, that, in this caſe, Adam 
acts quite differently from what he did before, in 


forming thoſe ideas of mixed modes, to which he 
gave the name Xinnea and Niauph. For there he 


puts ideas together only by his own imagination, 
not taken from the exiſtence of any thing; and 


to them he gave names to denominate all things, 


that ſhould happen to agree to thoſe his abſtract 


ideas, without conſidering whether any ſuch thing 


did exiſt, or no; the ſtandard there was of his 
own making. But in the forming his idea of 
this new ſubſtance he takes the quite contrary 


courſe ; here he has a ſtandard made by nature; 
and therefore being to repreſent that to himſelf 


by the 1dea he has of it, even when it is abſent, 


he puts in no ſimple idea into his complex one, 


but what he has the perception of from the thing 
itſelf. He takes care that his idea be cee 
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E., 
to this archetype, and intends the name ſhould 
ſtand for an idea ſo conformable. "Ez 

{ 47. This piece of matter, thus denominated 


Zabab by Adam, being quite different from any 


he had ſeen before, no-body, I think, will deny 
to be a diſt inct ſpecies, and to have its peculiar 
eſſence; and that the name Zahab is the mark 


of the ſpecies, and a name belonging to all things 
partaking in that eſſence. But here it is plain, 


the eſſence Adam made the name Zazab ſtand for, 
was nothing but a body hard, ſhining, yellow, 
and very heavy. But the inquiſitive mind of 
man, not content with the knowledge of theſe, as 
I may ſay, ſuperficial qualities, puts Adam on 
farther examination of this matter. He therefore 


| knocks, and beats it with flints, to ſee what was 


diſcoverable in the infide: he finds it yield to 


blows, but not eaſily ſeparate into pieces: he finds 


it will dend without breaking. Is not now duc- 


5 tility to be added to his former idea, and made 


part of the eſſence of the ſpecics that name Zahab 
ſtands for? Farther trials diſcover fuſibility and 


fixedneſs. Are not they alſo, by the ſame reaſon 
that any of the others were, to be put into the 


complex idea fignified by the name Zahab? If 


not, what reaſon will there be ſhewn more for 
the one than the other? If theſe muſt, then 
all the other properties, which any farther trials 
ſhall diſcover in this matter, ought, by the ſame 


reaſon, to make a part of the ingredients of the 
complex idea which the name Zahab ſtands for, 
and ſo be the effence of the ſpecies marked by 


that name. Which properties, becauſe they are 
endleſs, it is plain, that the idea made aſter this 
faſhion by this archetype, will be always inade- 
quate. 5 
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9 48. But this is not all, it would alſo follow, 
that the names of ſubſtances would not only have, 
as in truth they have, but would alſo be ſuppoſed 


to have different ſignifications, as uſed by diffe- 


rent men, which would very much cumber the 


uſe of language. For if every diſtinct quality, 


that were diſcovered in any matter by any one, 
were ſuppoſed to make a neceſſary part of the 


complex idea, ſigniſied by the common name 
given it, it muſt follow, that men muſt ſuppoſe 


the ſame word to ſignify different things in diffe- 
rent men: ſince they cannot doubt, but different 
men may have diſcovered ſeveral qualities in ſub- 


ſtances of the ſame denomination, which others 


know nothing of. 


9 49. To avoid this therefore, they have ſup- 
poſed a real eſſence belonging to every ſpecies, 


from which theſe properties all flow, and would 


have their name of the ſpecies ſtand for that. 


But they not having any idea of that real eſſence 


in ſubſtances, and their words ſignifying nothing 
but the ideas they have, that which is done by 


this attempt, is only to put the name or ſound 
in the place and ſtead of the thing having that real 


eſſence, without knowing what the real effence 
is; and this is that which men do, when they _ 
ſpeak of ſpecies of things, as ſuppoſing them made 


by nature, and diſtinguiſhed by real eſſences. 
$ 50. For let us confider, when we athrm, 


that all gold is fixed, either it means that fixed- 


neſs 1s a part of the definition, part of the nomi- 
nal eflence the word gold ſtands for; and ſo this 
aflirmation, al gold is fixed, contains nothing but 


the ſignification of the term gold. Or elſe it 
means, that fixedneſs not being a part of the de- 
finition of the word gold, is 2 property of that ſub» 
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tance itſelf: in which caſe, it is plain, that the 
word gold ſtands in the place of ſubſtance, ha- 
ying the real eſſence of a ſpecies of things, made 
by nature. In which way of ſubſtitution, it has 
ſo confuſed and uncertain a ſignification, that 
though this propoſition, geld is fixed, be in that 
ſenſe an aſhrmation of tomething real; yet it is a 
truth will always fail us in its particular applica- 
tion, and ſo is of no real uſe nor certainty. For 
let it be never ſo true, that all gold, z. e. all that 
has the real efſence of gold, is fixed, what ſerves 


fab 


this for, whilſt we know not, in this ſenſe, what 


is, or is not gold? For, if we know not the real 
efſence of gold, it is impoſſible we ſhould know 
what parcel of matter has that eſſence, and fo 
whether it be true gold or no. 

551. To conclude; what liberty Adam had at 
firſt to make any complex ideas of mixed modes, 


by no other pattern but his own thoughts, the 


ſame have all men ever fince had. And the 
ſame neceſſity of conforming his ideas of ſubſtances 
to things without him, as to archetypes made 


by nature, that Adam was under, if he would 
not wiltully impoſe upon himſelf, the ſame are all 


men ever tince under too. The fame liberty al- 
ſo that Adam had of affixing any new name to 
any idea, the fame has any one ſtill, (eſpecially 


the beginners of languages, if we can imagine any 


fuch), but only with this difference, that in places 
where men in 3 have already eſtabliſhed a 
language amongſt them, the ſignification of words 
are very warily and ſparingly to be altered. Be- 


cauſe men being furniſhed already with names for 
their ideas, and common ule having appropriated 


known names to certain ideas, an affected miſap- 


plication of them cannot but be very ridiculous: 


5 
2 , 
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He that hath new notions, will perhaps Sins 


ture ſometimes on the coining of new terms to ex- 
_ preſs them; but men think it a boldneſs, and it 
is uncertain whether common uſe will ever make 
them paſs for current. But in communication 
with others, it is neceſſary that we conform the 


ideas we make the vulgar words of any language 
ſtand for, to their known proper fignifications, 


(which I have explained at large already), or elſe 
to make known that new ſignification we apply 
—_S b ig 


CHAP. VII. 


Of PAARATICLES. 


\ 1. Particles connect parts, or whole ſentences te- 
gether. { 2. In them conſiſtis the art of well. 


ſpeaking. 3, 4. They ſhew whit relation the 


mind gives to its own thoughts. \ 5. Inſta ice in 


BUT. 96. This matter but ſlightly touched here. 


$1. EsDts words, which are names of i- 


deas in the mind, there are a great many 


others that are made uſe of, to ſignify the con- 
nection that the mind gives to ideas, or propoſi- 


tions, one with another. The mind, in communi- 
cating its thought to others, does not only need 
ſigns of the ideas it has then before it, but others 
allo, to ſhew or intimate tome particular action of 
its own, at that time, relating to thoſe ideas. 


This it does ſeveral ways; as i, and 7s ust, are 
the general marks of the mind affirming or deny- 


ing. But beſides, aſfirmation or negation, with- 
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out which there is in words no truth or falſe- 
hood, the mind does, in declaring its ſentiments 
to others, connect not only the parts of propoſi- 
tions, but whole ſentences one to another, with 
their ſeveral relations and dependencies, to make 
2 coherent diſcourſe. | 

j 2. The words, whereby it ſignifies what con- 
nection it gives to the ſeveral afhrmations and ne- 
gations, that it unites in one continued reaſor.ing 
or narration, are generally called PARTICLES 3 
and it is in the right uſe of theſe, that more par- 
ticularly conſiſts the clearneſs and beauty of a good 
ſtile. To think well, it is not enough that a 
man has ideas clear and diſtinct in his thoughts, 
nor that he obſerves the agreement, or difa- 
greement of ſome of them; but he muſt think 
in train, and obſerve the dependence of his 
thoughts and reaſonings, one upon another: 
and to expreſs well ſuch methodical and ratio- 
nal thoughts, he muſt have words to ſhew What 
connection, reſtriction, diſtinction, oppoſition, 
emphaſis, Sc. he gives to cach reſpective part of 
his diſcourſe. To miſtake in any of theſe, is to 
puzzle, inſtead of informing his hearer : and 
therefore it is, that thoſe words, which are not 
truly, by themſelves, the names of any ideas, ar 
of ſuch conſtant and indifpenſible uſe in Rs, 
and do much contribute to mens well expreſing 
themſelves. 

9 3. This part of grammar has been perhaps. 
as much neglected, | as ſome others over-diligently 
cultivated. It is eaſy for men to write, one after 
another, of caſes and genders, mods and tenſes, 
ger nude and ſupines : in theſe, and the like, there 
has been great diligence uſed; and particles them- 
lelves, in ſome languages, ans deen with great 
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ſhew of exactneſs, ranked into their ſeveral or. 


ders. But though prepoſitions and conjunctions, 
c. are names well known in grammar, and 
the particles contained under them carefully rank. 


ed into their diſtinct ſubdiviſions ; yet he who 


would ſhew the right uſe of particles, and what 


ſignificancy and force they have, muſt take a lit. 


tle more pains, enter into his own thoughts, and 
_ obſerve nicely the ſeveral poſtures of his mind in 
diſcourfing. | 

$ 4. Neither is it enough, for the explaining 


of theſe words, to render them, as is uſual in 
dictionaries, by words of another tongue which 
come neareſt to their fignification: for what is meant 

by them, is commonly as hard to be underſtood 


in one, as another language. They are all marks 


of ſome action or intimation of the mind; and 
therefore to underſtand them rightly, the ſeveral 

views, poſtures, ſtands, turns, limitations, and 
exceptions, and ſeveral other thoughts of the mind, 


for which we have either none, or very deficient 
names, are diligently to be ſtudied. Of theſe, 
there are a great variety, much exceeding the 
number of particles that moſt languages have to 
expreſs them by; and therefore it is not to be 


wondered, that moſt of theſe particles have divers, 
and ſometimes almoſt oppoſite ſignifications. In 
the Hebrew tongue, there is a particle conſiſting 


of but one ſingle letter, of which there are rec- 


koned up, as I remember, ſeventy, I am ſure a— 


bove fifty, ſeveral ſignifications. 


$5. BUT is a particle, none more familiar in 


our r and he that ſays it is a diſcretive 


conjunction, and that it anſwers ſed in Latin, or 


:nais in French, thinks he has ſufhciently explain- 
ed it. But it ſeems to me to intimate ſeveral re- 


lations the mind gives to the ſeveral propoſitions 
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or parts of them, which it joins by this monoſyl- 
laable. 


1. BUT to FR no more : here it intimates a 
ſtop of the mind, in the courſe it was going, be- 


fore it came quite to the end of it. 


2. I ſaw BUT two plants: here it ſhews, that 
the mind limits the ſenſe to what is expreſſed, 
with a negation of all other.. f 


. You pray; BUT it 1s not that Gop would 


bring ou to the true religion, 

4. BUT that he would confirm you in your own : 
the firit of theſe BU Ts intimates a ſuppoſition in 
the mind of ſomething otherwiſe than it ſhould 
be; the latter ſhews, that the mind makes a di- 
rect oppoſition between that and what goes | be- 


fore it. | | 
5 . All animals have ſenſe; BUT a dog is an 


| | animal: here it ſignifies little more, but that the 


latter propoſition is joined to the former, as the 


minor of a ſyllogiſm. 


96. To theſe, I doubt not, might be added 2 


great many other ſignifications of this particle, if 


it were my buſineſs to examine it in its full lati- 


| tude, and conſider it in all the places it is to be 


found; which, if one ſhould do, I doubt whether, 


in all "hole manners it is made uſe of, it would 


deſerve the title of diſcretive, which grammarians 


give to it. But I intend not here a full explication 
of this ſort of ſigns. The inſtances I have given 
in this one, may give occaſion to reflect on their 
uſe and force in language, and lead us into the con- 
templation of ſeveral actions of our minds in diſ- 
courſing, which it has found a way to intimate to 
others by theſe particles, ſome whereof conſtant- 
ly, and others in certain conſtructions, have the 
ſenſe of a whole ſentence contained in them... 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of aB$TACT and CONCRETE TExus. 


5 1. As tract terms not predicabile one of another, 


and _ K 2. Ivy ſhew the difference of our 
iden, 


9 1. 5 HE ordinary pra of language, 1 


our common uſe of them, would have 
given us light into the nature of our ideas, if the 


had been but conſidered with attention. The mind, 
as has been ſhewn, has a power to abſtract its ideas, 
and ſo theybecome eſſences, general eſſences, where- 
by the ſorts of things are diſtinguiſhed. Now, each 


abſtract idea being diſtinct, ſo that of any two the 


one can never be the other, the mind will, by its 


intuitive knowledge, perceive their difference; and 
therefore in propoſitions, no two whole ideas can 
ever be aſirmed one of another. This we ſee in 
the common uſe of language, which permits not 
any two abſtract words, or names of abſtract i- 


deas, to be affirmed one of another. For how near 
of kin ſoever they may feem to be, and how 
certain ſoever it is, that man is an animal, or ra- 


tional, or white; yet every one, at firſt hearing, 
pereeives the falſehood of theſe propoſitions z Hu- 
manity is animality, or rationality, or bing | 


and this 1 is as evident as any of the moſt allowed 


maxims. All our affirmations then are only in- 


concrete, which is the athrming, not one abſtract 


idea to be another, but one abſtract idea to be 
joined to another; which abſtract ideas, in ſub- 
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ſtances, may be of any ſort ; in all the reſt, are 
little elſe but of relations; and in ſubſtances, the 
moſt frequent are of powers; v. g. a man is white, 


ſigniſies, that the thing that has the eſſence of a 
man, has alſo in it the eſſence of whiteneſs, which 
is nothing but a power to produce the idea of. 

' whiteneſs in one, whoſe eyes can difcover ordinary 


objects; or a man is rational, ſignifies, that 
the ſame thing that hath the effence of a man 
hath alfo in it the eſſence of rationality, f. e. a 


power of reaſoning. Sg 


6 2. This diſtinction of names ſhews us alſo 


the difference of our ideas: for, if we obſerve 


them, we ſhall find, that our ſimple ideas have 
all abftraf as well as concrete names: the one 
whereof is (to fpeak the language of grammari- 


ans) a ſubſtantive, the other an adjective; as 


whiteneſs, white; ſweetneſs, ſweet. The like 


alſo holds in our ideas of modes and relations; as 


juſtice, juſt; equality, equal; only with this dif- 


ference, that ſome of the concrete names of rela- 


tions, amongſt men — are fubſtantives ; a3 


_ paternitas, pater; whereof it were eaſy to render 
a reaſon. But as to our ideas of /ub/ances, we 
have very few or no abſtract names at all. For, 


though the ſchools have introduced animalitas, 
humanitas, corporietas, and ſome others; yet they 


hold no proportion with that infinite number of 


names of ſubſtances, to which they never were 
ridiculous enough to attempt the coining of ab- 


ſtract ones: and thoſe few that the ſchools for- 


ged, and put into the mouths of their ſcholars, 
could never yet get admittance into common uſe, 
or obtain the licenſe of public approbation. 
Which ſeems, to me at leaſt, to intimate the con- 


icihon of all mankind, that they have no ideas of 
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the real eſſences of ſubſtances, lince they hae 


not names for ſuch ideas; which, no doubt, they 
would have had, had not their conſciouſneſs to 
| themſelves of their ignorance of them, kept them 
from ſo idle an attempt. And therefore though 
they had ideas enough to diſtinguiſh gold from a 
ſtone, and metal from wood; yet they but timo- 
roufly ventured on ſuch terms, as aurietas and 


 ſaxietas, metallietas and lignietas, or the like 
names, which ſhould pretend to ſiguify the real 


eſſences of thoſe ſubſtances, whereof they knew 
they had no ideas. And indeed, it was only the 


doctrine of ſubſtantial forms, and the confidence 
of miſtaken pretenders to aknowledge that they 
had not, which firſt coined, and then introduced 


animalitas and humanitas, and the like z which 


yet went very little farther than their own ſchools, 


and could never get to be current amongſt under- 


| ſtanding men. Indeed, bumanitas was a word 
familiar amongſt the Romans; but in a far diffe- 


rent ſenſe, and ſtood not for the abſtract eſſence 
of any ſubſtance; but was the abſtracted name of 
a mode, and its concrete humanus, not Poms. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of the IMPERFECTION of Words. 


{ I. Words are uſed for recording and communicc- 


ting our thoughts. g 2. Any words will jerve 
or recording. $ 3. Communication by words, 


civil or phileſophical. J 4. The imperfeftion of 
worde is the doubtfulneſs of their fignification. - 
6 5- Cauſes of their imperfection. $ 6. The 


names of mixed modes doubtful. Firſt, Becauſe 
the ideas they fland for, are ſo complex. F 7. 


Secondly, Becauſe they have no ſtandards. 9 8. 
Propriety not a ſufficient remedy. $ . The way 


of learning theſe names contributes alſo to their 


 doubtfulneſs. g 10. Hence unavoidable obſcurity A 


in antient authors. \ 11. Names of | ee, of 


doubtful ſigniſication. 5 12. Names of ſubſtances 


referred, Firſt, To real eſſences that canned be 


| known. 5 13, 14. Secondly, To co-exifling quali- 


ties, which are known but imperfectly. 9 15. With 


this impei Fection they may ſerve for civil, but not 


well for philoſophical uſe. 9 16. Inftance, liquor of 


nerves. g 17. Inſtance, * 18. The names of 


imple ideas the leaft doubtful. F 19. And next to 


them ſimple modes. \ 20. The moſt doubtful are 


the names of very compounded mixed modes and 


Jubſtances. & 21. WW. by this imperfectian charged 


upon words. 5 22, 23. This ſhould teach us mo- 


deration, in im pg ing our own ſenſe of eld authors. 


| ROM what has "I ſaid in the forege- 
ing chapters, it is eaſy to perceive what 
imperfection there is in Erbe, and how the 
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very nature of words makes it almoſt unavoidable 
for many of them to be doubtful and uncertain 
in their ſignifications. To examine the perfec- 
tion or imperfection of words, it is neceſſary firſt 
to conſider their uſe and end: for as they are more 
or leſs fitted to attain that, ſo are they more or 
leſs perfect. We have, in the former part of this 


diſcourſe, often, upon occaſion, mentioned 2 


© double uſe of words. 


Fir, One for- the recording of our own 
W | 


| Secondly, The other for the communicating of 


our thoughts to others. 


5 2. As to the firſt of theſe, for the recording 


our own thoughts for the help of our own me- 
mories, whereby, as it were, we talk to ourfelves, 
any words will ſerve the turn. For fince founds 


are voluntary and indifferent ſigns of any ideas, 


a man may uſe what words he pleaſes, to fignify 
his own ideas to himſelf ; and there will be no im- 
perfection in them, if he conſtantly uſe the ſame 

ſign for the fame idea; for then he cannot fail of 


| Having his meaning underſtood, wherein confiſts 


the right uſe and perfection of language. 


3. Secondly, As to communication of words, 


that too has 2 double uſe. ; 
vp Ge. 
 2dly, Philoſophical. 
If, By their civil uſe, I mean ſuch a commu- 


_ nication of thoughts and ideas by words, as may 
ſetve for the upholding common converfation and 


commeree about the ordinary affairs and conyeni- 


_ encies of civil life, in the ſocieties of men one a- — 


mongſt another. 


_ 2dly, By the Philoſophical ufe of words, 1 mean 


tech an utc of them as may ferve to convey the 


ͤ— - N 
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preciſe notions of things, and to expreſs, in gene- 


ral propoſitions, certain and undoubted truths, 


which the mind may reſt upon, and be ſatisfied 
with, in its ſearch after true knowledge. Theſe 
two uſes are very diſtinct; and a great deal leſs 
exactneſs will ſerve in the one, than in the other, 
as we'ſhall fee in what follows. : 

6 4. The chief end of language in communica- 
tion being to be underſtood, words ſerve not well 
for that end, neither in. civil nor philoſophical 
diſcourſe, when any word does not excite in the 


hearer the ſame idea which it ſtands for in the 


mind of the ſpeaker. Now, ſince founds have 
no natural connection with our ideas, but have 
all their ſignification from the arbitrary impoſi- 


tion of men, the doubtfulneſs and uncertainty of 


their ſignification, which is the imperfection we 
here are ſpeaking of, has its cauſe more in the i- 
deas they ſtand for, than i in any incapacity there is 


in one ſound, more than in another, to ſignify 
any idea: for in that regard they are all _— 
perfect. 


That then which makes Abe i and un- 
certainty in the ſignification of ſome more than 


other words, is the difference of idcas they ſtand 
for. 

5. Words 3 naturally no Senibention, 
the idea which each ſtands for, muſt be learn- 


ed and retained by thoſe who would exchange 


thoughts, and hold intelligible diſcourſe with o- 
thers, in any language. But this is hardeſt to be 


done, where, 


I. The ideas they ſtand for are very complex, 


and made up of a great number of ideas you to- 


8 2 
- Where the ideas they and for have no cer- 
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tain connection in nature; and ſo no fettled tang. - 
ard any where in nature exiſting, to rectify and 


adjuit them by. 5 
3. When the ſignification of the word | is nh. 


red to a ſtandard, which ftandard is not eaſy to 
be known. 


4. Where the ſignification of the word, and the 


real eflence of the thing, are not exactly the 


ſame. _ 

Theſe are difficulties that attend the ſigniſica- 
tion of ſeveral words that are intelligible. Thoſe 
which are not intelligible at all, ſuch as names 
ſtanding for any ſimple ideas, which another has 
not organs or * to attain; as the names of 
colours to a blind man, or ſounds to a deaf man, 
need not here be mentioned. 


In all theſe caſes, we ſhall find an imperfection 


in words, which I ſhall more at large explain, 


in their particular application to our ſeveral ſorts. 


of ideas: for, if we examine them, we ſhall find, 


that the names of mixed modes are molt liable 6 3 


doubtfulneſs and imperfection, for the two firit 


of theſe reaſons; and the Names of ſubſtances 
chiefly for the two latter. 


6. Firſt, The names of mixed ke are, ma- 
ny of them, liable to great uncertainty and obſcu- | 


rity in their ſignification. 


1, Becauſe of that great compoſe tion theſe com- 


plex ideas are often made up of. To make words 


ſerviceable to the end of communication, it is ne- 


ceſſary, as has been ſaid, that they excite in the 
hearer exactly the ſame 1 they Aand for in the 


mind of the ſpeaker, Without this, men fill one an- 
_ Other's heads with noiſe and ſounds; but convey 
not thereby their thoughts, and lay not before one 
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another their ideas, which is the end of diſcourſe 
and language. But when a word ſtands for a ve- 
ry complex idea, that is compounded and decom- 
pounded, it is not eaſy for men to form and re- 
tain that idea ſo exactly, as to make the name in 
common uſe ſtand for the fame preciſe idea, without 
any the leaſt variation. Hence it comes to paſs, 
that mens names of very compound ideas, fuch as 
for the moſt part are moral words, have ſeldom, 
in two different men, the ſame preciſe ſignifica- 
tion, ſince one man's complex idea ſeldom agrees 
with another's, and often differs from his own, 
from that which he had yeſterday, or will have 
to-morrow. | 5 | 


9 7. 2dly, Becauſe the names of mixed modes, 
| for the moſt part, want flandard;s in nature, 


whereby men may rectify and adjuſt their ſignifi- 


cations; therefore they are very various and 
doubtful. "They are aſſemblages of ideas put to- 
rether at the pleafure of the mind, purſuing its 
own ends of diſcourſe, and ſuited to its own no- 
tions, whereby it defigns not to copy any thing 


really exiſting, but to denominate and rank things 
as they come to agree with thoſe archetypes or 
forms it has made. He that firſt brought the 
word ſham, or wheedle, or banter, in uſe, put toge- 


ther, as he thought ht, thoſe ideas he made it ſtand 
for: and as it is with any new names of modes, 
that are now brought into any language; ſo was 
it with the old ones, when they were firſt made 
uſe of. Names, therefore, that ſtand for collec- 
tions of 1deas, which the mind makes at pleaſure, 
mult needs be of doubtful ſigniſication, when ſuch 


collections are no-where to be found conſtantly 
united in nature, nor any patterns to be ſhewn_ 
1 whereby men may adjuſt them. What the word 
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murder, or ſacrilege, & c. ſignifies, can never be 


known from things themſelves ; there be many of 


the parts of thoſe complex idcas, which are not 
viſible in the action itſelf, the intention of the mind, 
or the relation of Holy chings, which make a part 
of murder or ſacrilege, have no neceſſary connection 
with the outward and viſible action of. him that 


commits either: and the pulling the trigger of 


the gun, with which the murder is committed, 
and is all the action that, perhaps, is viſible, has 
no natural connection with thoſe other ideas, that 
make up the complex one, named murder. 'They 
have their union and combination only from the 
underſtanding, which unites them under one name: 


but uniting them without any rule, or pattern, it 
cannot be but that the ſignification of the name, 
that ſtands for ſuch voluntary collections, ſhould _ 


be often various in the minds of different men, 
who have ſcarce any ſtanding rule to regulate 
themſelves and their notions by, in ſuch arbitra- 
ry ideas. 
8. It is true, common uſe, that is the rule of 
propriety, may be ſuppoſed here to afford ſome 


nid, to ſettle the ſignification of language; and it 


cannot be denied, but that in fome meaſure it 
does. Common ufe regulates the meaning of 
words pretty well for common converſation z but 
no-body having an authority to eſtablith the pre- 
ciſe fgnification of words, nor determine to what 


ideas any one ſhall annex them, common ule is 


not ſufficient to adjuſt them to philoſophical diſ- 
courſes; there being fcarce any name, of any ve- 
ry complex 123 to ſay nothing of others, which, 
in common ut- has not a g 
which, keeping within the bounds of propriety, 


may not be made the fign of far different ideas. 


great latitude, and 


— 9% 
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Beſides, the rule and meaſure of property itſelf 


being no-where eſtabliſhed, it is often matter of 


diſpute, whether this or that way of ufing a word, 
de propriety of ſpeech, or no. From all which it 
is evident, that the names of ſuch kind of very 

complex ideas, are naturally liable to this =_— 


fection, to be of doubtful and uncertain ſignifica- 


tion; and even in men, that have a mind to un- 


derſtand one another, do not always ſtand for the 
ſame idea in ſpeaker and hearer. Though the 
names glory and gratitude be the ſame in every 
man's mouth, through a whole country, yet the 
complex collective idea, which every one thinks 
on, or intends by that name, is apparently very 
different in men uſing the ſame language. 

5 9. The way alſo wherein the names of mix- 


ed modes are ordinarily learned, does not a little 
contribute to the doubtfulnefs of their fignifica- 


tion. For, if we will obſerve how children learn 
N we fhall find, that to make them un- 


derſtand what the names of ſimple ideas, or ſub- 
ſtances, ſtand for, people ordinarily ſhew them 
the thing whereof they would have them have 


the idea, and then repeat to them the name that 


| ſtands for it, as white, ſweet, mill, ſugar, cat, dog. 
But as for mixed modes, eſpecially the moſt ma- 
terial of them, moral words, the ſounds are uſu- 
ally learned firſt; and then to know what com- 
plex ideas they ſtand for, they are either beholden 


to the exphcation of others, or, which happens 


for the moſt part, are left to their own obſerva- 
tion and induftry ; which being little laid out in 
their ſearch of the true and preciſe meaning of 


names, theſe moral words are, in moſt mens 


mouths, little more than bare ſounds ; or when 
they have any, it is for the moſt part but a very 
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looſe and undetermined, and conſequently ob- 
ſcure and confuſed ſignification. And even thoſe 
themſelves, who have with more attention ſettled 
their notions, do yet hardly avoid the inconveni- 
ence, to have them ſtand for complex ideas, dif- 
ferent from thoſe which other, even intelligent 
and ſtudious men, make them the ſigns of, 
Where ſhall one find any, either controverſial de- 
bate, or familiar diſcourſe, concerning honour, 
faith, grace, religion, church, Wc. wherein it is 
not eaſy to obſerve the different notions men have 
of them ? which is nothing but this, that they 


are not agreed in the ſignification of thoſe words; 


nor have in their minds the fame complex ideas 


which they make them ſtand for: and fo all the 
conteſts that follow thereupon, are my about the 


meaning of a ſound. And hence we lee, that in 


the interpretation of laws, whether divine or hu- 
man, there is no end; comments beget comments, 
and explications make new matter for explica- 
tions: and of limiting, diſtinguithing, varying the 


ſignification of theſe moral words, there is no end. 
Theſe ideas of mens making, are, by men ſtill 


having the ſame power, multiplied in infinitum. 
Many a man, who was pretty well ſatisfied of the 


meaning of a text of ſcripture, or clauſe in the 
code, at firit reading, has, by conſulting com- 


mentators, quite loſt the ſenſe of it, and by theſe 


elucidations, given riſe or increaſe to his doubts, 
and drawn obſcurity upon the place. I ſay not 
this, that I think commentaries needleſs ; but to 


jhew how uncertain the names of mixed modes 


naturally are, even in the mouths of thoſe who 
had both the intention and the faculty of ſpeaking 


as Clearly as language was capable to expreſs their 


thoughts. 
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5 10. What obſcurity this has unavoidably 


brought upon the writings of men, who have li- 


ved in remote ages, and different countries, it will 
be needleſs to take notice; fince the numerous 


volumes of learned men, employing their thoughts 
that way, are proofs, more than enough, to ſhew' 
what attention, ſtudy, ſagacity, and reatoning, are 


required to find out the true meaning of antient 
authors. But there being no writings we have 
any great concernment to be very folicitous about 
the meaning of, but thoſe that contain either 


truths we arc required to believe, or laws we are 
to obey, and draw inconveniencies on us when we. 


miſtake or tranſgreſs, we may be leſs anxious a- 
bout the ſenſe of other authors, who writing but 
their own opinions, we are under no greater ne- 
ceſſity to know them, than they to know ours. 
Our good or evil depending not on their decrees, 
we may ſafely be ignorant of their notions : and 


therefore in the reading of them, if they do not 
uſe their words with a due clearneſs and perſpi- 


cuity, we may lay them aſide, and, without any in- 
jury done them, reſolve thus with ourſelves : 


Si non vis intelligi, debes negligi. 
$ 11. If the ſignification of the names of mix- 


ed modes are uncertain, becauſe there be no real 
ſtandards exiſting in nature, to which thoſe ideas 
are referred, and by which they may be adjuſted, 
the names of ſubſtances are of a doubtful ſignifi- 
cation, for a contrary reaſon, viz. becauſe the 
ideas they ſtand for are ſuppoſed conformable to 


the reality of things, and are referred to ſtandards 
made by nature. In our ideas of ſubſtances we 
have not the liberty, as in mixed modes, to frame 


what combinations we think fit, to be the charac- 
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teriſtical notes, to rank and denominate things 
by. In theſe we muſt follow nature, ſuit our 


complex ideas to real exiſtences, and regulate the 
ſignificatien of their names by the things them- 


ſelves, if we will have our names to be the figns 


of them, and ſtand for them. Here, it is true, 
we have patterns to follow; but patterns that will 
make the ſignification of their names very uncer- 
tain: for names muſt be of a very unſteady and 


various meaning, if the ideas they ſtand for be re- 


ferred to ſtandards without us, that either cannot 
be known at all, or can be known but imperfeQly 
and uncertaimly. _ : | 

$ 12. The names of ſubſtances have, as has 
been thewn, à double reference in their ordinary 
Firſt, Sometimes they are made to ſtand for, 


and ſo their ſignification is ſuppoſed to agree to 


the real conſtitution of things, from which all 
their properties flow, and in which they all 
centre. But this real cant{.itution, or (as it is apt 


to be called) efience, being utterly unknown to 
us, any ſound that is put to ſtand for it, muſt be 
very uncertain in its application; and it will be 


impoſſible to know, what things are, or ought to 
be called an hor/e or antimony, when thoſe words 


are put for real eſlences, that we have no ideas of 


at all. And therefore in this ſuppoſition, the 
naines of ſubſtances being referred to ſtandards 
that cannot be known, their ſignifications can 
never be adjuſted and eſtabliſhed by thoſe ſtan- 


dards. 


found to co-exiſt in ſubſtances, being that which 


their names immediately ſignify, theſe, as united 


in the ſeveral ſorts of things, are the proper ſtan- 


$ 13. Secondly, The fimple ideas that are 
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dards to which their names are referred, and by 


which their ſignifications may be belt rectified. 


But neither will theſe archetypes fo well ſerve to 
this purpoſe, as to leave theſe names, without ve- 
various and uncertain ſignifications. Becauſe 
theſe imple ideas that co-exiſt, and are united in 
the ſame ſubject, being very numerous, and ha- 
ving all an equal right to go into the complex ſpe- 
cific idea, which the ſpecihc name is to ſtand for, 
men, though they propoſe to themſelves the very 
| fame ſubject to conſider, yet frame very different 
ideas about it; and fo the name they uſe for 

it unavoidably comes to have, in ſeveral men, 
very different ſignifications. Theſe ſimple quali- 
ties which make up the complex ideas, being 


moſt of them powers in relation to changes, 


which they are apt to make in, or receive from 


other bodies, are almoſt infinite. He that ſhall 


but obſerve, what a great variety of alterations 
any one of the baſer metals is apt to receive, from 
the different application only of fire; and how 
much a greater number of changes any of them 
will receive in the hands of a chymiſt, by the ap- 


plication of other bodies, will not think it ſtrange, 
that I count the properties of any fort of bodies 


not eaſy to be collected, and completely known 
by the ways of inquiry which our faculties are 
capable of. 'They being therefore at leait fo ma- 


ny, that no man can know the preciſe and de- 


finite number, they are differently diſcovered by 
different men, according to their various ſkill, at- 
tention, and ways of handling; who therefore can- 
not chuſe but have different ideas of the ſame ſub- 


ſtances, and therefore make the ſignification of 
its common name very various and uncertain. For 
the complex ideas of ſubſtances, being made up 
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of ſuch ſimple ones as are ſuppoſed to co-exiſt in 


nature, —_ one has a right to put into his com- 
plex idea, thoſe qualities he has ſound to be uni 


ted together. For, though in the ſabſtance gold, 


one ſatisfies himſelf with colour and weight, yet 


another thinks ſolubility in agun regia as neceſſa- 
ry to be joined with that colour in his idea of gold, 
as any one does its fuſibility; ſolubility in a 


regia, being a quality as conſtantly joined with 


its colour and weight, as fuſibility or any other: 
others put in its ductility or fixedneſs, c. as they 


have been taught by tradition, or experience. 
Who of all theſe has eſtabliſhed the right ſigniſi- 
cation of the word geld? or who fhall be the 
judge to determine? Each has his ſtandard in 
nature, which he appeals to, and with reaſon thinks 
he has the ſame right to put into his complex idea, 
ſignified by the word gald, thoſe qualities which, 
upon trial, he has found united; as another, who 
has not ſo well examined, has to leave them out; 


or a third, who has made other trials, has to put 
_ others. For the union in nature of theſe qua- 


lities, being the true ground of their union in one 
complex idea, who can ſay, one of them has more 
reaſon to be put in, or left out, than another? 


From hence it will always unavoidably follow, 
that the complex ideas of ſubſtances, in men uſing · 


the ſame name for them, will be very various; 
and fo the ſignifications of thoſe names very un- 
certain. . „ 

$ 14. Beſides, there is ſcarce any particular 


thing exiſting, which, in ſome of its ſimple ideas, | 
does not communicate with a greater, and in 0- 


thers a leſs number of particular beings : who 
fhall determine in this caſe, which are thoſe 


chat are to make up the preciſe collection, that is 
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to be ſignified by the ſpecific name; or can, wich 
any juſt authority, preſcribe which obvious or 
common qualities are to be left out, or which 
more ſecret, or more particular, are to be put in- 
to the ſignification of the name of any ſubſtance? 
All which together, ſeldom or never fail to pro- 
duce that various and doubtful ſigniſication in the 
names of ſubſtances, which cauſes ſuch uncertain- 
ty, diſputes, or miſtakes, when we come to a 


philoſophical uſe of them. _ | 


$ 15. It is true, as to civil and common con- 
verſation, the general names of ſubſtances, regu- 


lated in their ordinary ſigniſication by ſome ob- 

vious qualities, (as by the ſhape and figure in 
things of known ſeminal propagation, and in o- 
ther ſubſtances, for the moſt part by colour, join- 
ed with ſome other ſenſible qualities), do well e- 
nough to defign the things men would be under- 
ſtood to ſpeak of: and ſo they uſually conceive 


well enough the ſubſtances meant by the word 
gold or apple, to diſtinguiſh the one from the o- 
ther. But in philoſophical inquiries and debates, 


where general truths are to be eſtabliſhed, and 
conſequences drawn from poſittons laid down, 
there the preciſe fignification of the names of ſub- 


ſtances will be found, not only not to be well e- 


ſtabliſhed, but alſo very hard to be ſo. For ex- 
ample, he that ſhall make mallcableneſs, or a cer- 


tain degree of fixedneſs, a part of his complex 
idea of gold, may make propoſitions concerning 


gold, and draw conſequences from them, that 
will truly and clearly follow from gold, taken 
in ſuch a ſignification; but yet ſuch as another 
man can never be forced to admit, nor be convin- 
ced of their truth, who makes not malleableneſs, 
or the ſame degree of fixedneſs, part of that com- 
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plex idea that the name gold, in his uſe of it, 
ſtands for. 

$ 16. This is a natural, ey almoſt unavoid- 
able imperfection in almoſt all the names of ſub. 
ſtances, in all languages whatſoever, which men 
will eaſily find, when once paſſing from confuſed 
or looſe notions, they come to more ſtrict and 
cloſe inquiries. For then they will be convinced 
how doubtful and obſcure thoſe words are in their 
ſignification, which, in ordinary uſe, appeared ve- 
ry clear and determined. Las once in a meeting 
of very learned and ingenious phyſicians, where, 
by chance, there aroſe a queſtion, whether any 
liquor paſſed through the filaments of the nerves. 
The debate having been managed a good while, 
by variety of arguments on both ſides, I (who had 
been uſed to ſuſpect, that the greateſt part of 
diſputes were more about the ſignification of 
words, than a real difference in the conception of 
things) defired, that before they went any farther 
on in this diſpute, they would firſt examine, and 
eſtabliſh amongſt them, what the word /:quor ſig- 
nified. They at firſt were a little ſurpriſed at the 
propoſal; and had they been perſons leſs ingeni- 
ous, they might perhaps have taken it for a very 
frivolous or extravagant one: ſince there was no 
ene there that thought not himſelf to underſtand 
very perfectly, what the word liquor ſtood for; 
which, I think too, none of the moſt perplexed 
names of ſubſtances. However, they were plea- 
ſed to comply with my motion, and upon exami- 
nation found, that the ſignification of that word 
was not ſo ſettled and certain, as they had all ima- 
gined; but that each of them made it a ſign of 
2 different complex idea. This made them per- 
eeive, that the main of their diſpute was about the 
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py rg of that term; and that they differed 


very little in their opinions, concerning tome fluid 


and ſubtle matter, paſſing through the conduits 
of the nerves; though it was not ſo eaſy to agree 
whether it was to be called /;qwzor or no; a thing 
which, when conſidered, they thought it not 
worth 'the contending about. 

. 17. How much this is the caſe, in the great- 


part of diſputes that men are engaged ſo hot- 


2 I ſhall, perhaps, have zn occaſion in ano- 
1 place to take notice. Let us only here con- 


ſider a little more exactly the fore- mentioned in- 


* ſtance of the word geld, and we ſhall fee how hard 
tit is preciſely to determine its ſignification. I think 


all agree to make it ſtand for a body of a certain 
yellow ſhining colour; which being the idea to 
which children have annexed that name, the ſni- 


ning yellow part of a peacock's tail 1s properly to 
them gold. Others finding fuſibility joined with 
that yellow colour in certain parcels of matter, 
make of that combination a complex idea, to which 


they give the name gold, to denote a fort of ſub- 


ſtances; and ſo exclude from being gold all ſuch 
yellow ſhining bodies as, by fire, will be reduced 
to aſhes; and admit to be of that ſpecies, or to be 
comprehended under that name gold, only ſuch ſub- 


ſtances as, having that ſhining yellow colour, will, 


by fire, be reduced to fuſion, and not to ade. 


Another, by the ſame reaſon, adds the weight, 


which, being a quality as ſtraitly 2 with 
that l as its fuſibility, he thinks has the ſame 


reaſon to be joined in its idea, and to be ſignified 
by its name : and therefore the other made up of 
body, of ſuch a colour and fuſibility, to be im- 
perfect; and ſo on of all the reſt : wherein no one 

can thew a reaſon, why fame of the inſeparable 
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qualities, that are always united in nature, ſhould 
be put into the nominal eſſence, and others left 


out: or why the word gold, ſignifying that ſort 
of body the ring on his finger is made of, ſhould 


determine that ſort, rather by its colour, weight, 
and fuſibility, than by its colour, weight, and 
ſolubility in aqua regra : ſince the diſſolving it b 


that liquor, is as inſeparable from it, as the fuſion 


by fire; and they are both of them nothing but 
the relation which hat ſubſtance has to two other 


bodies, which have a power to operate differently 


upon it. For, by what right is it, that fuſfibilit 
comes to be a part of the eſſence ſignified by the 


word go/d, and ſolubility but a property of it? 
or why is its colour part of the eſſence, and its. 
malleableneſs but a property? Tbat which I 


mean, 1s this, that theſe being all but properties, 


depending on its real conſtitution, and nothing 
but powers, either active or paſſive, in reference 
to other bodies, no one has authority to determine 
the ſignification of the word geld (as referred to 


ſuch a body exiſting in nature) more to one col- 
lection of ideas to be found in that body, than to 


another : whereby the ſignification of that name 


muſt unavoidably be very uncertain. Since, as 
has been ſaid, ſeveral people obſerve ſeveral pro- 
perties in the ſame ſubſtance; and, I think, I may 


ſay no-body all. And therefore we have but very 


imperfect deſcriptions of things, and words have 
very uncertain ſignifications. 


6 18. From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to 
_ obſerve, what has been before remarked, wiz. 
that the names of ſimple ideas are, of all others, 
the leaſt liable to miſtakes; and that for thefe rea- 


tons. 1. Becauſe the ideas they ſtand for, be- 


ing each but one fingle perception, are much ea- 
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ſier got, and more clearly retained, than the more 
complex ones, and therefore are not liable to the 
uncertainty which uſually attends thoſe compound- 
ed ones of ſubſtances and mixed modes, in which 


the preciſe number of ſimple ideas, that make them 


up, are not eaſily agreed, and fo readily kept in 
the mind. And, 2. Becauſe they are never re- 
ferred to any other eſſence, but barely that per- 
ception they immediately ſignify: which reference 
is that which renders the ſignification of the names 
of ſubſtances naturally ſo perplexed, and gives 
occaſion to ſo many diſputes. Men that do not 
perverſely uſe their words, or on purpoſe ſet them- 
telves to cavil, feldom miſtake, in any language 
which they are acquainted with, the uſe and ſig- 
nification of the names of ſimple ideas; white and 
ſweet, yellow and bitter, carry a very obvious 
meaning with them, which every one preciſely 
comprehends, or eaſily perceives he is ignorant 
of, and ſecks to be informed. But what preciſe 
collection of {imple ideas, mode/fy or jrugality, 
ſtand for in another's uſe, is not fo certainly 
known. And however, we are apt to think, we 


well enough know, what is meant by gold or irn: 


yet the preciſe complex 1dea, others make them the 
ligns of, is not ſo certain: and, I belicve, it is 
very ſeldom that, in tpeaker and hearer, they ſtand 
for exactly the fame collection. Which muſt 
needs produce miſtakes and diſputes, when they 
are made uſe of in diſcourtes, wherein men have 


to do with umverial propoſitions, and would ſet- 


tle in their minds univerſal truths, and conſider 
the conſequences that follow from them. 

9 19. By the ſame rule, the names of ſimple 
modes are, next to thoſe of ſimple ideas, leaſt li- 
able to doubt and uncertainty, eſpecially thoſe of 
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figure and number, of which men have ſo clear 
and diſtin ideas. Who ever, that had a mind to 


underſtand them, miftook the ordinary meani 
of ſeven, or a triangle; and in general, the leaf : 
compounded ideas in every kind, have the leaſt 

dubious names. 


{ 20. Mixed modes therefore, that are made up 


but of a few and obvious ſimple ideas, have uſually 


names of no very uncertain ſignification. But the 
names of mixed modes, which comprehend a great 
number of ſimple 1deas, are commonly of a very 
doubtful and undetermined meaniny, as has been 


ſhewn. The names of ſubſtances, being annex- 
ed to ideas, that are neither the real eſſences, nor 


exaCt repreſentations of the patterns they are re- 


ferred to, are liable yet to greater imperfection 
and uncertainty, eſpecially when we come to a 


philoſophical uſe of them. 


} 21. The great diſorder that e in our 


names of ſubſtances, proceeding for the moſt 


part from our want of knowledge, and inability to 


penetrate into their real conſtitutions, it may pro- 
bably be wondered, why I charge this as an imper- 


ſection, rather upon our words than underſtand- 


ings. This exception has ſo much appearance of 


5 juitice, that I think myſelf obliged to give a rea- 
ton why I have followed this method. I muſt 


confeſs then, that when I firft began this diſcourſe 


of the underſtanding, and a good while after, Il 
had not the leaſt thought that any confideration 
of words was at all neceſſary to it. But when 


having paſſed over the original and compoſition of 
our ideas, I began to examine the extent and cer- 


tainty of our knowledge, I found it had ſo near a 
connection with words, that unleſs their force and 


manner of ſignification were firſt well obſerved, 
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there could be very little ſaid clearly and perti- 


nently concerning knowledge: which being con- 
verſant about truth, had conſtantly to do with 


propoſitions. And though it terminated in things, 
yet it was for the moſt part ſo much by the inter- 


vention of words, that they ſeemed icarce ſepa- 


rable from our general knowledge. At leaſt they 
interpoſe themſelves ſo much between our under- 
ſtandings and the truth, which it would contem- 
plate and apprehend, that like the medium through 
which viſible objects paſs, their obſcurity and diſor- 
der does not ſeldom caſt a miſt before our eyes, and 
impoſe upon our underſtandings. If we conſider, in 


the fallacies men put upon themſelves, as well as o- 
thers, and the miſtakes in mens diſputes and no- 


tions, how great a part 1s owing to words, and 
their uncertain or miſtaken fignifications, we ſhall 
have reaſon to think this no ſmall obſtacle in the 


way to knowledge, which, I conclude, we are the 
more carefully to be warned of, becauſe it has 


been ſo far from being taken noric:: of as an incon- 
ventence, that the arts of improving it have been 
made the buſineſs of mens ſtudy, and obtained 


the reputation of learning and ſubtilty, as we ſhall © 
lee in the following chapter. But I am apt to 


imagine, that were the imperfections of language, 


us the inſtrument of knowledge, more thor oughly 


weighed, a great many of the controverſies that 
make ſuch a noiſe in the world, would of them- 
ſelves ceaſe ; and the way to knowledye, and, per- 


haps, peace too, lie a great deal opener than it 


does. | 


9 22. Sure J am, that the ſignification of words, 


in all languages, depending very much on the 


thoughts, notions, and idcas. of him that uſes 
them, muſt unavoidably be of great uncertainty 
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to men of the ſame language and country. This 
is ſo evident in the Greek authors, that he that 
ſhall peruſe their writings, will find in almoſt e- 


very one of them a diſtinct language, though the 
Tame words. But when, to this natural difficult 
in every country, there ſhall be added different 


countries, and remote ages, wherein the ſpeakers 


and writers had very different notions, tempers, 
cuſtoms, ornaments, and figures of ſpeech, c. 
every one of which influenced the ſignification of 


their words then, though to us now they are loſt 


and unknown, it would become us to be chari- 
table one to another in our interpretations or miſ- 
_ underſtanding of thoſe antient writings, which 


though of great concernment to be underſtood, 


are liable to the unavoidable difficulties of ſpeech; 


which (if we except the names of ſimple ideas, 
and ſome very obvious things) is not capable, with- 
out a conſtant defining the terms, of conveying 


the ſenſe and intention of the ſpeaker, without 
any manner of doubt and uncertainty to the hear- 
er. And in diſcourſes of religion, law, and mo- 
rality, as they are matters of the higheſt concern- 
ment, ſo there will be the greateſt difficulty. 


9 23. The volumes of interpreters, and com- 
mentators on the Old and New Teſtament, are but 


too manifeſt proofs of this. "Though every thing 
ſaid in the text be infallibly true, yet the reader 

may be, nay, cannot — 4 be yang fallible in 
the underſtanding of it. Nor is it to 


ance; when even his Son, whilſt clothed in fleſh, 
was ſubject to all the frailties and inconveniences 
of human nature, ſin excepted. And we ought 


e wonder- 
ed, that the will of GoD, when clothed in words, 
ſhould be liable to that doubt and uncertainty, 
which unavoidably attends that fort of convey- 
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to magnify his goodneſs, that he hath ſpread be- 


fore all the world ſuch legible characters of his 
works and providence, and given all mankind ſo 


ſufficient a light of reaſon, that they, to whom 


this written word never came, could not (when- 


ever they ſet themſelves to ſearch) either doubt of 
the being of a Gop, or of the obedience due to 


him. Since then the precepts of natural religion 


are plain, and oy to all mankind, 
and ſeldom come to 
vealed truths, which are conveyed to us by books 


and languages, are liable to the common and na- 


tural obſcurities and dithculties incident to words, 
methinks it would become us to be more care- 
ful and diligent in obſerving the former, and 
leſs magiſterial, poſitive, and imperious, in im- 
pang our own ſenſe and interpretations of the 
atter, | | ; | 
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controverted; and other re- 
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CHAP.. X. 
Of the ABUSE of Worps, 


. Abuſe of words, 625 3 . Firſt, W ods with 
ae any, or without clear * } 4. Occaſioned 
by learning names before the ideas they belong to. 


6 6. Thirdly, Mected obſcurity by wrong appli- 
cation. \ 7. Logic and diſpute has much contri. 
buted to this. \ 8. Calling it ſubtilty. F A T his 
learning very little benefits ſociety. F 10. But 


_ for learning. $ 14. Fourthly, Taking them for 


makes errors laſling. F 17. Fifthly, Setting 
them for what they cannet fignify. F 18. V. g. 
Putting th Oy" the real 3 of ſubſtan- 
cer. ) 19. Hence we think every change of 
our idea in ſubſtances, not to change the ſpe- 
cies. $ 20. The cauſe of the abuſe, a ſuppo- 


tion 0 nature's working alavays regularly. 


922. Sixthly, A e AAS" that words have 

a certain and evident frenification. 5 23. The 
= end of language 2 Firſt, To convey our ideas. 
9 24. Secondly, T. To do it wh quickneſs. \ 25: 


| Thirdly, Therewith ta convey the knowledge of 


things. 9 26—31. Flow mens words fail in 


all the. 5 32 How in ſulfances. © $ 33: 
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$ 5. Secondly, Unſteady application of them. 


deſtroys the inſtruments of knowledge and commu- 
nication. F 11. As uſeful as to confound the 

found of the letters. F 12. This art has perplexed 

religion and juſtice. & 13. And ought not to paſi 


things. ' $ 15. Inflance, in mutter. 5 16. This | 


9 21. This abuſe contains two foi ſuppoſitions. 
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| How in modes and relations. 5 34. Seventhly,, 
Figurative ſpeech alſo an abuſe of language. 


$I. B** DES the imperfection that is natu- 


; rally in language, and the obſcurity 
and confuſion that is ſo hard to be avoided in the 
uſe of words, there are ſeveral wilful faults and 
neglects which men are guilty of, in this way of 


communication, whereby they render theſe ſigns 


leſs clear and diſtinct in their fi 1Smiication, than 
1 they need to be. 


92 "ſs In this kind, the firſt and moſt pal- 
pable is, the uſing of words without clear 


and diſtinct ideas; or, which is worſe, ſigns with- 


out any thing ſignified. Of theſe there are two 
forts. _ 

I. One may obſerve, in all languages, certain 
words, that, if they be examined, will be found, 


in their firſt original, and their appropriated uſe, 


not to ſtand for any clear and diſtinct ideas. 
Theſe, for the moſt part, the ſeveral fects of phi- 

loſophy and religion have introduced. For their 

authors, or promoters, either affecting ſomething 
fingular, and out of the way of common appre- 
 henſions, or to ſupport ſome ſtrange opinions, or 
eover ſome weakneſs of their hypotheſis, ſeldom 


fail to coin new words, and ſuch as, when they 


come to be examined, may juſtly be called 1g 


 vificant terme. For, having either had no deter- 
minate colleckion of ideas annexed to them, when 


they were firſt invented; or at leaſt ſuch as, if 


well examined, will be found inconſiſtent, it is 


no wonder if afterwards, in the vulgar uſe of the 
fame party, they remain empty ſounds, with lit= 


tie or no ſignification, among lit thoſe who think it 


| enough: to have them often in their mouths, ag 
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the diſtinguiſhing characters of their church, or 
ſchool, without much troubling their heads 60 
examine what are the preciſe ideas they ſtand for. 
I ſhall not need here to heap up inſtances, every 
one's reading and converſation will ſufficiently fur- 
niſn him: or, if he wants to be better ſtored, the 
great mint-maſters of theſe kind of terms, I mean 


the ſchoolmen and metaphyſicians, (under which 
I think, the diſputing natural and moral philoſo- 
phers of theſe latter ages may be comprehended), 
have wherewithal abundantly to content him. 

$ 3- II. Others there be, who extend this a- 
buſe yet farther, who take fo little care to lay by 
words, which, in their primary notation, have 


| ſcarce any clear and diſtinct ideas which they are 
annexed to, that, by an unpardonable negligence, 
they familiarly uſe words, which the propriety of 
language has affixed to very important ideas, 


_ without any diſtinct meaning at all. Wiſdom, glo- 


ry grace, &c. are words frequent enough in e- 


very man's mouth; but if a great many of thoſe 


who uſe them, ſhould be aſked what they mean 
by them, they would be at a ſtand, and not know 
what to anſwer : a plain proof, that though they 


have learned thoſe ſounds, and have them ready 
at their tongue s end, yet there are no determined 


ideas laid up in their minds, which are to be ex- 


prefied to others by them. 

6 4. Men having been accuſtomed from their 
cradles to learn words, which are eaſily got and 
retained, before they knew, or had framed the 


complex ideas, to which they were annexed, or 
which were to be found in the things they were 
thought to ſtand for, they uiually continue to do 
ſo all their lives, and without taking the pains ne- 


ceſſary to ſettle in their minds determined. ideas, 
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they uſe their words for ſuch unſteady and con- 


fuſed notions as they have, contenting themſelves 
with the ſame words other people uſe; as if their 
very ſound neceſſarily carried with it conſtantly the 
ſame meaning. This, though men make a ſhift 
with in the ordinary occurrences of life, where 
they find it neceſſary to be underſtood, and there- 
fore they make ſigns till they are fo : yet this in- 


ſignificancy in their words, when they come to rea- 


ſon concerning either their tenets or intereit, ma- 
nifeſtly fills their diſcourſe with abundance of emp- 
ty unintelligible noiſe and jargon, eſpecially in 
moral matters, where the words, for the molt part, 
ſtanding for arbitrary and numerous collections of 
ideas, not regularly and permanently united in 


nature, their bare ſounds are often only thought 


on, or at leaſt very obſcure and uncertain notions 
annexed to them. Men take the words they find 
in uſe amongſt their neighbours ; and that they 


may not ſeem ignorant what they ſtand for, uſe 
them conhdently, without much troubling their 


heads about a certain fixed meaning ; whereby, 
beſides the eaſe of it, they obtain this advantage, 


that as in ſuch diſcourſes they ſeldom are in the 


right, ſo they are as ſeldom to be convinced that 
they are in the wrong; it being all one to go a- 


bout to draw thoſe men out of their miſtakes, who 


have no ſettled notions, as to diſpoſſeſs a vagrant 


of his habitation, who has no ſettled abode. This 


I gueſs to be ſo; and every one may obſerve in 
himſelf and others, whether it be or no. 

$ 5. Secondly, Another great abuſe of words 
is, inconſtancy in the uſe of them. It is hard to 
find a diſcourſe written of any ſubject, eſpecially 


[of controverſy, wherein one ſhall not obſerve, if 


he read with attention, the ſame words (and thoſe 
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1 only the moſt material in the diſcourſe, and 
upon which the argument turns) uſed ſometimes 


for one collection of ſimple ideas, and ſometimes 


for another, which is a perfect abuſe of language. 
Words being intended for ſigns of my ideas, to 
make them known to others, not by any natural 


ſignification, but by a voluntary impoſition, it is 
plain cheat and abuſe, when I make them ſtanq 
ſometimes for one thing, and ſometimes for an- 
ether; the wilful doing whereof, can be imputed 


to nothing but great folly, or greater diſhoneſty. 
And a man, in his accounts with another, may, 
with as much fairnefs, make the characters of 


numbers ſtand fonetiones for one, and ſometimes 


for another collection of units, { v. g. this charac- 


ter 3 ſtand ſometimes for three, ſometimes for 


four, and ſometimes for eight) as 1n kis diſcourſe, 
or reaſoning, make the ſame words ſtand for dif- 
ferent collections of ſimple ideas. If men ſhould 
do fo in their reckonings, I wonder who would 
have to de with them? One who would ſpeak 
thus, in the affairs and buſineſs of the world, 
and call 8 ſometimes ſeven, and ſometimes nine, 
as beſt ferved his advantage, would preſently 


have clapped upon him one of the two names men 


 eonftantly are diſguſted with. And yet in argu- 


ings, and learned conteſts, the ſame ſort of pro- 


ceeding paſſes commonly for wit and learning; 


but to me it appears a greater diſhoneſty than the 


miſplacing of counters, in the caſting up a debt; 


and the cheat the greater, by how much truth is 
of greater concernment and value than money. 
96. Thrrdly, Another abuſe of language is, 
an affected obſcurity, by either applying old words 
to new and unufval bgnifications, or Introducing . 
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new and ambiguous terms, without deſining ei- 
ther; or elſe putting them ſo together, as may 
confound their ordinary meaning. Though the 
Peripatetic philoſophy has been moſt eminent in 
this way, yet other ſects have not been wholly 


clear of it. There is ſcarce any of them that are 


not cumbered with ſome difficulties, (ſuch is the 


imperfection of human knowledge), which they 
have been fain to cover with obicurity of terms, 


and to confound the ſignification of words, which, 


like a miſt before peoples cyes, might hinder their | 


weak parts from being difcovered. That 6:dy and 
extenſi on, in common uſe, ſtand for two diſtinct 
ideas, is plain to any one that will but reflect a 
little. For, were their ſignification preciſely the 
ſame, 1t would be proper and as intelligible to ſay, 
the body of an extenſion, as the extenſion of a body ; p 

and yet there are thoſe who find it neceſſary to 
confound their fignification. To this abuſe, and 


the miſchiefs of confounding the ſignification of 


words, logic and the liberal ſciences, as they have 
been handled in the ſchools, have given reputa- 


tion; and the admired art of diſputing hath added 


much to the natural imperfection cf languages, 


_ whilſt it has been made uſe of and fitted to per- 


plex the ſignification of words, more than to dif- 


cover the knowledge and truth of things: and he 
that will look into that fort of learned writings, 


will find the words there much more obſcure, un- 


certain, and undetermined in their meaning, than 


they are in ordinary converſation. 


$ 7. This is unavoidably to be fo, where mens 


parts and learning are eſtimated by their {kill in 
diſputing. . And if reputation and reward thall 
attend theſe conqueſts, which depend moſtly on 


the linenefs and niceties of words, it is no won- 


— — mr — — 
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der if the wit of man, ſo employed, ſhould per. 
plex, involve, and ſubtilize the fignification of 
ſounds, ſo as never to want ſomething to fay, in 
oppoling or defending any queſtion ; the victory 


being adjudged, not to him who had truth on his 


ſide, but the laſt word in the diſpute. l 


(8. This, though a very uſeleſs ſkill, and that 


which I think the direct oppoſite to the ways of 
knowledge, hath yet paſſed hitherto under the lau- 
dable and eſteemed names of ſubtilty and acuteneſs ; 
and has had the applauſe of the ſchools, and en- 


couragement of one part of the learned men of 


the world. And no wonder, ſince the philoſo- 
phers of old, (the diſputing and wrangling philo- 
ſophers, I mean ſuch as Lucian, wittily, and with 


reaſon, taxes), and the ſchoolmen fince, aiming 


at glory and eſteem, for their great and univerſal 
knowledge, caſier a great deal to be pretended to, 
than really acquired, found this a good expedient 
to cover their ignorance with a curious and inex- 


plicable web of perplexed words, and procure to 
themſelves the admiration of others, by unintel- 


ligible terms, the apter to produce wonder, be- 
cauſe they could not be underſtood : whilſt it ap- 


_ pears in all hiſtory, that theſe profound doctors 


were na wiſer, nor more uſeful than their neigh- 
bours, and brought but ſmall advantage to human 
life, or the ſocieties wherein they lived: unleſs 
the coining of new words, wherein they produ- 
ced no new things to apply them to, or the per- 
plexing or obſcuring the ſignification of old ones, 
and fo bringing all things into queſtion and diſ- 


pute, were a thing profitable to the life of man, 


or worthy commendation and reward. 


9. For, notwithſtanding theſe learned diſ- 


putants, theſe all-knowing doctors, it was ta the 
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unſcholaſtic ſtateſman that the governments of the 


world owed their peace, defence, and liberties; 
and from the illiterate and contemned mechanic, 
à name of diſgrace, that they received the im- 
provements of uſeful arts. Nevertheleſs, this ar- 
tificial ignorance, and learned gibberiſh, prevailed 
mightily in theſe laſt ages, by the intereſt and ar- 
tifice of thoſe, who found no eaſier way to that 


pitch of authority and dominion they have attain- 
ed, than by amuſing the men of buſineſs, and ig 


norant, with hard words, or employing the inge- 
nious and idle in intricate diſputes about unintel- 
ligible terms, and holding them perpetually en- 


tangled in that endleſs labyrinth. Beſides, there 


is no ſuch way to gain admittance, or give de- 


fence to ſtrange and abſurd doctrines, as to guard 


them round about with legions of obſcure, doubt- 
ful, and undefined words: which yet make theſe 
retreats more like the dens of robbers, or holes of 
foxes, than the fortreſſes of fair warriors ; which 


if it be hard to get them out of, it is not for the 


| ſtrength that is in them, but the briars and thorns, 


and the obſcurity of the thickets they are beſet 


with. For untruth being unacceptable to the 
mind of man, there is no other defence left for 
abſurdity, but obſcurity. 85 | 

{ 10. Thus learned ignorance, and this art of 
| keeping, even inquiſitive men, from true know- 
ledge, hath been propagated in the world, and hath 


much perplexed, whilſt it pretended to inform 


the underſtanding. For we fee, that other well- 


meaning and wiſe men, whoſe education and parts 


had not acquired that acuteneſs, could intelligibly 


expreſs themſelves to one another; and in its 


plain uſe, make a benefit of language. But though 


unlearned men well enough underſtood the words 
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evhite and black, &c. and had conſtant notions of 


the ideas ſignified by thoſe words; yet there were 


_ philoſophers found, who had learning and ſubtilty 
enough to prove, that /now was black, i. e. to 
prove, that white war black ; whereby they had the 
advantage to deſtroy the inſtruments and means 
of diſcourſe, converſation, inſtruction, and ſo- 
ciety; whillt, with great art and ſubtilty, they 
did no more but perplex and confound the ſigni- 
fication of words, and thereby render language 


leſs uſeful than the real defects of it had made it 


a gift, which the illiterate had not attained to. 
$ 11. Theſe learned men did equally inſtruct 
mens underſtandings, and profit their lives, as 


he who ſhould alter the ſignification of known 
characters, and, by a ſubtle device of learning, 


far ſurpaſſing the capacity of the illiterate, dull, 
and vulgar, ſhould, in his writing, ſhew, that 


he could put A for B, and D for E, &c. to the 
no fmall admiration and benefit of his reader. lt 


being as ſenſeleſs to put black, which is a word a- 
greed on to ſtand for one ſenſible idea, to put it, 
1 fay, for another, or the contrary idea, i. e. to 
call /nowv black, as to put this mark A, which is a 
character agreed on to ſtand for one modification 
of ſound, made by a certain motion of the organs 
of ſpeech, for B, which is agreed on to ſtand for 
another modification of ſound, made by another 
certain motion of the organs of ſpeech. 


912. Nor hath this miſchief ſtopped in logt- 


cal niceties, or curious empty ſpeculations z it 


hath invaded the great concernments of human 


liſe and ſociety obſcured and * the ma- 
terial truths of law and divinity; brougbt confu- 
ſion, diſorder, and uncertainty, into the affairs of 


mankind; and if not deſtroyed, yet in great mea- 


— 
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ſure rendered uſeleſs thoſe two great rules, reli- 
gion ana juſtice. What have the greateſt part of 
the comments and diſputes upon the laws of Gon 
and man ferved for, but to make the meaning 


more doubtful, and perplex the ſenſe? What 


has been the effect of thoſe multiphed curious 
diſtinctions, and acute niceties, but obſcurity and 


 _ uncertainty, leaving the words more unintelligtble, 
and the reader more at a loſs? How elſe comes 


it to paſs, that princes, ſpeaking or writing to 
their ſervants, in their ordinary commands, are 
eaſily underſtood ; ſpeaking to their people, in 


their laws, are not ſo? And, as I remarked be- 


fore, doth it not often happen, that a man of an 
ordinary capacity very well underſtands a text, 
or a law, that he reads, till he conſults an expo- 


ſitor, or goes to council; who, by that time he 


hath done explaining them, makes the words ſig- 
nify either nothing at all, or what he pleaſes. 


\ 13. Whether any by-intereits of theſe pro- 


feſſions have occaſioned this, I will not here exa- 
mine; but I leave it to be conſidered, whether it 
would not be well for mankind, whoſe concern- 


ment it is to know things as they are, and to do 


what they ought, and not to ſpent their lives in 
talking about them, or toſſing words to and fro; 
whether it would not be well, I fay, that the uſe 
of words were made plain and direct; and that 
language, which was given us for the improve- 
ment of knowledge, and bond of ſociety, ſhould 


not be employed to darken truth, and unſettle 


peoples rights; to raiſe mitts, and render unin- 


telligible both morality and religion? Or that at 


_ leaſt, if this will happen, it ſhould not be thought 
learning or knowledge to do fo ? | 


Vor. II. E 
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9 14. Fourthly, Another great abuſe of words 
is, the taking them for things. This though it in 
ſome degree concerns all names in general, 
more particularly affects thoſe of ſubſtances. To 0 
this abuſe thoſe men are moſt my, who moſt 
_ confine their thoughts to any one ſyſtem, and give 
themſelves up into a firm belief 0 the perfection 
of any received hypotheſis; whereby they come 
to be perſuaded, that the terms of that ſect are 
ſo ſuited to the nature of things, that they per- 
fectly correſpond with their real exiſtence. Who 


is there, that has been bred up in the Peripatetic 


philoſophy, who does not think the ten names, 
under which are ranked the ten predicaments, to 
be exactly conformable to the nature of things ? 
Who is there of that ſchool, that is not perſuaded, 


that /ubftantial forms, vegetative ſouls, abhorrence 


of a vacuum, intentional ſpecies, &c. are ſomethin 
real? "Theſe words men have learned from their 


very entrance upon knowledge, and have found 
their maſters and ſyſtems lay great ſtreſs upon 


them; and therefore they cannot quit the opinion 
that they are conformable to nature, and are the 
repreſentations of ſomething that really exiſts. 
The Platoniſts have their /cu/ of the world, and the 


L. picureans their endeavour towards motion in their 


atoms, when at reſt. There is ſcarce any fect in 


philoſophy that has not a diſt inct ſet of terms that 


others underſtand not. But yet this gibberiſh, 


which, in the weakneſs of human underſtanding, 
ſerves fo well to palliate mens ignorance, and co- 
ver their errors, comes, by familiar uſe amongſt 
thoſe of the ſame tribe, to ſeem the moſt impor- 
tant part of language, and of all other the terms 
the molt ſignificant : and ſhould aerial and ethe- 
: ial vehicles come once, by the prevalency of that 


—— 
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doctrine, to be generally received any-where, no 
doubt thote terms would make impreſhons on 


mens minds, ſo as to eſtabliſh them in the perſua- 


fon of the reality of ſuch things, as much as Peri- 
patetic forms and intentional tpecies have hereto- 
fore —_ | 

6 15. How MN names taken for things are 
apt Kh "miſlead the underitanding, the attentive 
reading of philoſophical writers would abundant- 
ly diſcover ; and that, perhaps, in words little 
ſuſpected of any fuch mitufe. I thall inſtance in 
one only, and that a very familiar one. How many 
intricate diſputes have there been about matter, 
as if there were ſome ſuch thing really in nature, 
diſtinct from tody ; as it is evident, the word 
matter ſtands for an idea diſtinck from the idea of 


body? For, if the ideas theſe two terms ſtood 


for were preciſely the fame, they might indiffe- 
rently in all places be put one for another. But 


we ſee, that though it be proper to ſay, there is 
one matter of all bodies, one cannot ſay, there is 


one body of all metters : we familiarly fay, one bo- 


dy is bigger than another; but it founds harſh 


(and, I think, is never ufed) to fay, one matter 
18 bigger than another. Whence comes this then? 
viz. from hence, that though matter and body be 


not really diſtinct, but wherever there is the one, 
there is the other; yet matter and body ſtand for 


two different conceptions, whereof the one is in- 
complete, and but a part of the other. For body 


ſtands for a ſolid extended figured ſubſtance, 
whereof matter is but a partial and more con- 


fuſed conception, it ſeeming to me to be uſed 


for the ſubſtance and ſolidi ity of body, without | 


taking in its extenfion and fipure : and therefore 
it is that, ipeaking of matter, we Ipeak of it al- 
3 
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' ways as one, becauſe in truth, it expreſsly contains 
nothing but the idea of a ſolid ſubſtance, which 


is every-where the ſame, every-where uniform. 
'This being our idea of matter, we no more con- 


ceive, or ſpeak of different matters in the world, 


than we do of different folidities; though we both 


conceive, and ſpeak of different bodies, becauſe 
_ extenſion and figure are capable of variation. But 


ſince ſolidity cannot exiſt without extenſion and 
figure, the taking matter to be the name of ſome. 
thing really exiſting under that preciſion, has no 


doubt produced thoſe obſcure and unintelligible. 


diſcourſes and diſputes, which have filled the heads 


and books of philoſophers concerning materia pri- 


ma; which imperfection or abuſe, how far it ma 


concern a great many other general terms, I leave 
to be conſidered. This, I think, I may at leaſt 
Tay, that we ſhould have a great many brand diſ- 
putes in the world, it words were taken for what 


they are, the ſigns of our ideas only, and not for 
things themſelves. For, when we argue about 


matter, or any the like term, we truly argue only 
about the idea we expreſs by that ſound, whether 


that preciſe idea agree to any thing really exiſting 
in nature, or no. And if men would tell what 
ideas they make their words ſtand for, there could 
not be half that obſcurity or wrangling in the ſearch 
or ſupport of truth, that there is. 


} 16. But whatever 3 inconvenience follows from 
this miſtake of words, this I am ſure, that, by _ 


conſtant and familiar uſe, they charm men. into 


notions far remote from the truth of things. It 
would be a hard matter to perſuade any one, that 
the words which his father or ſchoolmaſter, the 

parſon of the pariſh, or ſuch a reverend doctor, | 


| uſed, ſigniſied nothing that me exiſted in na- 
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ture; which perhaps is none of the leaſt cauſes 


that men are ſo hardly drawn to quit their miſtakes, 
eren in opinions purely philoſophical, and where 


they have no other intereſt but truth. For the 
words they have a long time been uſed to, re- 
maining firm in their minds, it is no wonder that 
the wrong notions annexed to them ſhould not 
be removed. | | | | | 

$ 17. Fifthly, Another abuſe of words, is the 
ſetting them in the place of things, which they 
do or can by no means ſignify. We may obſerve, 
that in the general names of ſubſtances, whereot 
the nominal eſſences are only known to us, when 
we put them into propoſitions, and afſhrm or de- 
ny any thing about them, we do moſt commonly 
tacitly ſuppoſe, or intend they ſhould ſtand for 
the real eſſence of a certain fort of ſubſtances. For 
when a man ſays geld is malleable, he means and 
would inſinuate ſomething more than this, that 


what I call gold is malleable, (though truly it 


amounts to no more), but would have. this un- 
derſtood, viz. that gold, i. e. what has the real 
eſſence of gold, is malleable : which amounts to 
thus much, that malleableneſs depends on, and is 


inſeparable from the real efJence of gold. But a man 


not knowing wherein that real eſſence conſiſts, the 


connection in his mind of malleableneſs is not 


truly with an eſſence he knows not, but only wit! 
the ſound gold he puts for it. Thus when we 
fay, that animal rationale, is, and animal implume 
bipes latis unguibus, is not a good definition of a 


man; it is plain, we ſuppoſe the name mar in this. 


caſe to ſtand for the real eſſence of a ſpecies, and 


would ſignify, that a rational animal better de- 
ſeribed that real efſence than a two-legged animut 
' with broad nails, and avithout feathers. For elſe, 


1 
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why might not Plato as properly make the word 


| evIpures or man, ſtand for his complex idea, 


made up of the ideas of a body, diſtinguiſhed from 


others by a certain ſhape, and other outward ap- 
pearances, as. Ariſtotle makes the complex idea, 
to which he gave the name a, t or man, of 
body and the faculty of reaſoning joined together; 


unleſs the name «v?powes or man, were ſuppoſed 


to ſtand for ſomething elſe than what it ſignifies; 


and to be put in the place of ſome other thing than 
the idea a man profeſſes he would expreſs by it? 


6 18. It is true, the names of ſubſtances would 
be much more uſual, and propoſitions made in 


them much more certain, were the real eſſences of 


ſubſtances the ideas in our minds, which thoſe 


words ſignified. And it is for want of thoſe real 


eſſences, that our words convey ſo little know- 
| ledge or certainty in our diſcourſes about them: 
and therefore the mind, to remove that imper- 
fection as much as it can, makes them, by a ſecret 


ſuppoſition, to ſtand for a thing having that real 


eſſence, as if thereby it made ſome nearer approach- 


es to it. For, though the word man or gold, ſignify 


nothing truly but a complex idea of properties, 


united together in one ſort of ſubſtances; yet 
there 1s ſcarce any _ in the uſe of theſe words, 


but often ſuppoſes each of thoſe names to ſtand 
for a thing having the real eſſence, on which theſe 

properties depend. Which 1s ſo far from dimi- 
niſhing the imperfection of our words, that by a 


plain abuſe it adds to it, when we would make 
tuliem ſtand for ſomething, which not being in our 


complex idea, the name we uſe can no-wiſe be 
the ſign of. „„ 5 
F 19. This ſhews us the reaſon why in mixed 


modes any of the ideas that make the compoſition 
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of the complex one, being left out or changed, 

it is allowed to be another thing, i. e. to be of 
another ſpecies, as is plain in chance-medley, man- 
ſlaughter, murder, parricide, &c. The reaſon 
whereof is, becauſe the complex idea ſignified by 
that name, is the real as well as nominal eſſence; 
and there is no ſecret reference of that name to 
any other eſſence but that. But in ſubſtances it 
is not ſo. For, though in that called geld, one 


puts into his complex idea what another leaves 


out, and vice verſa ; yet men do not uſually think 
that therefore the ſpecies is changed : becauſe they 
| ſecretly i in their minds refer that name, and ſup- 
poſe it annexed to a real immutable eſſence of a 
_ thing exiſting, on which thoſe properties depend. 

He that adds to his complex idea of gold, that of 
ſixedneſs and ſolubility in aqua regia, which he put 
not in it before, 1s not thought to have changed 


the ſpecies; but only to have a more perfect idea, 


by adding another ſimple idea, which is always 


in fact joined with thoſe other, of which his form- 


er complex idea conſiſted. But this reference of 
the name to a thing, whereof we had not the 
idea, is ſo far from helping at all, that it onl 


| ſerves the more to involve us in Ann For 
by this tacit reference to the real eſſence of that 


ſpecies of bodies, the word gold (which, by ſtand- 


ing for a more or leſs perfect collection of ſimple 
ideas, ſerves to deſign that ſort of body well e- 


nough in civil diſcourſe) comes to have no ſigni- 
fication at all, being put for ſomewhat, whereof 
we have no idea-at all, and ſo can ſignify nothing 
at all, when the bod "itſelf is away. For how- 
ever it may be thought all one; yet, if well con- 


ſidered, it will be found a quite different thing, 


to argue about gold in name, and about a parcel 
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of the body itſelf, v. g. a piece of leaf-gold laid 
before us; though in "lifcourſe we are fain to ſub- 
ſtitute the name for the thing. 

$ 20. That which I think very much diſpoſes 
men to ſubſtitute their names for the real eſlences 
of ſpecies, is the ſuppoſition before mentioned, 
that nature works regularly in the production of 
things, and ſets the boundaries to each of thoſe 
ſpecies, by giving exactly the ſame real internal con- 
ſtitution to each individual, which we rank under 
one general name. Whereas any one who obſerves 


their different qualities, can hardly doubt, that 
many of the individuals, called by the ſame name, 


are, in their internal conſtitution, as different one 
from another, as ſeveral of thoſe which are rank- 


ed under different ſpecific names. This ſuppoſiti- 


on, however, that the ſame and preciſe internal con- 


ſtitution goes always with the ſame ſpecific name, 


makes men forward to take thoſe names for the 
repreſentatives of thoſe real eſſences, though in- 
deed they ſignify nothing but the complex ideas 


they have in their minds when they ute them. 80 


that, if I may fo ſay, ſignifying one thing, and 
being ſuppoſed for, or put in the place of another, 
they cannot but, in ſuch a kind of uſe, cauſe a 


great deal of uncertainty in mens diſcourſes; eſpe- 


cially in thoſe who have thoroughly db the 
&2Etrine of ſubſtantial forms, whe reby they firm- 
ty imagine the ſeveral fpecies of things to be de- 
termined and diſtinguiſhed. 

5 21. But however prepoſterous and abſurd it 
be, to make our names itand for 1deas we have 
not, or, which is all one, eſſences that we know 
not, it being in effect to make our words the ſigns 
of nothing ; yet it is evident to any one, who ever 
ſo little reflects on the ule men make of their 
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words, that there is nothing more familiar. When 


a man aſks whether this or that thing he ſees, let 
it be a drill, or a monſtrous foetus, be a man, or 
no; it is evident, the queſtion is not, whether 
that particular thing agree to his complex idea, 
expreſſed by the name man but whether it has 
in it the real eſience of a 8 of things, which 
he ſuppoſes his name to Man ſtand for. In which 


way of uſing the names of ſubſtances, there are 


theſe falſe ſuppoſitions contained: 


I/, That there are certain preciſe eſſences, ac- 


cording to which nature makes all particular 
things, and by which they are diſtinguiſhed into 
ſpecies. That every thing has a real conſtitu= 
tion, whereby it is what it is, and on which its 
| ſenſible qualities depend, is pait doubt: but, I 


think, it has been proved, that this makes not the 
diſtinction of ſpecies, as we rank them; nor the 


boundaries of their names. 

2dly, This tacitly alſo inſinuates, as if we had 
ideas of theſe propoſed eſſences. For, to what 
purpoſe elſe is it to inquire whether this or that 
thing have the real eſſence of the ſpecies man, if 


we did not ren that there were ſuch a ſpecific 


eſſence knowu? Which yet is utterly falſe: and 
therefore ſuch application of names, as would 
make them ſtand for ideas which we have not, 
muſt needs cauſe great diſorder in diſcourſes and 


reaſonings about them, and be a great inconveni- 


ence in our communication by words. 
$ 22. Sixthly, There remains yet another 
more general, though perhaps lefs obſerved, abuſe 


of words; and that is, that men having, by a 
long and familiar ule, annexed to them certain i- 
deas, they are apt to imagine ſo near and neceſſary 


a connection between the names and the ſignifica- 
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tion they uſe them in, that they forwardly ſuppoſe 
one cannot but underitand what their meaning is; 
and therefore one ought to acquieſce in the words 
delivered, as if it were paſt doubt, that in the uſe 
of thoſe common received ſounds, the ſpeaker and 
hearer had neceſſarily the ſame preciſe ideas. 


Whence preſuming, that when they have in diſ- 


courſe uſed any term, they have thereby, as it were, 
ſet before others the very thing they talk of. And 


ſo likewiſe taking the words of others, as natural- 


ly ſtanding for juit what they themſelves have been 
accuſtomed to apply them to, they never trouble 


themſelves to explain their own, or underſtand 


clearly others meaning. From whence common- 


ly proceeds noiſe and wrangling, without umprove- 
ment or information; whilſt men take words to 


be the conſtant regular marks of agreed notions, 
which in truth are no more but the voluntary and 


_ unſteady ſigns of their own ideas. And yet men 


think it ſtrange, if in diſcourſe, or (where it is 
often abſolutely neceſſary) in difpute, one ſome- 
times aſks the meaning of their terms: though the 


arguings one may every day obſerve in converſa- 


tion, make it evident, that there are few names of 
complex ideas, which any two men uſe for the 
ſame juſt preciſe collection. It is hard to name a 


word which will not be a clear inſtance of this. 


Life isa term, none more familiar. Any one almoſt 
would take it for an affront, to be aſked what he 


meant by it. And yet if it comes in queſtion, 


whether a plant, that lies ready formed in the 
ſeed, have life; whether the embrio in an egg be- 


fore incubation, or a man in a ſwoon without 


ſenſe or motion, be alive, or no? It is eaſy to 
perceive, that a clear diſtinct ſettled idea does not 


always accompany the uſe of ſo known a word, 
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as that of /ife is. Some groſs and confuſed con- 


ceptions men indeed ordinarily have, to which 
' they apply the common words of their language, 


and ſuch a looſe uſe of their words ſerves them 


well enough in their ordinary diſcourſes or affairs. 
But this is not ſufhcient for philoſophical inqui- 
ries. Knowledge and reaſoning require preciſe de- 
terminate ideas. And though men will not be ſo 
importunately dull, as not to underſtand what o- 


thers ſay, without demanding an explication of 


their terms; nor ſo troubleſomely critical, as to 
correct others in the uſe of the words they receive 
from them; yet where truth and knowledge are 
concerned in the cafe, I know not what fault 
it can be to dehre the explication of words, 
whoſe ſenſe ſeems dubious; or why a man ſhould 


be athamed to own his ignorance in what ſenſe 


another man uſes his words, fince he has no 
other way of certainly knowing it, but by being 


informed. This abuſe of taking words upon 


truſt, has no-where ſpread ſo far, nor with ſo ill 
effects, as amongſt men of letters. The multi- 
Proms and obſtinacy of diſputes, which has fo 
laid waſte the intellectual world, is owing to no- 
thing more than to this ill uſe of words. For, 


though it be generally believed, that there is great. 


diverſity of opinions in the volumes and variet 


of controverſies the world is diſtracted with; yet 


the moſt I can find that the contending learned 
men of different partics do, in their arguings one 
with another, is, that they ſpeak different lan- 
guages. For J am apt to imagine, that when any 
of them, quitting terms, think upon things, and 
know what they think, they think all the ſame : 
though perhaps what they would have be diffe- 


rent. . 
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$ 23. To conclude this conſideration of the 
imperfection and abuſe of language; the ends of 


language in our diſcourſe with others being chief. 


by theſe three: 1. To make known one man's 
tl 


oughts or ideas to another. 2. To do it with 


as much eaſe and quickneſs as is poſſible. And, 
3. Thereby to convey the knowledge of things. 


Language is either abuſed, or deficient, when it 


fails of any of theſe three. 


Fir, Words fail in the firſt of theſe ends, and 
lay not open one man's ideas to another's view, 
1. When men have names in their mouths with- 
out any determinate ideas in their minds, whereof 


they are the ſigns: or, 2. When they apply the 
common received names of any language to ideas, 


to which the common ule of that language does 
not apply them: or, 3. When they apply them 


very unſteadily, making them ſtand now for one, 


and by-and-by for another idea. 


24. Secondly, Men fail of conveying their 


thoughts, with all the quickneſs and eaſe that 


may be, when they have complex ideas, without 


having any diſtinct names for them. This is ſome- 


times the fault of the language itſelf, which has 


not in it a ſound yet applied to ſuch a ſignifica- 
tion; and ſometimes the fault of the man, who has 
not yet learned the name for that idea he would 
fhew another. 5 

$ 25. Thirdly, There is no knowledge of things, 
conveyed by mens words, when their ideas agree 
not to the reality of things. Though it be a de- 
fect that has its original in our ideas, which are 


not ſo conformable to the nature of things, as at- 
tention, ſtudy, and application, might make them; 
yet it fails not to extend itſelf to our words too, 
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when we uſe them as ſigns of real beings, which 
et never had any reality or exiſtence. 

$ 26. Firſt, He that hath words of any lan- 

age, without diſtinct ideas in his mind, to 
which he applies them, does, ſo far as he "uſes 
them in diſcourſe, only make a noiſe without any 
ſenſe or ſignification; and how learned ſoever he 
may feem by the uſe of hard words, or learned 
terms, is not much more advanced thereb in know- 
ledge, than he would be in learning, who had 
nothing in his ſtudy but the bare titles of books, 
without poſiletling the contents of them. For all 
{ſuch words, however put into difcourſe, accord- 
ing to the right conſtruction of grammatical _ 
or the harmony of well-turned periods, do 
amount to nothing but bare ſounds, and nothing 
8 

6 27. Secondly, He that has complex 113 
without particular names for them, would be i in 
no better a caſe than a bookſeller, who had in his 
warehouſe volumes that lay there unbound, and 
without titles; which he could therefore make 
known to others, only by ſhewing the looſe ſheets, 
and communicate them only by tale. This man 
is hindered in his diſcourſe for want of words to 
communicate his complex 1deas, which he 1s there- 
fore forced to make known by an enumeration cf 
the ſimple ones that compoſe them; and fo is fain 
often to uſe twenty words to expreſs whet ano- 
ther man ſignifies in one. 
$ 28. Thirdly,. He that puts not conſtantly the 
_ fame fign for - ſame idea, but uſes the ſame 
words {ometimes in one, and ſometimes 11 another 
ſignification, ought to paſs in the ſchools and con- 
verſation for as fair a man, as he does in the mar- 
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ket and exchange, who ſells ſeveral things under 
the ſame name. 


s 29. Fourthly, He that applies the words of 
any language to ideas different from thoſe to 


which the common uſe of that country applies 
them, however his own underſtanding may be 
filled with truth and light, will not by ſuch words 


be able to convey much of it to others, without 
defining his terms. For however the ſounds are 


ſuch as are familiarly known, and eafily enter the 
ears of thoſe who are accuſtomed to them; yet 


ſtanding for other ideas than thoſe they uſually 


are annexed to, and are wont to excite in the 


mind of the hearers, they cannot make known the 
| thoughts of him who thus uſes them. 


9 30. Fifthly, He that imagined to himſelf 
ſubſtances ſuch as never have been, and filled 
his head with ideas which have not any correſpon- 
dence with the real nature of things, to which 


88 he! gives ſettled and defined names, may fill 
his difcourſe, and perhaps another man's head, 
with the fantaſtical imaginations of his own brain, 


but will be very far from advancing thereby e one 


| jot in real and true knowledge. 


931. He that hath names without ideas, wants 
meaning in his words, and ſpeaks only empty 


- ſounds. He that hath complex ideas without 


names for them, wants liberty and difpatch in his 


expreſſions, and is neceſſitated to ufe periphraſes. 


He that uſes his words looſely and unſteadily, will 
either be not minded, or not underſtood. He that 


applies his names to 5 Rea different from their com- 
mon uſe, wants propriety in his language, and 


ſpeaks gibberiſh. _ And he that hath the ideas of 


ſubſtances, difagreeing with the real exiſtence of 
things, ſo far wants the materials of true know- 
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ledge in his underitanding, and hati inſtead there- 
of chimeras. 

$ 32. In our notions concerning ſubſtances, 
we are liable to all the former inconveniencies: 
v. g. he that uſes the word faruntula, without 
having any imagination or idea of what it ſtands 
for, pronounces a good word z but ſo long means 
nothing at all | Dy K. 42. He that 3 in a new ditco- 


vered country {all ſee feveral ſorts of animals and 


vegetables, unknown to him before, may have as 
true ideas of them, az ci a horſe or a ſtag ; but 
can ſpeak of them only by a deſcription, till he 
ſhall either take the names the natives call them 
by, or give them names himſelf. 3. He that uſes 


the word body ſometimes for pure extenſion, and 


ſometimes for extenſion and ſolidity together, will 


talk very fallaciouſly. 4. He that | ny the name 


horſe to that idea which common ufage calls mule, 


talks improperly, and will not be underſtood. 


| 5. He that thinks the name centuur ftands for 
** real being, impoſes on bimſelf, and miſtakes 

words for things. 

933. In modes and relations generally we are 


Lable only to the four firſt of theſe inconvenien- 


cies, viz. 1. I may have in my memory the names 
of modes, as gratitude Or c arif), and yet not 
have any precite ideas annexed in my thoughts to 
thoſe names. 2. I may have ideas, and not know 
the names that belong to them; v. g. I may have 


the idea of a man's drinking, till is colour and 


bumour be altered, till his tongue trips, and his 
eyes look red, and his feet fail him, and yet not 


know that it is to be called drunkenneſs. 3. I may 


have the ideas of virtues or vices, and names alſo, 
but apply them amiſs : v. g. when I apply the 
aame fr wgality to that idea which others call aud 
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Fgnify by this found, covetoruſneſr. 4. I may uſe 


any of thoſe names with inconſtancy. g. But in 
modes and relations, I cannot have ideas diſagree- 
ing to the exiſtence of things : for modes being 


complex ideas, made by the mind at pleaſure; 


and relation being but my way of conſidering or 
comparing two things together, and ſo alſo an idea 
of my own making, theſe ideas can ſcarce be found 
to diſagree with any thing exiſting; ſince they are 
not in the mind, as the copies of things regularly 


made by nature, nor as properties inſeparably 


flowing from the internal conſtitution or effence 
of any ſubſtance ; but as it were, patterns lodged 
in my memory, with names annexed to them, 
to denominate actions and relations by, as they 
come to exiſt. But the miſtake is commonly in 


my giving a wrong name to my conceptions ; and 
ſo uſing words in a different ſenſe from other 


people, I am not underſtood, but am thought 


to have wrong ideas of them, when I give wrong 


names to them. Only if Iputin — ideas of mix- 
ed modes or relations, any inconſiſtent ideas to- 


gether, I fill my head alſo with chimeras; ſince 


ſuch ideas, if well examined, cannot ſo much as 
exiſt in the mind, much leſs any real being ever be 
denominated from them. 


6 34. Since wit and fancy finds eaſier enter- 
tainment in the world, than dry truth and real 


knowledge, figurative ſpeeches, and alluſion in 
language, will hardly be admitted as an imperfec- 
tion or abuſe of it. I confeſs, in diſcourſes, where 


we ſcek rather pleaſure and delight than informa- 
tion and improvement, fuch ornaments as are bor- 


rowed from them, can ſcarce paſs for faults. But 
yet, if we would ſpeak of things as they are, we 
muſt allow, that all the art of rhetoric, beſides 
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order and clearneſs, all the artificial and figurative 
application of words eloquence hath invented, are 


for nothing elfe but to mfinuate wrong ideas, 
move the paſſions, and thereby miſlead the judge- 
ment, and ſo indeed are perfect cheat: and there- 


fore however laudable or allowable oratory may 
render them in harangues and popular addreſſes, 
they are certainly, in all diſcourſes that pretend 
to inform or inſtruct, waolly to be avoided ; and 
where truth and 1 are concerned, cannot 


but be thought a great fault, either of the lan- 


guage or perſon that makes uſe of them. What, 


and how various they are, will be ſuperfluous here 


to take notice; the books of rhetoric which a- 


bound in the world, will inſtruct thoſe who want 
to be informed. Only J cannot but obſerve, how 
little the preſervation and improvement of truth 


and knowledge, is the care and concern of man- 


kind; fince the arts of fallacy are endowed and 
preferred. It is evident how much men love to 


deceive, and be deceived, fince rhetorie, that 
powerful inſtrument of error and deceit, has its 


_ eſtabliſhed proſeſſors, is publicly taught, and has 


always been had in great reputation: and, I. 


doubt not, but it will be thought great boldneſs, 
if not brutality, in me to have ſaid this much a- 
gainſt it. Eloguenee, like the fair ſex, has too 


prevailing beauties in it, to ſuffer itſelf ever to be 
ſpoken againſt. And it is in vain to find fault 


with thoſe arts of deceiving wherein men find 
_ pleaſure to be deceived. 5 
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CHAP. XI. 


Of the ReMeDIEs of the foregoing Iu- 
PERFECTIONS and Ax uss. | 


$1. They are worth Selling: $ 2. Are not eaſy. 
— 12 2 yet neceſſary to philoſophy. 94. AI. 4 
uſe of words the great cauſe of errors. 9 5. 
fiinacy. \ 6. And wrangling. F 7. Hu 
bat and bird. $5 8. Firſt remedy, To uſe no word 
without an idea. F 9. Secondly, To have diſtinct ideas 
annexed to them in modes. {F 10. And diſtin and 
conformable in ſubſtances. 9 11. Thirdly, Propriety. 
9 12. Fourthly, To make known their meaning. 
6 13. And that three ways. 5 14. firſt, In 
ſimple ideas by ſynonimous terms, or ſhewing. 
g 15. Secondly, In mixed modes, by definition. 
$ 16. Morality capable of demonſtration. J 17. 
Definitions can make moral diſcourſes clear. 5 18. 
And is the only way. 9 19. Thirdly, In ſub- 
Pances, by ſhewing and defining. F 20, 21. 
laeas of the leading qualities of ſubſtances, are bell 
got by ſhewing. g 22. The ideas of their Powers, 
beſt by definition. \ 23. A reflection on the know- 
edge of ſpirits. 924. * Ideas clſe of ſub- 
Rances muſt be conformable to the things. (25. Not 
eaſy to be made fo. 5 26. Fi ab, By conflancy in 
their fegnification. 9 27. Men the variation is 
Za be explained. 


. 1 natural and improved imperfections 
of languages, we have ſeen above at 
large; and ſpeech rug the great, bond that holds 
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ſociety together, and the common conduit where- 
by the improvements of knowledge are conveyed 
from one man, and one generation to another, it 
would well deſerve our moſt ſerious thoughts, to 
conſider what remedies are to be found for theſe 
inconveniencies above mentioned. | 
9 2. I am not ſo vain to think, that any one 
can pretend to attempt the perfect reforming the 
languages of the world, no not fo much as of his 
own country, without rendering himſelf ridicu- 
lous. To require that men ſhould uſe their 
words conſtantly in the fame ſenſe, and for none 
| but determined and uniform ideas, would be to 
think, that all men ſhould have the ſame notions, 
[and ſhould talk of nothing but what they have 
clear and diſtinct ideas of. Which is not to be ex- 
pected by any one, who hath not vanity enough to 
imagine he can prevail with men to be very know- 
ing or very ſilent. And he muſt be very little 
ſkilled in the world, who thinks that a voluble 
tongue ſhall accompany only a good underſtand- 
ing; or that mens talking much or little, thall 
hold proportion only to their knowledge. 5 
3. But though the market and exchange muſt 
be left to their own ways of talking, and goſſip» 
pings not to be robbed of their antient pmvilege ; 
though the ſchools, and men of argument, would 
perhaps take it amiſs to have any thing offered, 
to abate the length, or leſſen the number of their 
diſputes: yet, methinks thoſe, who pretend ſe- 
riouſly to ſearch after or maintain truth, ſhould 
think themſelves obliged to ſtudy how they might 
deliver themſelves without obſcurity, doubtfulneſs, 
or equivocation, to which mens words are natu- 
rally liable, if care be not taken. 


94. For he that ſhall well conſider the errors — 
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and obſcurity, the miſtakes and confuſion, that 
are ſpread in the world by an ill uſe of words, will 
find ſome reaſon to doubt, Whether language, as 
it has been employed, has contributed more to the 
improvement or hindrance of knowledge amongſt 
mankind. How many are there, that when the 
would think on things, fix their thoughts onl 
on words, eſpecially when they would apply their 
minds to moral matters? And who then can 
wonder, if the reſult of ſuch contemplations and 
reaſonings, about little more than ſounds, whilſt 
the ideas they annexed to them are very confu- 
ſed, and very unſteady, or perhaps none at all; who 
can wonder, I fay, that ſuch thoughts and rea- 
ſonings end in nothing but obſcurity and miſtake, 
without any clear judgment or knowledge ? 
J. This inconvenience, in an ill uſe of words, 
men ſuffer in their own private meditations; but 
much more manifeſt are the diſorders which fol- 


low from it in converfation, diſcourſe, and argu- 


ings with others. For language being the great 
conduit whereby men convey their diſcoveries, 
reaſonings, and knowledge, from one to another, 


he that makes an ill uſe of it, though he does not 
corrupt the fountains of knowledge, which are in 
things themſelves; yet he does, as much as in 
him hes, break or ſtap the pipes, whereby it is di- 
tributed, to the public uſe and advantage of man- 
kind. He that uſes words without any clear and 
ſteady meaning, what does he but lead himſelf. 


and others into errors? And he that deſignedly 
does it, ought to be looked on as an enemy to 
truth and knowledge. And yet who can wonder, 


that all the ſciences and parts of knowledge have 


been fo overcharged with obſcure and equivocal 


terms, and inſignificant and doubtful expreſſions, 
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capable to make the moſt attentive or quick-fight- 


ed very little or not at all the more knowing or 
orthodox; ſince ſubtilty in thoſe who make pro- 
feſſion to teach or defend truth, hath paſſed ſo 
much for a virtue. A virtue, indeed, which con- 
ſiſting for the moſt part, in nothing but the fal- 
lacious and illuſory uſe of obſcure or deccitful 
terms, is only fit to make men more conceited in 
their ignorance, and more obſtinate in their errors. 

96. Let us look into the books of controverſy 
of any kind, there we ſhall ſee, that the effect of 
obſcure, unſteady, or equivocal, terms, is nothing 
but noiſe and wrangling about ſounds, without 
convincing or bettering a man's underſtanding. 
For, if the idea be not agreed on, betwixt the 
ſpeaker and hearer, for which the words ſtand, 


the argument is not about things, but names. 


As often as ſuch a word, whoſe ſignification 1 1s not 


aſcertained betwixt them, comes in uſe, their un- 
derſtandings have no other object wherein they 
agree, but barely the ſound, the things that they 

think on at that time, as cxprefſed by that word, : 


being quite different. 


$ 7. Whether a bat be a bird or no, is not 


a queſtion 3 whether a bat be another thing than 
indeed it is, or have other qualities than indeed 


it has, for that would be extremely abſurd to 
doubt of; but the queſtion is, 1. Either between 
dhoſe that acknowledged themſelves to have but 


imperfect ideas of one or both of thoſe ſorts of 
things, for which thoſe names are ſuppoſed to 
ſtand ; and then it is a real inquiry concerning 


the nature of a bird or a bat, to make their yet 


imperfect ideas of it more complete, by examining, 
whether all the ſimple ideas, to which, combi- 
ned gether, they both give the name b. nd, be all 
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to be found in a bat : but this is a queſtion only 
of inquirers, not diſputers, who neither affirm 
nor deny, but examine: or, 2. It is a queſtion 
between diſputants, whereof the one athrms, and 
the other denies, that a bat 1s a bird. And then 
the queſtion is barely about the ſignification of 
one or both theie words; in that they not ha- 
ving both the ſame complex ideas, to which they 
give theſe two names; one holds, and the other 
demes, that theſe two names may be athrmed one 
of another. Were they agreed in the ſignifica- 
tion of theſe two names, it were impoſſible they 
| ſhould diſpute about them. For they would pre- 
ſently and clearly fee, were that adjuſted between 
them, whether all the ſimple ideas, of the more 
general name bird, were found in the complex 
idea of a bat, or no; and ſo there could be no 
doubt, whether a bat were a bird or no. And 
here I deſire it may be conſidered, and carefull 
examined, whether the greateſt part of the diſputes 
in the world are not merely verbal, and about the 
ſignification of words; and whether, if the terms 
they are made in were defined, and reduced in their 
ſignification (as they muſt be, where they ſignify 
any thing) to determined collections of the ſimple 
| ideas they do or ſhould ſtand for, thoſe diſputes 
would not end of themſelves, and immediately 
vaniſh. I leave it then to be conſidered, what 
the learning of diſputation is, and how well they 
are employed for the advantage of themſelves or 
others, whoſe buſineſs is only the vain oſtenta- 
tion of ſounds, i. e. thoſe who ſpend their lives in 
_ diſputes and controverſies. When I ſhall ſee any 
of thoſe combatants ſtrip all his terms of ambigu- 
ity and obſcurity, (which every one may do in the 


_ words he uſes himfelt), I chall think him a chame 
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pion for knowledge, truth, and peace, and not 
the ſlave of vain-glory, ambition, or a party. 

{ 8. To remedy the defects of fpeech before 
mentioned, to ſome degree, and to prevent the 
inconveniencies that follow from them, I imagine 
the obſervation of theſe following rules may be of 


uſe, till ſome-body better able thall judge it worth 


his while to think more maturely on this matter, 
and oblige the world with his thoughts on it. 
Fir/?, A man ſhould take care to uſe no word 


without a ſgnification, no name without an idea 


for which he makes it ſtand. This rule will not 
ſeem altogether needleſs, to any one who ſhall 
take the pains to recollect how often he has met 
with ſuch words; as inſtinct, ſympathy, and an- 
tipathy, &c. in the difcourte of others, ſo made 
ufe of, as he might eaſily conclude, that thoſe 
that * W. them had no ideas in their minds to 
which they applied them: but ſpoke them only 


as ſounds, which uſually ſerved inſtead of reaſons, 


on the like occaſions. Not but that thefe words, 


and the like, have very proper ſignifications in 


_ which they may be uſed; but there being no na- 
rural connection between any words, and any i- 


| deas, theſe, and any other, may be learned by rote, 


| and pronounced or writ by men who have no 
ideas in their minds, to which they have annexed 
| them, and for which they make them ſtand; 


which is neceſſary they ſhould, if men would 


ſpeak intelligibly even to themſelves alone. 
96 9. Secondly, It is not enough a man uſes 
his words as ſigns of ſome ideas, thofe he an- 


nexes them to, if they be ſimple, muſt be clear 
and diſtinct; if complex, muſt be determinare, 
i. e. the preciſe collection of ſimple ideas ſettled 


in the mind, with that ſound annexed to it, as 
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the ſign of that preciſe determined collection, | 
and no other. This is very neceflary in names 
of modes, and eſpecially moral words; which 
having no ſettled objects in nature, from whence 
their ideas are taken, as * their original, are 
apt to be very confuſed. Juſtice is a word in eve- 
ry man's mouth, but mol 3 with a ve- 
ry undetermined looſe ſignification: Which will 
always be ſo, unleſs a man has in his mind a di- 
ſtinct comprehenſion of the component parts, 
that complex idea conſiſts of; and if it be decom- 
pounded, mult be able to reſolve it {till on, till 
he at laſt comes to the ſimple ideas that make it 
up: and unleſs this be done, a man makes an ill 
uſe of the word, let it be ite, for example, or 
any other. I do not fay, a man need ſtand to 
recollect, and make this analyſis at large every | 
time the word juſtice comes in his way: but this, 
at leaſt, is neceſſary, that he have ſo examined 
the ſignification of that name, and ſettled the 
idea of all its parts in his mind, that he can do it 
when he pleaſes. If one who makes his complex 
idea of juſtice, to be ſuch a treatment of the per- 
ſon or goods of another, as is according to law, 
hath not a clear and diſtinct idea what law is, 
which makes a part of his complex idea of juſtice, 
it is plain, his idea of Juſtice itſelf will be confu- 
ſed and imperfeck. This exactneſs will, perhaps, 
be judged very troubleſome ; and therefore mot 
men w1ll think they may be excuſed from ſcttling 
the complex ideas of mixed modes fo preciſely in 
their minds. But yet I mult fay, till this be done, 
it muſt not be wondered, that they have a great 
deal of obſcurity and confuſion in their own minds, 


and a great deal of wrangling 1 in their diſcourſes 
with others, 
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$ 10. In the names of ſubſtances, for a right 
uſe of them, ſomething more is required than 
barely determined ideas: in theſe the names muſt 
alſo be conformable to things, as they exiſt : but 
of this I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at large 
by-and-bye. This exactneſs is abſolutely neceſſary 
in inquiries after philoſophical knowledge, and 
in controverſies about truth. And though it 
would be well too, if it extended itfelf to com- 
mon converſation, and the ordinary affairs of life; 
yet, I think, that is ſcarce to be expected. Vul- 
gar notions ſuit vulgar diſcourſes; and both, 
though confuſed enough, yet ſerve pretty well 
the market, and the wake. Merchants and lo- 
vers, cooks, and taylors, have words wherewithal 
to diſpatch their ordinary affairs; and ſo, I think, 
might philoſophers and diſputants too, if they had 
a mind to underitand, and to be clearly under- 
ſtood. _ 15 | 5 
911. Thrrdly, It is not enough that men have 
ideas, determined ideas, for Which they make 
theſe ſigns ſtand; but they muſt alſo take care to 
apply their words, as near as may be, to ſuch 
ideas as common uſe has annexed them to. For 
words, eſpecially of languages already framed, 
being no man's private poſſeſſion, but the com- 
mon meaſure of commerce and communication, 
it is not for any one, at pleaſure, to change the 
ſtamp they are current in; nor alter the ideas they 
are athxed to; or at leaſt, when there is a neceſſity 
to do ſo, he is bound to give notice of it. Men's 
intentions in ſpeaking are, or at leaſt ſhould be, 
to be underſtood; which cannot be without fre— 
quent explanations, demands, and other the like 
incommodious interruptions, where men do not 
follow common uſe. Propriety of ſpeech is that 
Si  Vor. II, | F-: | | ; 
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which gives our thoughts entrance into other 
mens minds with the greateſt eaſe and advantage: 
and therefore deſerves ſome part of our care and 
ſtudy, eſpecially in the names of moral words. 
The proper ſignification and uſe of terms is belt 
to be learned from thote, who, in their writings 
and diſcourſes, appear to have had the cleareit 
notions, and apply to them their terms with the 
exacteſt choice and fitneſs. This way of uſing 
a man's words, according to the propriety of the 
language, though it have not always the good for- 
tune to be underſtood; yet moſt commonly leaves 
the blame of it on him, who is ſo untkilful in the 

language he ſpeaks as not to underſtand it, when 
made uſe of as it ought to be. 
12 Fourthly, But becauſe common uſe has 
not ſo viſibly annexed any fignification to words, 
as to make men know always certainly what they 
preciſely ftand for: and becauſe men, in the im- 
provement of their knowledge, come to have ideas 
different from the vulgar and ordinary received 
ones, for which they mult either make new v ords, 
(which men ſeldom venture to do, for fear of be- 
ing thought guilty of aftectation or novelty,) or 
elle muſt uſe old ones, in a new fignification ; j 
therefore after the obſervation of the foregoing 
rules, it is ſometimes necefiary for the aſcertain- 
ing the ſignification of words, to declare their 
meaning: ; where either common uſe has left it 
uncertain and looſe, (as it has in moſt names of 
very complex ideas), or where the term, being 
very material in the difcourſe, and that upon 
which it chiefly turus, is liable to any doubttut- 
neſs or mittake. 

$ 2. As the ideas, mens words ſtand for, are 
of different ſorts; tothe way of making known the 
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ideas, they ſtand for, when there 1s occaſion, is 
alſo different. For though defining be thought 
the proper way to make known the proper ſigni- 
fication of words; yet there are fome words, that 
will not be defined, as there are others, whole 
preciſe meaning cannot be made known, but by 
definition 3 and, perhaps, à third, which partake 
ſomewhat of both the other, as we thall fee in the 
names of {imple ideas, modes and ſubſtances. 
9 14. Fir, When a man makes ute of the name 
of any ſimple idea, which he perceives is not un- 
derſtood, or is in danger to be miſtaken, he is obli- 
ged, by the laws of ingenuity, and the end of ſpeech, 
to declare his meaning, and make known what i- 
dea he makes it ſtand for. This, as has been ſhewn, 
cannot be done by definition; and therefore, when 
a ſynonimous word fails to do it, there is but one 
of theſe ways left. 1. Sometimes the naming the 
ſubject, wherein that ſimple idea is to be found, 
weill make its name be underſtood by thaſe who 
are acquainted with that ſubject, and know it by 
that name. 80 to make a countryman underſtand 
what fueillemorte colour ſignifies, it may ſufhce to 
tell him, it 1s the colour of withered leaves falling 
in autumn. 2. But the only ſure way of making 
known the ſigniſication of the name of any fimple 
idea, is by preſenting to his ſenſes that ſubject, 
which may produce it in his mind, and make him 
actually have the idea that word ſtands for, 
'} 15. Secondly, Mixed modes, eſpecially thoſe 
belonging to morality, being moſt of them ſuch 
combinations of ideas as the mind puts together 
of its own choice; and whereof there are not al- 
ways ſtanding patterns to be found exiſting, the 
_ bynitication of their names cannot be made known, 
as thoſe of {imple ideas, by any ſhewing; but in 


4 1 
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recompence thereof, may be perfectly and exact- 
Iy defined. For they being combinations of ſeve- 
ral ideas that the mind of man has arbitrarily put 
together, without reference toany archetypes, men 
may, if they pleaſe, exactly know the ideas that 
go to each compoſition, and ſo both uſe theſe 
words in a certain and undoubted fignification, 
and perfectly declare, when there is occaſion, 
what they ſtand for. This, if well conſidered, 
would lay great blame on thoſe, who make not 
their diſcourſes about moral things very clear and 
diſtinct. For fince the preciſe ſignification of the 
names of mixed modes, or, which is all one, the real 
effence of each ſpecies, is to be known, they being 
not of nature's, but man's making, it is a great 
negligence and perverſeneſs, to diſcourſe of moral 
things with uncertainty and obſcurity, which is 
more pardonable in treating of natural ſubſtances, 
where doubtful terms are hardly to be avoided, 
for a quite contrary reaſon, as we ſhall fee by- 
and-bye. Vn „„ 

$ 16. Upon this ground it is, that I am bold 
to think, that morality is capable of demonſtration, 


as well as mathematics: fince the preciſe real eſ- 


ſence of the things moral words ſtand for, may 
be perfectly known; and ſo the congruity, and in- 
congruity of the things themſelves be certainly 
diſcovered, in which conſiſts perfect knowledge. 
Nor let any one object, that the names of ſub- 
ſtances are often to be made uſe of in morality, 
as well as thoſe of modes, from which will ariſe 

obſcurity. For as to ſubſtances, when concern- 
ed in moral diſcourſes, their divers natures are 


not ſo much inquired into, as ſuppoſed : v. g. = 


when we ſay that man is ſubject to law; we mean 
nothing by man, but a corporeal rational creature: 
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what the real eſſence or other qualities of that 
creature are in this caſe, is no way conſidered. 

And therefore, whether a child or changeling be 
a man in a phyſical ſenſe, may, amongſt the na- 
turaliſts, be as diſputable as it will, it concerns not 
at all the moral man, as I may call him, which is 
this immoveable unchangeable idea, a corporeal 
rational being. For, were there a monkey, or 
any other creature to be found, that has the uſe 
of reaſon, to ſuch a degree, as to be able to un- 
deritand general ſigns, and to deduce confequences 
about general ideas, he would no doubt be ſub- 
ject to law, and in that ſenſe, be a man, how 
much foever he differed in ſhape from others of 
that name. The names of ſubſtances, if they 
be uſed in them, as they ſhould, can no more di- 


ſturb moral, than they do mathematical diſcourſes: 
where, if the mathematician ſpeaks of a cube or 
globe of gold, or any other body, he has his 
clear ſettled idea which varies not, though it 


may by miſtake be applied to a particular body to 
which it belongs not. 

\ 17. This 1 have here mentioned by-the-bye, 
to ſhew of what conſequence it is for men, in their 
names of mixed modes, and conſeque: itly in all 
their moral diſcourſes, to define their words when 
there is occaſion : ſince thereby moral knowledge 
may be brought to ſo great clearneſs and certainty. 
And it muſt be great want of ingenuity, to ſay no 
worſe of it, to refuſe to do it: fince a definition 
is the only way, whereby the preciſe meaning ot 
moral words can be known; and yet a way, Where- 
by their meaning may be known certainly, and 
without leaving any room for any conteſt about 


it. And therefore the negligence or perverſeneſs 


1 mank: nd cannot be curated. it their diſcourſes 


* 
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in morality be not much more clear, than thoſe 
in natural philoſophy : ſince they are about ideas in 
the mind, which are none of them falſe or difpro- 


portionate; they having no external beings for 
the archetypes which they are referred to, and 


muſt correſpond with. It is far eaſier for men to 


frame in their minds an idea, which ſhall be the 
ſtandard to which they will give the name juſtice, 


with which pattern ſo made, all actions that agree 
ſhall paſs under that denomination, than, having 
ſeen Ariſtides, to frame an idea that fhall, in all 
things, be exactly like him, who is as he is, let 


men make what idea they pleaſe of him. For the 
one, they need but know the combination of i- 


deas that are put together in their own minds; 


for the other, they muſt inquire into the whole 
nature, and abſtruſe hidden conſtitution, and va- 


rious qualities of a thing exiſting without them. 
$ 18. Another reaſon that makes the defining 


of mixed modes ſo neceſſary, eſpecially of moral 
words, is what I mentioned a little before, viz. 


that it is the only way whereby the ſignification of 
the molt of them can be known with certainty. 


For the ideas they ſtand for, being for the moſt 
part ſuch, whole component parts no-where exit 
together, but ſcattered and mingled with others, 
it is the mind alone that collects them, and gives 
them the union of one idea: and it is only b 
Words, enumerating the ſeveral imple ideas which 
the mind has united, that we can make known 


to others what their names ſtand for; the 3 | 


| 


ance of the ſenſes in this caſe not helping us, b 
the propoſal of ſenſible objects, to ſhew the ideas, 
which cur names of this kind ſtand for, as it does 


often in the names of ſenſible ſimple ideas, and 


alfo to ſome degree in thoſe of ſubſtances, 
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919. Third!y, For the explaining the ſignifica— 
tion of the names of ſubſtances as they ſtand for 
the ideas we have of their diſtinct ſpecies, both 
the fore-mentioned ways, viz. of ſhewing and de- 
ſining, are requiſite, iu many caſes, to be made 
uſe of. For there being ordinarily in each ſort 
ſome leading qualities, to which we ſuppoſe the 
other ideas, which make up our complex 1dea of 
that ſpecies, annexed, we forwardly give the ſpe- 
cific name to that thing, wherein that character- 
iſtical mark is found, which we take to be the 
moſt diſtinguiſhing idea of that ſpecies. Theſe 
leading or characteriſtical (as I may call them) 
ideas, in the ſorts of animals and vegetables, 1s, 
as has been before remarked * , moſtly figure, and 
in inanimate bodies colour, and | in {ſome both to- 
gether. Now, 
9 20. Theſe leading ſenſible qualities are thoſe 
which make the chief ingredients of our ſpecific 
ideas, and confequently the moſt obſervable and 
unvariable part in the definitions of our ſpecific 
names, as attributed to forts of ſubſtances co- 
ming under our knowledge. For though the found 
man, in its own nature, be as apt to ſignify a 
complex idea made up of animality and rationality, 
united in the fame ſubject, as to ſignify any other 
combination; yet uſed as a mark to ſtand for a ſort 
of creatures we count of our own kind, perhaps 
the outward ſhape is as neceſſary to be taken into 
our complex idea, ſignified by the word man, as 
any other we find in it; and therefore why Plato's 
enmal implume bipes Jade unguibus, ſhould not be 
a good definition of the name man, ſtanding 
tor that ſort of creatures, will not be eaſy to thew : 


9 2 Chap. vi. $ 29. and chap. ix $15. 
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for it is the ſhape, as the leading quality, that 
ſeems more to determine that ſpecies, than a + © 
culty of reaſoning, which appears not at firſt, and 
in ſome never. And if this be not allowed to be 
fo, I do not know how they can be excufed from 
murder, who kill monttrous births, as we call 
them, becauſe of an unordinary thape, without 
knowing whether they have a rational ſoul, or 
no; which can be no more diſcerned in a well- 
formed, than ill-ſhaped infant, as ſoon as born. 
And wh is it has informed us, that a rational 
foul can inhabit no tenement, unleſs it has juſt 
ſuch a ſort of frontiſpiece, or can join itſelf to, 
and inform no fort of body but one that is juſt of 
ſuch an outward ſtructure ? | 

5 21. Now theſe leading qualities are beſt made 
known by ſhewing, and can hardly be made known 
otherwiſe. For the thape of an horſe, or caſſua- 
ry, will be but rudely and imperfectly imprinted 
on the mind by words, the fight of the animals 
doth it a thouſand times better : and the idea of 


the particular colour of gold is not to be got by 


any deſcription of it, but only by the frequent 
exerciſe of the eyes about it, as is evident in thoſe 
who are uſed to this metal, who will frequently 
diſtinguith true from counterfeit, pure from adul- 
terate, by the ſight, where others (who have as 
good eyes, but yet, by uſe, have not got the 
preciſe nice idea of that peculiar yellow) ſhall not 
_ perceive any difference. The like may be ſaid of 

thoſe other ſimple ideas peculiar in their kind to 
any ſubſtance; for which preciſe ideas, there are 
no peculiar names. The particular ringing found 
there is in gold, diſtinct from the ſound of other 
bodies, bas no particular name anncxed to it, no 
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more than the particular yellow that belongs to 
that metal. . 5 

$ 22. But becauſe many of the ſimple ideas, 
that make up our ſpecific ideas of ſubſtances, are 
powers which lie not obvious to our ſenſes in 
things as they ordinarily appear; therefore, in the 


ſignification of our names of ſubſtances, fome _ 


part of the ſignification will be better made known 


dy enumerating thoſe ſimple ideas, than by ſhew- 
ing the ſubſtance itſelf. For he that, to the yellow 


ſhining colour of gold got by fight, ſhall, from 
my enumerating them, have the ideas of great 
ductility, fuſibility, fixedneſs, and ſolubility in 
aqua regia, will have a perfecter idea of gold, 
than he can have by ſeeing a piece of gold, and 
thereby imprinting in his mind only its obvious 
qualities. But if the formal conſtitution of this 
ſhining heavy, ductil thing, (from whence all 
theſe its properties flow) lay open to our ſenſes, 
as the formal conſtitution, or eſſence of a triangle 
does, the ſignification of the word geld might as 
eaſily be aſcertained as that of a triangle. 


923. Hence we may take notice, how much 


the foundation of all our knowledge of corporeal 
things lies in our ſenſes. For how ſpirits, ſeparate 
from bodies, (whoſe knowledge and ideas of theſe 
things are certainly much more perfect than ours) 
know them, we have no notion, no idea at all. 
The whole extent of our knowledge, or imagina- 
tion, reaches not beyond our own ideas, limited to 
our ways of perception. Though yet it be not 
to be doubted, that ſpirits of a higher rank than 
thoſe immerſed in fleſh, may have as clear ideas of 
the radical conſtitution of ſubſtances, as we have 
of a triangle, and fo perceive how all their pro— 
perties and operations flow from thence: but the 
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mannerhow they come by that knowledge, exceeds 
our conceptions. 

$ 24. But though definitions will ſerve to ex- 


plain the names of ſubſtances, as they ſtand for 
our ideas; yet they leave them not without great 


imperfection, as they ſtand for things. For our 


names of ſubitances being not put barely for our 
ideas, but being made uſe of ultimately to repre- 
ſent things, and ſo ace put in their place, their 
ſigniſication mult agree with the truth of things, 
as well as with mens ideas. And therefore in 
ſubſtances, we are not always to reſt in the ordi- 
nary complex idea, commonly received as the ſig- 
nification of that word, but muſt go alittle farther, 
and inquire into the nature and properties of the 
things themſelves, and thereby perfect, as much 
as we can, our ideas of their dittinct ſpecies; ; or 
elſe learn them from {auch as are uſed to that ſort of 
things, and are experienced in them. For, ſince 
it is intended their names thould ſtand for ſuch 
collections of ſimple ideas as do really exiſt in 
things themſelves, as well as for the complex idea 
in other mens minds, which in their ordinary ac- 
ceptation they ſtand for: therefore to deſine their 
names right, natural hiſtory 1 is to be inquired in- 
to; and their properties are, with care and exa- 
mination, to be found out. For it is not enough, 
for the avoiding inconveniencies in diſcourſes and 
arguings | about natural bodies and ſubſtantial 
things, to have learned from the propriety of 
the language, the common but confuſed, or very 
imperfect idea, to which each word is applied, 
and to keep them to that idea in our uſe of them: 

but we mult, by acquainting ourſclves with the 
hiſtory of that ſort of things rectify and lettle our 
complex idea, belonging to each ſpecitic name; 
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and in diſcourſe with others, (if we find them mi- 


{take us), we ought to tell what the complex idea 


is that we make ſuch a name ftand for. This is 


the more neceſſary to be done by all thoſe who 


ſearch after knowledge, and philoſophical verity, 
in that children being taught words whilſt they 


have but imperfect notions of things, apply them 


at random, and without much thinking, and ſel- 
dom frame determined ideas to be ſignified b 


them. Which cuſtom, (it being caſy, and ſer- 


ving well enough for the ordinary affairs of life and 
converſation) they are apt to continue, when they 
are men: and fo begin at the wrong end, learn- 
ing words firſt, and perfectly, but make the no- 


tions to which they apply thoſe words after- 


wards, very overtly. By this means it comes to 
pals, that men ſpeaking the proper language of 
their country, i. e. according to grammar-rules 
of that language, do yet ſpeak very improperly 
of things themſelves; and by their arguing one 
witch another, make but ſmall progreſs in the diſ- 
coveries of uſeful truths, and the knowledge of 
things, as they are to be found in themſelves 

and not in our imaginations; and it matters not 


much, for the improvement of our knowledge, 


how they are called. 
$ 25. It were therefore to be wiſhed, that 


men, verfed in phyſical inquiries, and acquainted 


with the ſeveral forts of natural bodies, would ſet 
down thoſe fimple ideas, wherein they obſerve the 
- individuals of each fort conſtantly to agree. This 


would remedy a great deal of that confuſion 
which comes from ſeveral perſons applying the 
lame name to a collection of a ſmaller or greater 


number of ſenſible qualities, proportionably as 
they have been more or lets acquainted with, or 
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accurate in examining the qualities of any ſort of 
things, which come under one denomination. 
But a dictionary of this ſort, containing, as it 
were, a natural hiſtory, requires too many hands, 
as well as too much time, coſt, pains, and ſaga- 
City, ever to be hoped for; and till that be done, 
we muſt content ourſelves with ſuch definitions 
of the names of ſubſtances, as explain the ſenſe 
men uſe them in. And it would be well, where 
there is occaſion, if they would afford us ſo much. 
This yet is not uſually done; but men talk to one 
another, and diſpute in words, whoſe meaning is 
not agreed between them, out of a miſtake, that 
the ſignification of common words are certainly 
eſtabliſhed, and the preciſe 1deas they ſtand for, 
perfectly known; and that it is a ſhame to be ig- 
norant of them. Both which ſuppoſitions are 
falſe: no names of complex ideas having fo ſettled 
determined fignifications, that they are conſtant- 
ly ufed for the fame preciſe ideas. Nor is it a 
ſhame for a man not to have a certain knowledge of 
any thing, but by the neceſſary ways of attaining - 
it; and fo it is no diſcredit not to know what pre- 
cife idea any ſound ſtands for in another man's 
mind, without he declare it to me by ſome other 
way than barely uſing that found, there being no 
other way, without ſuch a declaration, certainly 
to know it. Indeed, the neceſſity of communi- 
cation by language, brings men to an agreement 
in the fignification of common words, within 
ſome tolerable latitude, that may ſerve for ordi- 
"nary converſation: and ſo a man cannot be ſup- 
poſed wholly ignorant of the ideas which are an- 
nexed to words by common uſe, in a language 
familiar to him. But common uſe being but a 
very uncertain rule, which reduces itſelf at laſt to 
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the ideas of particular men, proves often but a ve- 
ry variable ſtandard. But though ſuch a dictio- 
nary, as I have above mentioned, will require too 
much time, coſt and pains, to be hoped for m 
this age; yet, methinks, it is not unreaſonable to 
propoſe, that words flanding for things, which 
are known and diſtinguiſhed by their outward 
ſhapes, ſhould be expreſſed by little draughts and 
prints made of them. A vocabulary made after 
this faſhion, would, perhaps with more eaſe, and 
in leſs time, teach the true ſignification of many 
terms, eſpecially in languages of remote countries 
or ages, and ſettle truer ideas in mens minds of 
ſeveral things, whereof we read the names in an- 
tient authors, than all the large and laborious com- 
ments of learned critics. Naturaliſts, that treat 
of plants and animals, have found the benefit of 
this way: and he that has had occaſion to con- 
ſult them, will have reaſon to confeſs, that he has 
a clearer idea of piιν or ibex, from a little print 
of that herb, or beaſt, than he could have from a 
long definition of the names of either of them. 
And fo no doubt, he would have of /fr:igi/ and 
fiſtrum, if inſtead of a curry-coms and cymbal, which 
are the Engliſh names dictionaries render them by, 
he could ſee ſtamped in the margin, ſmall pictures 
of theſe inſtruments, as they were in uſe amongſt 
the antients. Toga, tunica, pallium, are words 
eaſily tranſlated by gown, coat, and chat ; but 
we have thereby no more true 1deas of the faſhion 
of thoſe habits amongſt the Romans, than we 
have of the faces of the taylors who made them. 
Zuch things as theſe, which the eye diſtinguiſhes 
by their ſhapes, would be beſt let into the mind 
by draughts made of them, and more determine 
the ſignification of ſuch words, than any other 
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words ſet for them, or made uſe of to define 


them. But this only by the bye. | 

26. Fifthly, If men will not be at the pains 
to declare the meaning of their words, and defi- 
nitions of their terms are not to be had; yet this is 
the leaſt that can be expected, that in all diſcourſes 
wherein one man pretends to inſtruct or convince 


another, he ſhould uſe the ſame word conſtantly | ; 


in the ſame ſenſe : if this were done, (which no- 
body can refuſe without great difingenuity) many 


of the books extant might be ſpared, many of 


the controverſies in diſpute would be at an end, 
ſeveral of thole great volumes, ſwollen with am- 


biguous words, now uſed in one ſenſe, and by 
and by in another, would ſhrink into a very nar- 


row compaſs; and many of the philoſophers, to 


mention no other, as well as poets works, might = 


be contained in a nut- ſhell. 
9 27. But after all, the proviſion of words is 


To ſcanty in reſpect of that infinite variety of 
thoughts, that men, wanting terms to ſuit their 


preciſe notions, will, notwithſtanding their ut- 


molt caution, be forced often to uſe the ſame. 
word in ſomewhat different ſenſes. And though 
in the continuation of a diſcourſe, or the purſuit 


of an argument, there be hardly room to digreſs 


into a particular definition, as often as a man va- 
ries the ſignification of any term; yet the import 


of the diſcourſe will, for the moſt part, if there 


be no deſigned fallacy, ſufficiently lead candid and 


intelligent readers into the true meaning of it: 
but where that is not ſuſſicient to guide the read- 


er, there it concerns the writer to explain his 


meaning, and ſhew in what ſenſe he there uſes 
r 8 
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